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THE CELEBRATED TEMPLE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR, AT BABYLON. 


Among the many ancient cities of the 
East, the famous Babylon is rendered 
prominent by a history at once as interest- 
ing as itisremarkable. Once the splendid 
and luxurious capital of a mighty kingdom, 
at the same time the object toward which 
were directed both the praises and denun- 
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ciations of the prophets, never was there 
destruction more complete than has been 
its fate. Until within the last two centuries 
even its ruins have remained undiscovered, 
and it is only during the present century 


that those ruins have been identified and 
described. 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 
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There is every reason to believe that the 
great Babylon arose upon the site which 
had been selected by the builders of the 
tower of Babel for their city. Some of the 
old traditions in regard to its origin point 
to Semiramis as its founder, and others to 
Nebuchadnezzar, which seeming discrep- 
ancy may reasonably be supposed to spring 
from the fact that Semiramis rebuilt the 
ancient city, and that the Chaldean king 
greatly extended and beautified it at a later 
date. 

Babylon was situated in a vast and lovely 
plain, watered by the Euphrates, which 
flowed through the city. Itis described by 
the prophet Jeremiah as possessing walls 
60 miles in circumference, 300 feet high, 
and 75 feet wide. Running parallel with 
the walls was a deep trench, and in each of 
the four sides were twenty-five brazen 
gates, from which roads crossed to the 
opposite gates. Squares were thus formed, 
upon which rose the houses and where 
blossomed the gardens of the ‘‘lady of 
kingdoms.” The walls which inclosed the 
palace and grounds of the king measured 
six miles in circumference, and within this 
space were the celebrated “‘hanging gar- 
dens,” which consisted of a great artificial 
mound four hundred feet high, supported 
by arches upon arches, divided into terraces 
for trees and flowers, and irrigated by the 
water from the Euphrates, drawn up and 
distributed over the whole by means of 
machinery. 

During the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
Babylon attained its greatest power and 
magnificence. At that time it was not 
only famous for learning, especially in the 
science of astronomy, but for the skill of 
its artisans in various arts, such as the 
manufacture of carpets and cloths, per- 
fumes, jewelry, etc. Owing to its favorable 
situation, Babylon gained great control of 
the traffic between Central Asia and Ara- 
bia and Egypt, by means of the Euphrates 
and by caravans. Into the treasury of this 
powerful city flowed the tributary wealth 
of almost every known country, brought 
there either by conquest or commerce. It 
was, therefore, with justice, that the Bib- 
lical prophets called it “‘the praise of the 
whole earth,’”’ ‘‘ the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency,”’ but also “the tender and del- 
icate,’”’ and “‘ given to pleasures.” So great 
was the prosperity of the people that they 


yielded to all the soft vices of luxury, and — 


were guilty of the most glaring immorali- 
ties, even the rites of religion being per- 
verted to base uses. Thus sat the great 
Babylon upon her river banks, glowing 
with an unchaste and delirious beauty, 
stretching out her jewelled hands on either 
side for intoxicating pleasures, clad in pur- 
ple and fine raiment, and turning a deaf 
ear to the warning voice of the prophets, 
whose sublime and awful predictions of 
her future fate were to be so faithfully 
fulfilled. 
The reign of Babylon as capital of the 
world did not long continue. The great 
Nebuchadnezzar was gathered to rest with 
his ancestors, and his grandson Nabon- 
nidus, the Belshazzar of the Scriptures, 
reigned in his place. One fateful night 
Babylon was even more wildly gay than 
usual, and the massive walls, whose strength 
had never yielded to the assault of an ene- 
my, were believed to be sufficient protec- 
tion from the besieger’s forces. The army 
of Cyrus lay apparently inactive on the 
plain beyond, and the pleasure-loving Baby- 
lonians, from the king in his palace to the 
lowest menial, gave themselves up to the 
enjoyment of a grand public festival. But 
the king, as he sat drinking his wine from 
vessels of gold, surrounded by all the 
splendor and gayety of his court, saw some- 
thing upon his palace wall which unnerved 
his hand, and sent the blood from his be- 
fore flushed and heated countenance. What 
ghostly fingers were those which traced so 
swiftly the mysterious characters of the 
handwriting on the wall? In vain his 
boasted soothsayers and astrologers were 
appealed to; but, at the suggestion of. the 
Babylonian queen, adifferent form appeared 
among the revellers, with a majestic and 
solemn brow, and an eye whose piercing 
light seemed to have power to unravel the 
mysteries of the future. In calm yet awe- 
inspiring accents was the fate of the Baby- 
lonian king foretold, while even at the very 
moment the soldiers of Cyrus were silently 
but surely advancing. “In that night was 
Belshazzar, king of the Chaldeans, slain.” 
By the orders of Cyrus the waters of the 
Euphrates were directed into another chan- 
nel, and the river was rendered so low that 
the soldiers could wade along its bed, and 
thus gain an easy entrance into the city. 
From the date of its capture by Cyrus the 
power of Babylon declined; for the con- 
queror made the city of Susa his capital. 
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In a revolt against king Darius it was again 
subdued, its gates broken, and the height 
of its walls reduced, and the once magnifi- 
cent city steadily lost in importance and 
population until desolation ruled around. 

Our illustration on the preceding page, of 
the temples, walls and gardens of Babylon, 
brings to mind one of the greatest of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s labors—the temple supposed 
to have been built on the site of the ancient 
tower of Babel, and which is believed to be 
represented by the ruins now called Birs 
Nimroud, an immense mound of sun-dried 
bricks, laid with bitumen. 

In its pristine splendor this structure 
consisted of six distinct terraces, each 
twenty feet high, and forty-two feet less, 
horizontally, than its predecessor. At the 
top was the sacred place and observatory 
of the temple. Each story of the edifice 
was appropriated to a certain planet, and 
stained with the color given to that planet 
in the ancient astrological system. The 
lowest, in honor of Saturn, was black; that 
of Jupiter orange; Mars red; the sun yel- 
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low; that of Venus green, and that of 
Mercury blue ; the surmounting temple was 
white, in honor, probably, of the moon. In 
the corners of this long-ruined building, 
but recently explored, were found cylinders 
with arrow-headed inscriptions, in the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which inform us that 
the building was named “The Stages of 
the Seven Spheres of Borsippa;’ that it 
had been in a dilapidated condition, and 
that, moved by Merodach, his god, he had 
reconstructed it with bricks enriched with 
lapis lazuli, ‘‘ without changing its site or 
destroying its foundation.” The date of 
this restoration is also stated to have been 
1100 B. C. Borsippa appears to have been 
a suburb of ancient Babylon. Little 
thought the haughty Chaldean king, when 
he said, ‘‘ Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for my house and my kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty?” that the city of 
which he boasted would one day be repre- 
sented by a few sun-dried bricks and bits 
of pottery. 


SCENES IN THE EAST IND 
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TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


The means of travel shown in our illus- 
tration were those in universal use in the 
East Indies before the influx of Europeans 
into that country, and would, in all proba- 
bility, be equally as popular now were it 
not for the foreign element of ingenuity 


and enterprise. Left to themselves, centu- 
ries would have elapsed before the native 
population adopted any means of passing 
from place to place superior to those em- 
ployed by their fathers and forefathers. 
Now, however, the railroad is rapidly 
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effecting a change, and superseding the 
palanquin and the elephant, or restricting 
their use to very remote parts of the 
country. 

Travelling on the palanquin and being 
borne on the shoulders of men is described, 
by those who have experienced such modes 
of conveyance, as quite pleasant and toler- 
ably swift, the accomplishing of from 
twenty to thirty miles a day being no un- 
common occurrence. 

The use of elephants has its advantages, 
as a large load can be taken, and there is 
ample security against savage beasts. Fifty 
or sixty miles per day, with no inconsider- 
able burden in the howdah upon his back, 
is made with ease by one of these animals. 

When the traveller makes his journey in 
& palanquin, porters may be seen running 


along by its side with little square cases of 
wickerwork or wood suspended from the 
ends of long sticks. These cases contain 


certain extra luxuries, which it is impossi- 
ble to carry elsewhere, and as the porters’ 
wages amount to only about twelve cents a 
day, out of which sum they find themselves, 
the rich man need not consider whether it 
takes an extra man to provide him with his 
bottle of wine for the day, his coffee appar- 
atus, his pipe, ornot; the expense is trifling, 
the luxury great. The bearers of the pa- 
lanquins and the other porters live on rice, 
with sometimes a little butter or milk, but 
never the flesh of animals, since that is 
contrary to their religion, and notwith- 
standing this meagre diet, they endure the 
labors of their journeys remarkably well. 
It was left to the war in India, however, 
to prove the superiority of the powers of 
endurance of the flesh-eating Europeans to 
those of the vegetarians of Asia. We have 


yet to see whether the white race can con- 


tinue to eat meat in that climate and trans- 
mit its endurance to posterity. 


ARCHERY. 
The noble sport of archery has found fa- 


vor from the most ancient times, and 
though the inventions of later days have 
rendered the use of the bow and arrow as 
warlike implements unpopular, they are 
still held in esteem as a means of diversion. 
The engraving on page 509 represents a 
modern lady engaged in the pleasing 


amusement of archery as practised on the 


lawns of private country-seats, particularly 
in England. 

In the earlier ages archers formed a 
most important part of an army, and the 
bow in the hands of a practised archer be- 


came a very deadly weapon. Woe to the 


' unfortunate foeman who should come 


within range of the well-aimed arrow of 
his antagonist, unless protected by the 
heavy coat of mail worn by the horsemen 
of the middle ages. Even then, the safety 
was only partial, and many a warrior sank 
to rise no more, with the cruel barb pierc- 


‘ ing through breastplate and body. 


The first direct mention of the bow is in 
the book of Genesis, where Isaac said to 
Esau, ‘‘ Now, therefore, I pray thee take 
thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out into the fields, and take me some 
venison.”” But although this is one of the 
first recorded instanees of the use of the 
bow, there ean be no doubt that it was a 


well-known instrument at a much earlier 
date, probably before the deluge, and at 
least as early as the time of Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter. It was doubtless one of 
the chief weapons of destruction at the 
battle of the kings in the vale of Siddim, 
as it has continued to be with all Oriental 
nations. 

In addition to the Biblical mention of 
archery, we have the wonderfully preserved 
testimonies of the sculptures of Nineveh, 
where the bow is represented as the favor- 
ite weapon of the king and his principal 
warriors, either for war or the chase. It 
is sculptured as a long and powerful instru- 
ment, drawn to the ear of the shooter, like 
the famous English long-bow, and carry- 
ing an arrow not apparently less in size 
than the cloth-yard shaft of the famous 
island archers. 

In Greek or Roman wars the use of the 
bow was not remarkable. Archery was 
mostly restricted, among the Greeks, to 
the islanders, particularly those of Crete, 
and was considered scarcely a fitting pur- 
suit for freemen, who always served in the 
heavy-armed infantry which formed the 
line of battle, and constituted the effective 
force of the Hellenic armies. Among the 
Romans archery was even less practised 
than among the Greeks; and, until a late 
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period of their history, they do not appear 
to have used the bow as an arm of service, 
the light javelin being the weapon of their 
skirmishers. Indeed, skirmishing itself 
was avoided by the Romans, if possible, 
their chief aim being to come to close 
quarters as soon as practicable, and to de- 
cide the battle by a series of single com- 
bats with the buckler and stabbing broad- 
sword, in which their victory was almost 
certain. 

But the Oriental nations preserved to 
the end their superiorityin archery. Cras- 
sus fell; Mare Antony, consummate soldier 
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the supremacy of the long-bow, as a mili 

tary weapon for infantry, and the perfec- 
tion of skill in its use, both for range and 
penetration, beside its wonderful accuracy, 
which caused it to retain its place as the 
chief of infantry arms long after the intro- 
duction of musketry. Originally a weapon 
of the Norse tribes, it was brought by 
Duke Rollo and his followers into south- 
ern Europe, and skill in its use was consid- 
ered as essential a part of the education of 
a Norman knight as it was of a Persian 
prince, when to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth, were esteemed the first things to 
be inculcated by the preceptors of youthful 
royalty. It was not, however, until the 
gradual commingling of Saxons and Nor- 
mans into one nation was somewhat ad- 
vanced, and until the Saxons had adopted 
the Norman long-bow as the national Eng- 


.————— 4 lish weapon, that the bow achieved its full 


Lf renown. This took place at an early pe- 


riod, for the Saxons, driven to the forests 
and morasses by the intolerable oppression 
of their Norman conquerors, immediately 


adopted archery as a means of defence, 
and soon became so fearfully dexterous 
with the bow that the weapon which had 
played so important a part in their subju- 
gation was turned against their persecu- 
tors. When, at length, Normans and Sax- 
ons were happily merged into one united 
English nation, the long-bow became the 
terror of the enemies of England, and not 
a country of the European continent, not 


| = even the Saracens during the crusades, but 


though he was, barely escaped with his 
army after an unequalled retreat; and 
Julian, the greatest general of the later 
empire, lost his life, leaving his empire to 
be barely saved from complete ruin by his 
successor Jovian, in the unequal contest 
between the incomparable infantry of the 
legions, and the myriads of horse-archers, 
indestructible:as swarms of locusts, which 
formed the strength of the hosts of the 
Asiatic tyrannies. 

We now come to the great period of 
archery, which commenced with the acces- 
sion of the Norman line to the English 
crown, and from that time we may date 


learned from experience the superiority of 
the English archers, and came to avoid 
them as the most formidable of all foes. 
In Spain, France, the Netherlands, even 
among the Alpine fastnesses of Switzer- 


land, the English long-bow was known, 
and the twang of its fatal cord universally 
dreaded. In all the extraordinary pitched 
battles of the English Plantagenets on the 
soil of France, won, contrary to all expec- 
tations, and against odds the most impos- 
ing, it was the English infantry and the 
English long-bow that did the work. So 
much was the weapon dreaded, that the 
report that any one of the fair-haired 
Henrys or Edwardses was at sea with eight 
or ten thousand archers, was enough to set 
the alarm-bells ringing from Calais to 
Notre Dame. 

As late as the sixteenth century, the 
long-bow was the principal instrument of 
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the English infantry. It was made by pref- 
erence of Spanish yew; but English yew, 
and, when that could not be obtained, ash, 
was used inits place. The proper length 
of the bow was the height of the archer, 
and the arrow half the length of the bow; 
the strength of the weapon was also pro- 
portioned to the muscular power of the 
archer. From sixty to ninety pounds was 
the force required to draw a cloth-yard 
arrow to the head on a six-foot bow. Ar- 
rows were made of sound ash for military 
purposes, of oak, horn-beam or birch, for 
pastime; but a yew arrow, that would 
weigh from 20 to 24 pennyweights, was 
counted the best, and was feathered with 
two white feathers of a gander and one 
gray one from a goose, the latter being the 
longest, and held uppermost on the bow- 
string. English arrows had at first forked, 
and then broad heads for warfare; but the 
round-pointed or bodkin-head was consid- 
ered best for accurate shooting. The ar- 
rows were reckoned by sheaves, each sheaf 


containing twenty-four arrows, which were 
carried in covered quivers. The bowstrings 
were of plaited silk. The power of flight, 
correctness of aim, and penetration of 
these terrible missiles, were prodigious. 
At 200 yards, no armor but the best Span- 
ish or Milan steel-plate could resist the 
English arrow, and the legends of men and 
horses shot through and through, are 
proved by corselets of the stoutest plate, 
preserved in various collections, where the 
shafts had been driven through the body 
of the wearer, and then through the steel 
backplate, not inferior to the breastplate in 
strength. 

For all military purposes, and, indeed, 
for all practical purposes whatever, the 
bow has long ceased to be of use to any 
civilized nation. Many of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, in past times, were very ex- 
pert in its use, but it has been superseded 
with them by the musket or the rifle. The 
Camanches alone form an exception, and 
to the present day are unrivalled archers. 


THE CHILD’S DREAM. 


BY MARY H. BOODEY 


I dreamed a strange dream last night, 
mother, 
And it made me laugh and cry; 
*Twas a very wonderful dream, mother, 
Of a city in the sky. 


But first I dreamed of the earth, mother— 
I was glad it faded soon— 

For the tall pines stood out black and still, 
The moon was a ghostly moon. 


The light was so weird and dim, mother, 
That it made me feel afraid ; 
And a cold wind blew from a darksome 
cloud 
Which covered me with its shade. 


My heart stood still in my fear, mother; 
I shivered, and shrank, and wept, 

Till a soft hand gently lifted me up, 
And a sweet voice said I slept. 


So I dreamed it was a dream, mother, 
And turned to look in the face 

Of him who had broken the fearful spell. 
While a glory filled the place; 


And O, that face was so sweet, mother, 
With eyes full of peace and love, 


That 1 knelt at the angel’s feet, mother, 
For I knew he dwelt above. 


Then he took me in his arms, mother, 
I laid my head on his breast, 

And I felt so safe from all harm, mother, 
As if I could always rest. 


And I saw a golden road, mother, 
Leading up from earth to sky, 

And over that beautiful way we went, 
This loving angel and I. 


Erelong, for we seemed to fly, mother, 
We entered a land so fair 
That it filled my heart with the sweetest 
joy 
To look on the beauty there. 
I saw many children, too, mother, 
And they gathered round my guide, 
Kissing the hem of his shining robe, 
And pressing close to his side. 


His grand face shone like the sun, mother, 
But yet with a softer light, 

For I gazed upon it with awe and love, 
And it did not blind my sight. 


He spoke; and the sound was sweeter far 
Than any I ever heard, 
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The Pearl Fishery. 


And a glow of the purest ecstasy 
Came after every word. 


The language was not like ours, mother, 
But still I could understand ; 

And I knew he welcomed the child of earth 
Among that heavenly band. 


I took my place before him, mother, 
And stood among all the rest, 

And the beautiful angel gave to me 
The white rose from his breast. 


But as I reached to take it, mother, 
I heard you speaking my name; 
And I woke to see my own dear home, 
With everything the same. 


O, I wish I had gained the rose, mother, 
And known for what it was meant; 

I wish I could finish the dream, mother, 
For then I should be content. 


The mother wept as she answered low, 
“Twas a strange, strange dream thou 
wert given ; 
But ah, my child, I would bid thee know 
Twill only be finished in heaven.” 


The month of February commences the 
season for pearl-fishing which ends with 
the month of May; but the fast days come 
so often in the Hindu calendar, really ex- 
ceeding in number the working days, that 
the business is in fact not carried on in 
earnest more than a month. LEach fish- 
ing-boat carries a crew of twenty, men, 
half divers and half sailors, beside the 
master and pilot, They start at ten o’clock 
in the evening; and, borne along by the 
night breeze, reach the banks before dawn. 

About midday they return to port, at the 
hour when the sea-breeze changes its di- 
rection and blows toward the land. At 
the appearance of daylight the divers com- 
mence their labors, being divided into two 


parties’ which alternately dive and rest. ° 


In diving, the one about to descend be- 
neath the water grasps with the toes of his 
right foot a rope which has attached to it 
at one extremity a large pyramid-shaped 
stone, the use of which is to render the de- 
scent easier, and to keep the pearl-fisber 
at the bottom, It is moored, as one might 
Say, to the boat by the rope which also 
enables the diver to hold communication 


with his comrades above him. He dives 
either sianding or crouching, but never 
head foremost, as has been supposed. 
With his left foot he holds his net, with 
his right hand the stone-weighted cord; 
with his left hand he pinches his nostrils; 
his ears are stopped up with cotton soaked 
in oil, as is represented in the illustration 
on page 512. When he arrives at the bot- 
tom he rapidly picks off all the oysters 
within his reach, fills the net or bag which 
hangs about his neck, and at a certain sig- 
nal is drawn up again by his companions. 
The greatest depth at which a diver can 
work does not exceed eight or nine fath- 
oms, and he cannot remain under water 
longer than half aminute. Those wonder- 
ful tales which represent certain divers as 
remaining a minute, or even several min- 
utes, under an enormous mass of water, 
whose pressure is more than twice as much 
as that of the atmosphere, are merely the 
result of the imagination, since there does 
not exist, and never has existed, any man 
capable of so extraordinary a feat. When 
the weather will permit a skillful diver 
will make as many as fifteen or twenty de- 
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scents in a morning, separated by intervals 
of rest of from ten to fifteen minutes. If 
circumstances are unfavorable he will not 
dive more than four or five times. 

This exercise, repeated thirty days each 
year, soon tells upon the health of the un- 
fortunate people who pursue it, and a diver 
seldom grows old. Many of them contract 
at an early age a frightful disease which 
voon makes the exercise of their danger- 


ficient to disperse even an entire fiotilla, 
and drive every boat into port without so 
much as an attempt to ascertain the truth 
of the alarm. 

From these few crude details some idea 
of the trials and dangers to which the 
pearl-fisher is exposed may be gained. 
With so much peril to both life and limb 
are those pure gems secured which are 
destined to be woven amid the glossy and 


PEARL-FISHING. 


ous profession impossible. The sight 
grows weak, the eyes become ulcerated, 
and the whole body is covered with sores. 

Others are sometimes stricken with apo- 
plexy on leaving the water, or die of suffo- 
cation at the bottom of the sea. 

There is yet another peril to which the 
diver is exposed, more dreaded, perhaps, 
than any other; the shark is the terror of 
the pearl-fishers, and if the word is given, 
true or false, that one of these gigantic 
and terrible fish is in their midst, it is suf- 


luxuriant tresses of a young beauty, or to 
render the snowy whiteness of her fair 


» neck yet more noticeable. Little does she 


think, as she clasps the exquisite orna- 
ments with delight, of the poor Hindoo 
fisherman who perhaps gave his life asa 
sacrifice to gain the lucent gems that form 
such a fit adornment for her own youthful 
purity. As little does she realize it, as 
that the costly lace which she views with 
so much complacency was wearily woven 
by women in life-destroying dark cellars. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MISS 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. WAYLAND had been an obedient 
husband, for peace’ sake, during a period 
of eight years. He had held his tongue 
while his wife scolded, had affected not to 
understand her insinuations, affected to 
forget everything painful to recollect, had 
suffered his habits to be changed for him, 
his opinions scouted, his friends coolly 
treated or vilified; had seen his daughter’s 
comfort interfered with, and her delicacy 
offended. At last the fatal straw that 
breaks the camel’s back was laid on, and 
Mr. Wayland made a resolution. Mr. 
Charles Tracy should find a home of his 
own. He had, ever since his mother’s 
marriage, lived at his stepfather’s by her 
sole invitation, appearing to take his right 
for granted, and had used all the liberties 
of a son of the house, was, indeed, more at 
home there than the master himself. This 
had long been a sore point, and now it 
became too sore, and Mr. Wayland took 
advantage of the first opportaatiny to puta 
stop to the infliction. 

The opportunity was this: The young 
man had come home from down town one 
evening in a state of excitement which his 
stepfather could only ascribe to intoxica- 
tion, and had walked about the house 
smoking a cigar. Mr. Wayland never 
smoked, and Tracy had heretofore confined 
his indulgences in that line to his own 
chamber; but now, as he stood in the 
street door smoking, Cicely reminded him 
of his trespass. 

“Do you know that you are smoking, 
Charles?” she asked, in surprise, hearing 
her father cough. 

“What is to prevent my knowing it?’ 
he asked, rudely, in return, puffing away 
more vigorously than before. 

Cicely had fire and pride under her gentle 
exterior, and she flashed out at that. 

“The fact that it is improper for you 
to smoke anywhere in the house except 
in your own room, made me think you must 
have forgotten,” she answered, haughtily. 
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“T don’t know who laid down that rule,” 
the young man began, still smoking; but 
he went no further. Mr. Wayland stood 
instantly in the parlor door, trembling with 
passion. 

**T laid it down, sir!’ he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘And if I had not, it is suffi- 
cient that my daughter decides so!’ 

Young Tracy stared, reddened, then, 
flinging the end of his cigar into the street, 
went up stairs, muttering to himself as he 
went. 

‘Dear papa!’ whispered Cicely, hanging 
on his arm, and watching his wrathful face 
as he looked after his stepson, her heart 
divided between delight and fear. She was 
delighted to see him assert himself at last, 
but fearful of the consequences. Mrs. 
Wayland was standing in the parlor, look- 
ing at them with an expression of astonish- 
ment and anger. 

“Go to your room now, little girl,’’ her 
father said, kissing her. “I’m sure you 
must be tired. It is eleven o’clock, and 
you have been out ever since morning.” 

She kissed him silently and went, leaving 
him to brave the storm alone. He always 
sent her off that way when there was to be 
a domestic caucus. 

But on this occasion Cicely would have 
been a highly-satisfied witness. The com- 
bat was brief, but decisive. Mr. Wayland 
put an authoritative stop to his wife’s first 
outbreak, and informed her that her son 
must leave the house the next day, and for 
the future depend on himself. She ex- 
claimed, and was curtly bidden to hold her 
tongue. She took refuge in tears and sobs, 
and her husband impatiently left the room 
and went to bed. 

Never was a woman so astounded. She 
had made the mistake, which is sometimes 
made by others, of taking the forbearance 
of a strong and spirited nature for the 
timidity of a submissive one, and her en- 
lightenment came too late. She had shown 
herself without justice or mercy, and had 
no claim to be trusted in future. She did 
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not appreciate generosity and forbearance, 
and she had reached the end of her tether. 
As long as she behaved herself she would 
be well treated, but less would be borne 
from her than perhaps from any one else. 
It was almost incredible; it took her days 
and weeks to realize that her sceptre was 
broken. 

But that night, though she believed the 
affair to be merely a sudden spurt of anger 
on her husband’s part, and that she could 
punish him for it before long, it was neces- 
sary to pour out her dissatisfaction on some 
one, and, for the first time, she took her 
son. From her room Cicely heard a battle 
of words between the two, some words so 
loud that she could not fail to hear them. 

“You have upset your dish, Charles, 
just as I knew you would. It is very well 
for me to command here, but you might 
have known better.” 

“*No use to cry for spilt milk,’? was the 
sullen answer. 

“And to think what you might have 
done!’ his mother went on. ‘‘ When we 


first came here, I told you to marry Cicely; 
but you thought you knew best. You 
might have had her at first for the asking, 


and you have thrown her away.”’ 

“*T can do better,” said the young man, 
laconically. 

Where, pray 

“T have a richer girl in my eye,’’ he 
replied. 

**Bah! I suppose you mean Olivia; and 
you know she is in love with Walter. 
Where are your eyes ?”’ 

“In my head, and in very good use,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Allow me to say, mother, 
that I know what I am about; and I am 
willing to wager you a hundred dollars 
against that silver-mounted opera-glass 
down stairs, that I shall be married to 
Olivia Malvern within a year.” 

** You will get the one no sooner than the 
other,” thought Cicely. And, stealing 
quietly from the room, she ran down stairs 
to the parlor. “My own mother’s opera- 


glass is not for either of you to lose or to" 


win.”’ 

The parlor was vacant, and unlighted 
save by the broad moonlight that streamed 
in through the back windows. It showed 
distinctly everything in the back of the 
room, and glimmered on the beautiful 
silver-frosted glass that lay on a cabinet. 
Cicely took it eagerly, as if she snatched it 
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from desecrating hands, and put it in her 
pocket. 

Instead of going up stairs again immedi- 
ately, she stood a while in the light, look- 
ing from the window over the town, and 
thinking sadly. 

“Poor father!’ she sighed; then, after 
a while, “Poor me!’ finding herself the 
more pitiable of the two. Her father had 
had his time of happiness, though it had 
been brief. He had married the woman 
he loved, and lived happily with her ten . 

That was something. 

“A perfect happiness, once enjoyed, is 
sweet to remember,’”’ she said, softly, 
**One who has had, even for a brief time, 
the best that earth can give, should not re- 
pine too much if sorrow come afterward, 
There are worse ways of losing those we 
love than by death. I will not think! I 
will not think!’ she exclaimed, wrenching 
herself away from the heaviness that was 
settling upon her. 

She walked rapidly up and down the 
long parlor, and, in one of her turns notic- 
ing a light twinkling through the trees in 
the avenue, approached the front window 
and looked across to Mrs. Malvern’s. The 
light came from Olivia’s room. 

**T wonder how she is to-night,” thought 
Cicely. ‘I wish I had gone over to ask. 
How odd it is for her to be sick and not to 
see me, too, when I called to ask.” 

Olivia had not seen any one for two days, 
being confined to her room by a bilious 
turn and bad headache, brought on by that 
unlucky excursion down the river. So her 
mother and aunt said; and, really, she was 
quite cross and nervous, and wouldn’t 
allow any one near her, they added; and 
when Walter brought up a beautiful bou- 
quet of hothouse roses, she wouldn’t have 
them stay in her room. They made her 
head worse, she said. 

*“*T wonder how she is,’’ thought Cicely. 
And, looking over, saw a figure walking 
slowly up and down in the promenade, and 
pausing now and then to look over to where 
she was looking. 

Her heart gave a sudden sharp start that 
almost made her cryout. She leaned close 
to the window and looked keenly. How 
well she knew that form, erect and steady, 
and the way the hands were clasped to- 
gether behind the back. That was Justin 
Wilder’s way of walking when he walked 
to and fro for exercise. He knew that 
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Olivia was ill, and had come up to watch 
the house in which she lived. How he 
must love her! 

As he walked her heart sank, till it 
seemed to be under his trampling feet; but 
as hope died out, and pain rose and seemed 
to take possession of all her being, resolve 
came up also with it. 

She had not mentioned to any one but 
her father a proposal which had been made 
to her. Mrs. Slade had resolved to start 
immediately for Europe, before the hot 
weather came on. She had given a lease 
of her house just as it was, and she had ip- 
vited Cicely to go abroad with her. Tempt- 
ing as the offer would otherwise have been, 
Cicely was glad that her father opposed it 
ever so gently, for Manton had held her by 
an adamantine chain. But now, in the 
stress of this pain, the chain snapped. 

“T will go,’? she said, as she sat there 
watching the lonely watcher outside. ‘‘She 
starts in a month; I can get ready in a fort- 
night. He shall not think that I am doing 
it om his account. I will be as pleasant as 
ever, and not such a fool as I have been. 
Only to-day I blushed when he spoke to 
me. He shall never see me so weak again. 
Perhaps he can’t help making love to all 
the women he knows. I’ve heard there 
are such men, human butterflies; but he 
shall never humble me again.’’ 

She turned away from the window, and 
left the room without another glance. 


CHAPTER X. 


Nornine is truer than the old proverb 
which says that it never rains but it pours. 
Did you ever notice, reader, that after a 
long dull time, if you hear one piece of 
news, as if the stagnant current of events 
had got a start, presto! another follows, 


and another. Manton was not so large a 
city but that everybody knew, at least by 
reputation, everybody else, and but little 
happened that was not matter of general 


talk. Ido not pretend that all the items” 


of gossip and surprise were furnished by 
our friends; but they did their share. 

Close upon the shocking death of Doctor 
Slade came the news that his widow had 
given up her house for three years, part, 
if not the whole, of which she was to spend 
in Europe. Then, Mr. Wayland had at last 
asserted himself in his own house, and 
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turned Charles Tracy out of it. Anybody 
could see that the young man boarded at 
the Manton House, and, indeed, he was 
quite willing to laugh about the row he 
had with the old man, of which he gave 
his own version. Then it was announced 
that Mr. Wayland had consented to let his 
daughter accompany Mrs. Slade, and the 
two were to start the first of June. And 
the very week after this piece of news, it 
was all over town that Miss Olivia Malvern 
had turned off Walter Severn, after encour- 
aging him in every way, and was actually 
engaged to Charles Tracy. 

‘Mother, Pll trouble you for that opera- 
glass,” the young man said to Mrs. Way- 
land, in announcing his engagement. 

“Don’t ask me for anything in this 
house,”’ she said, bitterly. ‘I don’t own 
the clothes I wear.” 

In view of these last announcements a 
bright idea struck Mrs. Pelham, the richest 
lady in Manton, a person whom we have 
not had occasion to mention before, and 
shall scarcely have occasion to mention 
again. She had a vast house on North 
Avenue, at some distance from Main Street, 
toward the west. This mansion ran up to 
a cupola in the centre, and had a second 
story and French roof there. But the long 
wings stretched rather than soared, being 
mostly but one story high, and the whole 
was enclosed in gardens that were the 
marvel of the town. All that glass, forcing- 
houses, a scientific gardener and plenty of 
money could do had been done, and in 
May Mrs. Pelham’s grounds were more 
bright and flowery than her carpets. This 
lady was a childless widow, perfectly inde- 
pendent, and decidedly eccentric. Ordi- 
narily she did not pay much attention to 
Manton people, having her company from 
abroad; but once in a while she took a fit 
to entertain. Such a fit took her now. 
She would give a party in honor of Cicely 
before she should go away, because she 
had liked Cicely’s mother, and because she 
respected any one who was going or had 
been to Europe; and also in honor of the 
engagement of Olivia Malvern with that 
Apollo, as she called him. She cared noth- 
ing about Charles Tracy except for his 
looks. She did not doubt that he was far 
from being a saint, though she knew no 
great harm ofhim. But he had a magnifi- 
cent person, and she considered that a 


great gift, and one to be respected. Her 
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husband, the lamented Mr. Pelham, was a 
fool; but, also, he was as handsome as a 
picture, and that was what she married 
him for. She adored beauty, always bought 
all the beautiful things she could, no matter 
whether they were useful or not; she liked 
to look at them. She had ten beautiful 
fans about the house, but never used one 
of them. That was what she married Mr. 
Pelham for, to look at. If he attempted to 
talk, she always bade him hold his tongue. 
She quite appreciated Olivia’s taste, and 
commended it. 

Thus spoke the lady to Mrs. and Miss 
Malvern, who heard her wits a sigh. They 
neither appreciated nor commended Olivia’s 
choice, but they could say nothing. She 
was willful and determined, and, besides, 
they could not but say that Charles ap- 
peared and talked very well. He had told 
them that he had always loved Olivia, and 
meant most earnestly to make her happy. 
He had fine plans for the future, too, and 
seemed to be confident that he might be a 
great man. He had a taste for politics, 


and aimed at the senate. Perhaps, after 
all, it was not so bad. They would try to 
make the best of it. But poor Walter! 


Aunt Sarah could not forget the face he 
wore when she told him the news; for as 
soon as Olivia told them, Miss Malvern 
had put on her bonnet and gone down to 
Walter’s office. 

“T wouldn’t let you keep on coming, and 
inquiring for her, and leaving her flowers, 
after this had happened,’ the lady said, 
with tears in her eyes. “‘A note came 
from Tracy to her yesterday, and this 
morning he came and took her out to ride. 
She evidently expected him. When they 
came back, she told us. She wont heara 
word of reason. It is no use to oppose 
her.”’ 

**Pray do not oppose her,” he said, after 
a little while. “‘Why should you? She is 
free to choose, and in such matters people 
like to suit themselves. I haven’t a word 
of blame for Olivia.”’ 

Meantime Cicely was very busy making 
preparations for her journey, so busy that 
she could not see any but a few of her most 
intimate friends. She even refused her- 
self to Mr. Wilder, though that gentleman 
called three times. Mrs. Wayland went into 
the parlor with profuse apologies, which 
were none too graciously received. He left 
a line for Cicely, which Mrs. Wayland read 


on the way up stairs, as he knew she 
would. 

“I cannot believe that you are going 
away in this abrupt manner. Pray let me 
see you soon. I have something to tell 
you.” 

To which Cicely made answer: 

“‘O, unbelieving Thomas, I am going 
without fail! Why you should think it in- 
credible, I cannot imagine. I think it 
simply delightful. I am sorry I am too 
much engaged to see you just now; perhaps . 
I can find time soon. Of course I am curi- 
ous to know what you can possibly have to 
say to me so particular as to need mention.” 

“ There,”’ she said, after reading her note 
over, ‘‘I don’t believe he will see any signs 
of heartbreak in that.’ 

That evening came another note, sealed, 
and this Mrs. Wayland did not read. 

“Pray do not absolutely and irrevocably 
resolve to go away till I have seen you,’’ he 
wrote. ‘I know it is asking a good deal, 
but I have reasons. Could not you delay 
the final fiat till after Mrs. Pelham’s 
party 99 

Cicely flamed up angrily. 

““He would have let me go without a 
word if he had not known that Olivia is 
engaged. I wont answer the note. He 
may think what he likes.” 

He did think what he liked, and it was 
this: 

‘* What have I done to make her so jeal- 
ous? Have I betrayed too much my love 
for Olivia?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


OurviA dressed for Mrs. Pelham’s enter- 
tainment with a feeling that she must be 
dreaming and should wake soon; surely 
she should wake soon. She did not suffer, 
she assured herself, she was not unhappy, 
but she felt so strangely, and O, she must 
wake up soon! All that terrible story, she 
could not believe it; still less could she 


_believe that she had actually promised to 


marry Charles Tracy. How the promise 
was made, she could not tell. She only 
knew that it seemed to have been made, 
and that she could not escape from it, and 
it was hateful to her, and daily and hourly 
growing more hateful. She shivered with 
loathing when she saw her fiance come up 
the steps, and grew faint if he came near 
her. 
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A troublesome and most repelling lady- 
love he found her, and must unwise was 
his manner of meeting the difficulty, for 
no lover could be more complaining. 

“T never told you that I loved you, and 
I don’t!’ Olivia cried, fiercely, when he 
had been tenderly reproaching her with 
her coldness to him. ‘I have promised to 
marry you sometime, when I get ready, and 
not before, and if you annoy me, I will re- 
tract the promise.” 

.O, if he had only got angry, and given 
her back her word; but he did not. 

“T don’t mean to annoy you, Olivia,’’ he 
would say, penitently. ‘Forgive me for 
forgetting what you have suffered. I will 
be patient, and perhaps my faithful affec- 
tion will yet win a return. Remember, it 
is only because I love you so much that I 
complain. It would kill me to lose you. 
But I know that cannot be; you are too 
honorable to break a solemn promise.’’ 

Of course she felt her fetters all the 
stronger after that. And now was to come 
the worst ordeal of all. She had consented 
to Tracy’s request that their engagement 
should be made known at once, believing 
him when he said that his motive was to 


put all hope out of Walter’s heart, so that 
he would not attempt to speak to her, and 
so put it out of her power to conceal her 
feelings. She knew she could not keep 
her secret if she had to hear his reproaches 


and entreaties. But the true motive had 
been to bind her faster to that rash promise, 
made in the first unreasoning anguish of 
her discovery. It had been hard enough 
to listen to the privately expressed congrat- 
ulations of friends, and let Mr. Wayland 
kiss her and call her daughter. Now she 
must face the whole assembled town with 
Tracy by her side, and acknowledge him 
almost as publicly as if she married him. 

“The misery of pain is bad enough,” 
she thought, ‘but the misery of shame is 
worse. People will all think I am fickle, 
and heartless, and worse than that. They 
will think I have turned off a noble man, 
whom all respect, for one whom—my God! 
I do not myself respect. But itis a dream; 
it must be. I never felt this way before, 
and it natural.” 

“ Ave you ready, dear?” asked her aunt’s 
voice at the door. 

Olivia started. 

‘All but the flowers, auntie, and those 
you are going to place for me.”’ 
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Miss Malvern came rustling in in a gray 
moire, with lappets of superb point lace on 
her yet beautiful hair. She looked criti- 
cally at her niece. 

dear,” she said, “I think it was a 
mistake for you to wear white; you have 
not yet recovered your color sufficiently. 
How odd that short illness should have 
taken such a hold on you.” 

“T think the color will come presently,” 
Olivia said, glancing at the mirror. ‘‘ Every 
evening my color comes; [ am only pale in 
the daytime. And see how red my lips are; 
they always begin first, then my cheeks 
light up after.” 

Miss Malvern sighed anxiously. She 
feared that Olivia was seriously ill; but 
the girl had taken all her warnings and 
questionings so impatiently that she did 
not venture to say any more, only began to 
arrange the flowers in her hair. 

Olivia wore some misty white dress, all 
puffs from waist to hem, her arms and 
shoulders being partly hidden by the trans- 
parent stuff. There was no color but a 
girdle and sash ends of myrtle vines, 
fastened by a bunch of English violets, the 
same flowers in the looped braids of her 
hair. Altogether the whole effect was, 
though lovely, something sad, till her color 
began to come. Scarcely were the last 
arrangements made before a faint pink 
began to show in her cheeks, to grow deep- 
er and deeper, till, before she reached her 
destination, her face was aglow with crim- 
son fires, and her eyes sparkling like dia- 
monds. The carriages came, Mrs. Malvern 
gave her daughter an admiring glance, then 
wrapped around her a gay-striped burnous, 
and they went out. Miss Malvern rode in 
the first carriage with Charles Tracy, and 
Olivia in the second with her mother, and 
in a few minutes they were at Mrs. 
Pelham’s. 

This lady had shown her independence 
and her good taste, also, by some of her 
arrangements, in which she had set aside 
established usages. A high fence of canvas 
had been constructed all round her exten- 
sive gardens just inside the iron one, thus 
shutting out completely the eyes even of 
the uninvited, and making the grounds as 
private as the house. The carriages and 
guests had been directed to come to a side 
gate leading to the rear of the grounds, 
where, through a canvas-covered and 
walled passage, they reached two pavilions, 
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built expressly for dressing-rooms; so the 
company were entirely presentable when 
first they appeared. There was no stealing 
in and pretending not to see or be seen, 
then coming down stairs afterwards visible. 
When the wraps had been removed and 
the last flower or jewel adjusted, the com- 
pany returned half down the white-walled 
avenue, stepped through a parted curtain, 
and stood in the central garden walk, 
directly in front of the great open door of 
the house, which was a blaze of light from 
basement to attic. But no lamps profaned 
the dewy shadows of the gardens, lighted 
only by the tender stars, or gleams through 
window and door. Some of the walks near 
the house were bright as day, the terraces 
in particular, and all their rainbow garni- 
ture of flowers was visible to the faintest 
tint and most delicate petal; but there 
were arbors dim with a fragrant twilight, 
and walks shadowy and sweet. Inside the 
house not a flower was to be seen, but little 
fountains in every room threw up perfumed 
waters, and at the end of the long drawing- 
‘oom, an alcove, with a bow-window, was 
partitioned off by a verdant wall of glossy 
ivy, trained on a gilded trellis and growing 
‘a large china vases. 

The company were already in large 


numbers when the Malverns walked up the 


carpeted path to the hall, and Olivia’s debut 
was sufficiently observed. Indeed, it would 
not have had so much eclat later in the 
evening, when there was a greater crowd, 


and many were scattered about the gardens, 
and in nooks and corners of the house. 

Mrs. Pelham, in matronly black velvet 
and gold fringes, had her station in the 
hall, and as this party approached her the 
groups scattered about, and those near the 
doors leading off into the rooms, all paused 
in their conversation to look. Olivia bore 
the fire of glances as though she saw in 
them the critical gaze of enemies, rather 
than the sympathetic regard of friends. 
Her wheole air was one of smiling disdain 
and defiance. Mrs. Pelham received her 
with effusion. 

“You are dazzling, my dear!” she whis- 
pered. ‘I should say that you are painted 
if art could give such color. Stay here by 
me a while; I want every one to see you.” 

It was this brilliant group, the Malverns, 
Tracy. and Mrs. Pelham, that first greeted 
the eyes forming the terminus of the long 
vista seen by new-comers, as they stepped 
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into the garden walk from the dressing- 
rooms. One, seeing it, drew back hastily, 
as if smitten in the face. 

*“T cannot go in now,” he said to his 
companion. ‘I really cannot face that.” 

Justin Wilder, scarcely less agitated than 
he, drew him back to the dressing-room. 

‘“* Let us wait here till that tableau breaks 
up,” he said, in a voice of suppressed 
anger. “I call it rather theatrical, and 
decidedly too much of a parade. Did there 
ever exist a more ineffable puppy than that - 
Tracy? He poses there as though for the 
world to admire. Did you see that smile 
of his? Confound it! I would like to see 
the fellow humiliated ; but the humiliation 
is allon the part of Olivia Malvern. She 
is ashamed, be sure; it isn’t in her not to 
be.” 

Walter said nothing, but after a moment 
got up from the chair into which he had 
thrown himself. 

are right,’”’ he said; “‘she has hu- 
miliated herself in taking him, and it isn’t 


for me to shrink as if I had done a mean 
action. Iam not ashamed that every one 
knows I am disappointed, for, after all, my 
greatest disappointment is that she should 
be capable of such a choice. Come!’ 

But when they stepped into the garden 


again the group had dissolved, and the 


Malverns were not visible. A new constel- 
lation had taken their place, in the centre 
of which stood Cicely Wayland. Wilder 
paused a little way from the steps, with his 


hand on his companion’s arm. 
“Does she not look like the alabaster 


image of a saint?” he whispered. ‘Can 
you conceive anything purer? She looks 
as if wrapped in an azure cloud. What is 
that misty gauze that women sometimes 
make themselves celestials in? It fades 
into air. I never saw such arms, or such 
glistening bands of hair; it is brighter than 
jewels. See the slow superior smile she 
gives John Sibley; and the poor fellow 
fancies that he can make her love him!” 

**Here you are at last!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pelham. ‘‘Gentlemen who do not bring 
ladies should come early, and admire the 
ladies as they enter. Mr. Severn, I have 
a pretty demoiselle for you to devote 
yourself to. She can’t speak a word of 
English, and you speak French admirably. 
Blanche, where are you?” 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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A HARD CASE: 
—OR,— 
CAPTAIN WATERMAN’S PET. 
BY FRED STINSON. 


I. 


Ir is about a hard specimen of humanity 
this sketch is written; and, when I state 
that the specimen in question was an 
American packet mate, my readers—espec- 
ially if they have ever made the passage of 
the Western Atlantic in a sailing-vessel— 
will no doubt see the fitness of the soubri- 
quet which I have applied to him, and 
which heads this article. 

Robert Brakem was a man about thirty- 
eight years old, a thorough sailor, anda 
first-class packet mate; and, being an Al 
chief officer, of course he was too rare an 
article ever to be made a captain. 


Brakem—Brick Brakem, as he was 
called, on account of his dark red hair, 
which in crisp curls adorned his head— 
had been a follower of the sea twenty-two 
years. About his parentage and boyhood 
days he never spoke; this much only was 


known, that he was an orphan. I, as his 


biographer am a little more familiar with 
his earlier life, and will endeavor to give 
a brief and truthful account of this period 
of his career, which, though bitter enough, 


was probably the sweetest portion of his 
existence. 

He was a poorhouse foundling; his 
mother having sought shelter there, and 
died when his eyes first saw the light, leav- 
ing him for a heritage the world—its scorn 
and coldness. We are told by grave philos- 
ophers, eminent philanthropists, eloquent 
clergymen, and enthusiasts in general, that 
all the universe is founded on love. That 
it is the first instinct of the newborn babe, 
clings to us through life, and follows us to 
the grave. Bob Brakem was certainly an 
exception to the rule. His first marked 
characteristic was a perfect indifference to 
all and everything around him. He did 
not even cry, and I think would have suf- 
fered starvation without once using that 
infantile prerogative in asking for food. As 
the customary ring—the badge of woman’s 
servitude to some particular man—was 
missing from the dead mother’s hand, it 


was sagely hinted by the matron of the 
poorhouse, and several others who attend- 
ed his birth, that he was a child of love. 
Be this as it may, this quality never showed 
itself during his life—allowing that he 
possessed it; material of a much sterner 
kind encasing it so strongly that the small- 
est particle never escaped. He was no- 
body’s pet, and was never known to pet 
anything himself. He did as he was told, 
and never asked the why nor wherefore. 
Kind treatment he received without thanks, 
and harsh treatment without complaint. 
No one cared for him, and he cared for no 
one. Every one said he was a bad boy, 


though he was never known to rob a hen- 
roost or orchard, cut a harness, or mali- 
ciously break a window, stone a cat, or put 
a board over a chimney, as boys of his age 
were wont to do; yet, the whole town 
agreed in saying that he was bad, and he 


never resented it. The only quality they 
gave him credit for, was being a faithful 


worker. 
Owing to this, when he was twelve years 
of age, at the annual sale of town paupers— 


after a lively competition—he was knocked 
down to the richest farmer in the county, 


who had bid to take him for nothing, 
agreeing to board, clothe and school him 
until he was eighteen years old, in consid- 
eration of the assistance which he might 
render on the farm. Four years he lived 
in this home, stolid and indifferent to all 
around him. He was such a faithful la- 
borer he never received any harsher treat- 
ment than hard words; and I am inclined 
to think his silent ways gave rise to an ap- 
prehension in the minds of his associates, 
that he would be the very devil if once 
aroused. How true their judgment was 
shall be seen. 

It was during the haying season, and 
Farmer Brookings had sent his charity boy 
from the field to the house for a pail of 
that exhilarating beverage known as 
swanky; composed of molasses, ginger and 
water. Mrs. Brookings, the farmer’s thrifty 
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and shrewish wife, had made the com- 
pound as requested, and Bob was carrying 
it across the yard, when at the gate he 
met an obstacle to his free exit, in the 
shape of Miss Belle Brookings, his master’s 
daughter. She stood directly in the en- 
trance, talking volubly to an exquisitely 
gotten-up young student (this was an aca- 
demical town), who evidently admired 


“ Her budding grace 
And lovely face.” 


Miss Belle was an attractive girl of six- 
teen, and could be very charming, if she 
had a mind; but, I am sorry to say, she 
had enough of her mother’s shrewishness 
to be very ugly also when she had a mind. 
When Bob tried to pass her at the narrow 
gate, she was so much engaged in her flir- 
tation with the young theolog., that she 
paid no attention to his polite “ Beg par- 
don, miss’’—the last school-teacher had 
taught him the rudiments of etiquette—as 
he tried to squeeze by her, his ten-quart 
pail full to the brim. The attempt proved 
unfortunate, for he spilt a cupful of the 
swanky on her white muslin dress; and 
this little accident changed the current of 
his future life, as it metamorphosed the 
boy, otherwise destined to the ordinary 
fate of a country clod, into one of the most 
reckless men and best sailors that ever 
trod a plank. Miss Belle, though deaf to 
his voice, was instantly alive to the fact 
that he had spoilt her dress, and, seizing 
him by his curly auburn hair, she admin- 
istered to him several slaps on the face, 
before he had time to think what it was 
about. 

“There,” said she, as she gave him the 
final smack, “take that, you lowbred, 
zood-for-nothing, red-headed pauper! 
When father comes in I'll tell him to give 
you more.”’ 

For one moment the “‘lowbred” pauper 
was bewildered; the next he had dropped 
the pail—which did still further damage to 
her dress, and also to the white duck pants 
of the theological beau—and seized her 
wrists with a grasp so vehement, that the 
bracelet of lava beads and medallions came 
to pieces in his hand. She screamed for 
help, which was forthcoming, in the shape 
of her mother, her valiant beau having re- 
treated as soon as he saw the clouds of 
war; whether because the particular doc- 
trine he was studying forbade any partici- 
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pation in strife, or whether from an innate 
love of peace, is not known. However, 
some fortnight afterwards it was rumored 
that Algernon Blake (the theolog. in ques- 
tion) had given Farmer Brookings’s chari- 
ty help a severe thrashing, for insulting 
Miss Belle in his august presence, thereby 
causing the aforesaid help torun away. It 
is true some malicious persons hinted that 
the boot was on the other leg, and that it 
was Blake, Jr., who received the thrash- 
ing; and they even went so far as to trace 
the report of his own prowess to himself; 
and his character for veracity not being too 
well established, the town was divided on 
the question; that is to say, the young la- 
dies all declared that Algernon had given 
the pauper his just deserts; and all the 
young gentlemen—who hated Algernon, on 
account of his success in gaining the affec- 
tions of the farmers’ daughters—declared 
that the pauper deserved a free scholarship 
at the academy, for the way in which he 
had polished off Mr. Blake and his airs; 
but, as Mr. Blake has nothing more to do 
with the story, we will drop him, and re- 
turn to the belligerents. 

Mrs. Brookings promptly answered the 
cries of her daughter. Rushing from the 
porch-door, she took the situation in ata 
glance. In a moment her grasp was on 
the boy’s collar, and her disengaged hand 
was belaboring him soundly about the 
head, until, with a mighty effort, he broke 
away from her and ran towards the road. 
Here a fresh enemy met him, in the shape 
of Brookings, Jr., who, hearing the cries 
of his sister, had come from the field to 
see what the trouble was. Comprehend- 
ing that Bob was concerned in it, he 
promptly attempted to arrest his flight; 
but our hero was not to be stopped so 
easily. As quick as thought he precipi- 
tated himself on young Brookings, and the 
next moment both of them were rolling 
over in the road. The combat was’ of 
short duration, and though the farmer's 
son was two years older, and proportion- 
ately larger, Bob arose victorious, leaving 
his antagonist lying helpless in the road, 
with a severe cut in his head, received by 
coming in contact with a sharp stone. The 
first thing the victor did was to secure the 
scythe which his vanquished foe had 
dropped during the struggle. Armed with 
this weapon, he felt secure against further 
molestation. 
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In the meantime, Mrs. Brookings had 
gone to the assistance of her prostrate son, 
and the joint shrieks of herself and daugh- 
ter had attracted the attention of the 
farmer and his men in the field, and they 
came up in a body to ascertain the cause. 

When they came on the scene their eyes 
told them half, and the women’s tongues 
quickly told the rest. Bob had just com- 
menced his retreat, but when the farmer 
bade his men go and seize the young ras- 
cal, and they started to obey, he turned 
around, scythe in hand, with a fearless air, 
and determination of tone far beyond one 
of his age, and said: 

“Mr. Brookings, I have worked for you 
four years as well as I knew how, and I 
suppose you have been as good to me as 
any master would have been; but now I 
am going to leave; and if you or any one 
tries to stop me, I will kill them.” And 
the maddened boy grasped the snath with 
a firmer clutch, and prepared for battle. 

The men drew back. They saw blood in 
his eye, and, as they had nothing personal 
against the lad, and liked him well enough, 
they gruffly told Farmer Brookings to set- 
tle his own family quarrels. This enraged 
the farmer so, that, seizing a pitchfork 
from one of them, he started to assault the 
boy, who was slowly retreating backward, 
facing him. At this juncture his daughter 
—either from fear of her father’s safety, or 
shame at her own conduct— interfered, 
and rushing in front of her infuriate pa- 
rent, stopped him before he got within 
striking distance of the young savage. The 
irate old man, thus stopped, gave vent to 
his feelings as follows: 

“You young villain, you poorhouse spawn, 
drop that scythe and go into the house, or 
I'll have you arrested and sent to jail.” 

“Twill never go into your house again,” 
replied the boy. “I have been struck, 
and for nothing.” And stepping forward 
a step, and looking fiercely into the eyes of 
the girl—who was clinging to her father, 
shrinking in terror at his sudden approach 
—he hissed, “‘ Belle Brookings, I’ll make 
you sorry yet for what you’ve done; if it 
takes me a hundred years, I’ll have re- 
venge!’ The next moment he was off 
down the road, and in a few seconds out 
of sight, and no one followed him. 

All that night the girl’s ears rang with 
the last words of the pauper boy, and in 
that town he was seen no more. 
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II. 

A¥rTer the runaway had put a safe dis- 
tance between himself and his enemies, he 
paused a moment for breath, and, turning 
around, shook his fist in the direction of 
the farm, the weather-vane of the barn—a 
wooden cow, the handiwork of some rustic 
craftsman—being just visible over the tops 
of the trees. In doing this, he, for the 
first time, became aware that he held 
something in his clenched hand. Opening 
it, he found a medallion head and one or 
two of the beads belonging to the bracelet 
which he had broken on the girl’s wrist. 
The sight of these memorials enraged him 
afresh, He dashed them on the ground 
with an oath, and rather a heavy one fora 
boy; the first he had ever uttered, but, I 
am sorry to say, not the last. 

For a moment he stood thus, alternately 
looking at the pieces of broken finery, and 
then in the direction of the farm. Some- 
thing was passing in his mind. It was the 
first and possibly the only time he ever re- 
flected. Whatever the argument may have 
been—between heart and head, conscience 
and the devil—he quickly decided it, and, 
picking up the fragments of the broken 
bracelet, he put them in his pocket with a 
sort of triumphant laugh—which sounded 
half cruel from one so young—as if they 
were the trophies of some hard-worn vic- 
tory, or the mementos of a successful 
strike for liberty. Hanging the scythe on 
the bough of a roadside tree—where it was 
found by the farmer next day—and indulg- 
ing in another menace at the inoffensive 
wooden cow that turned lazily in the wind, 
he took up his line of march for the next 
town, which he reached shortly after 
nightfall. 

Not having any money to pay for lodg- 
ings, he availed himself of the dust-pit of 
the nearest sawmill for a couch, and slept 
soundly until awakened by the whirr of 
the machinery next morning. He told the 

men in the mill as much of his story as he 
thought would benefit him, and then asked 
them to give him some work, that he might 
earn enough money to pay for his dinner. 
This they could not do, but out of their 
breakfast-cans and baskets they found 
enough scraps remaining to furnish him 
with a tolerably good meal, which he ate 
with an appetite not at all impaired by his 
recent escapade. 

Lying in the creek, at the mill-slip, was 
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ascow loading lumber. By conversation 
with the commander of this inland clipper, 
Bob discovered that she was bound fora 
schooner lying in the river at the mouth of 
the creek, and, moreover, the aforesaid 
schooner was in need of a cook; and, as 
coasters usually take boys for cooks, here 
was a chance for him, if he understood 
anything about the culinary art. Now, as 
his experience in cooking had been limited 
to roasting an ear of corn, and toasting 
bread—and his face at the same time—it is 
reasonable to suppose that this position 
would not suit him; but he was not to be 
daunted for his lack of knowledge asa 
chef de cuisine, and offered to help pole 
the scow for the privilege of a.passage to 
the schooner; thus his nautical experience 
commenced on a fresh water creek. 

Reaching the schooner, he soon made 
his wants known to her skipper; and, as 
he demanded no wages for the first trip, his 
services were promptly accepted, and he 
was forthwith installed as cook, boy, crew, 
and factotum in general. On the articles 
his name read as an able seaman, at fifteen 
dollars per month, which the owners paid, 
and the captain—worthy man—appropri- 
ated for his own use. 

Bob did not continue a great while in 
the coasting service; the duties being too 
multifarious, and savoring too much of 
the kitchen. Though he was accustomed 
to hard work, there was a little too much 
here even for him. It was from wheel to 
lookout; from lookout to the pumps, and 
then to his bunk for his few hours’ sleep, 
which he never got entire, the mate having 
a cheerful habit of setting the little clock 
in the cabin ahead during his watch on 
deck, and getting up and setting it back 
during his watch below. 

One morning, while lying in East River, 
New York, the captain of the schooner 
waited a long time for his cook to serve 
him with breakfast, and at last, becoming 
impatient, he went to the little caboose to 
see what caused the delay. He found the 
coffee boiling over into the spider, and the 
eggs fried to a crisp—but no cook. This 
was explained, however, by a note pinned 
to the galley-dresser with a fork, stating 
that Master Bob had started on a deep-water 
voyage in the good ship Reynard, which 
had lain at the next pier to them, and had 
hauled out that morning, and was now 
towing out through the narrows; sheeting 
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home her topsails, with a fair wind bound 
for Valparaiso. After reading the note, 
the skipper muttered an oath or two, took 
the coffee and eggs off the stove, and 
made the best of it, by going down into the 
cabin, scratching the boy’s name off the 
crew-list, and figuring up how much he 
should charge the owners for the run- 
away’s services. 

It is not my purpose to follow my hero 
very minutely through his sea-life; a few 
incidents will suffice to show how he 
earned the not too enviable titles of 
‘Bully Waterman’s Pet,’ and “A Hard 
Case.”” Four years he continued making 
long voyages. He was never much liked 
by his shipmates, though somewhat feared; 
in fact, he acted very little different at sea 
from what he had on shore. He was well 
liked by the officers, for he was a good sea- 
man, and never shirked from the most 
difficult or unpleasant work. It was dur- 
ing this time that the nickname of Brick 
was given him, on account of the color of 
his hair; and even if that had been black, 
the name would have suited him equally as 
well. If you had seen him as I have, 
standing on the rail of an Indiaman in a 
tropical port, dressed in a suit of cool 
linen, and a Panama which sat jauntily on 
ashapely head, adorned with short crisp 
curls—if you had seen him standing thus, 
with the symmetry of an Apollo and the 
strength of a Hercules—if you had seen 
his quick bright restless eye, and the 
handsome face, adorned with a thick tawny 
mustache, which hid a thin cruel lip—you 
would have said he was the beau ideal of 
an American sailor; and if you had seen 
the way in which he leaped from the rail 
to a lighter’s deck, and quelled a row 
among a crowd of refractory Burmese 
boatmen, you would have said he was a 
perfect brick. But if you had seen him 
when he came aboard that ship—in an- 
other climate—as she was towing down 
Boston harbor, outward bound, by the 
time she had passed Minot’s Ledge you 
would have made up your mind that he 
was a pretty hard brick, and you could 
have collected broken heads enough to 
have proved your opinion correct. ButI 
will go back a few years, and relate the 
circumstance which promoted him to the 
rank of an officer. 

After about four years of tropical voyag- 
ing, he thought he would like to see a lit- 
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tle of the Old World; so, finding himself 
in New York, without any money, anda 
pillow-case full of clothes, he shipped on 
board the black ball packet “ Calhoun,” 
“ Cushing, commander,”’ bound for Liver- 
pool with a load of grain. Captain Cush- 
ing was accounted a bad man, and mate 
or foremast hand who went the second 
time with him was considered a miracle of 
toughness. Now Captain Cushing had a 
number of odd ways about him, one of 
which was his putting on so unnautical a 
garment as a green shooting-jacket when- 
ever he felt uneasy and wanted to fight. 
This eccentricity was well known by every 
packet sailor. The first three or four days 
eut all went well; the usual amount of 
kicks and cuffs had been administered to 
the most inoffensive portion of the crew, 
and the whole ship’s company had been 
brought into good working order. One 


afternoon, about four bells in the first 
mate’s watch, Captain Cushing appeared 
on deck, wearing the ominous green jacket. 
Instantly every man evinced a nervous at- 
tention to his work quite remarkable. 
The ship was running a course—the wind 


a little abaft the beam—with a topmast 
and a lower studding-sail set. The wind 
increased until studding-sails, royals, fly- 
ing-jib and topgallant-sails were taken in 
and furled. This made the gallant captain 
nervous, for he did not like the idea of 
shortening sail with a fair breeze. At last 
the wind gradually headed the ship off, 
and in a short time it was barely possible 
to keep her on her course with everything 
braced up sharp. This was a climax to 
the old sea-dog’s trouble; and he com- 
menced to vent his spite on the man at the 
wheel, who was none other than our friend 
Brick Brakem. 

“Keep her course!’ yelled Cushing. 
“What the devil are you letting her fall 
off for?” 

“The wind is heading her, sir. She 
wont come up to it,’ answered Brick. 

The long-wished-for moment had come; 
he had a chance to quarrel; a man had 
dared to answer him back, and that was all 
the sea-tyrant cared to know. It mattered 
not that the answer was respectful and 
true. The idea that a man had dared 
open his mouth to him without being asked 
a direct question, was cause enough to 
punish him for want of a better reason. A 
spring from the house-deck to the poop, 
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and Captain Cushing was alongside of his 
victim. 

“Answer me back, will you, you imperti- 
nent snob? I'll teach you better; take 
that?’ And he struck the helmsman a 
blow on the face that cut a great gash on 
his lip, and made the blood flow in a tor- 
rent. Brick did not leave the wheel, as 
Captain Cushing expected he would; he 
only grasped the spokes firmer, clenched 
his teeth, and kept his eye on the weather 
leach of the mizzen-topsail, putting the 
wheel down a few spokes, to keep her 
nearer the wind. 

To say that Captain Cushing was aston- 
ished would not be enough; he was dumb- 
founded. He was used to striking men at 
the wheel, although a dangerous thing to 
do; and he had always seen them run 
away, or heard them make some reply, 
thus giving him an excuse for administer- 
ing a second blow. But this man did 
neither, but stuck to his post, and never 
even winked. Captain Cushing at last got 
over his astonishment. He was not satis- 
fied. One blow had only sharpened his 
appetite. He wanted a pugilistic banquet; 
he wanted satisfaction for the head wind. 
He therefore proceeded to tantalize his 
victim: 

‘So, Mr. Smarty, that has shut you up, 
has it? Now suppose I were to ask youa 
question, do you think you could answer 
it?” 

“Yes sir,’”’ was hissed from the marred 
lips. 

“Then,” said the brute, with a sneer, 
“how did you like it?” 

The answer came slow and distinct: 

“Captain Cushing, you would never 
have dared strike me if my hands had not 
been engaged at this wheel. You knew I 
would not let it go.” 

** Now, by the ‘ great horn spoon’ ’’—his 
favorite expression—“‘ Enoch Cushing was 
never afraid of anything in the shape of 
man or devil; your hands shall be disen- 
gaged, and I’ll try your mettle, giving you 
an equal chance. Relieve the wheel here, 
somebody!” And saying this, Captain 
Enoch Cushing went down the companion- 
way into his private cabin, telling Brick to 
follow him as soon as he wis relieved. 

In afew moments the wheel had changed 
hands, and the recipient of Captain Cush- 
ing’s marked favors had quietly deposited 
his sheath-knife, jacket and cap on deck, 
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tightened his belt, and entered the lion’s 
den. 

The mate, who had been standing on the 
weather-side of the poop, witnessing the 
fracas, now anxiously listened for some in- 
dication of what was going on below. In 
afew moments there was heard the dull 
heavy thud of blows rapidly delivered; 
then a smothered oath or two; then the 
falling of a heavy body; then a long si- 
lence. This was broken by the appearance 
of the captain and his victim in the com- 
panionway. The former showed his head 
but a moment, but long enough for the 
mate and the man at the wheel to see that 
it bore signs of severe usage. 

“Mr. Marston,” he said, addressing the 
mate, “let a couple of ’em bring this man’s 
things aft, and give him a bunk in the sec- 
ond mate’s room. To-morrow he will take 
Mr. Ferguson’s place!’ (Mr. Ferguson was 
the third mate, and was laid up witha 
broken leg.) And saying this, the valiant 
captain dived below, and was not seen on 
deck for a week. His orders were obeyed, 
although it did not take two men to handle 
our hero’s kit. What he had, over and 
above the clothes he stood in, he could 
have put in a stocking, if he had had a 
spare one to use for such a purpose. 

It soon became known all over the ship 
that the old man (the captain) had been 
vanquished by Brick, and the victor’s 
health was drunk that night by the crew 
in draughts of weakly tea, insufficiently 
sweetened with sour molasses. But they 
did not continue to gloat long over his suc- 
cess; he soon showed in his true colors, 
and was even harder than the captain, who 
felt wonderfully well pleased at his own 
sagacity in discovering such a promising 


young officer. And thus it was that Brick., 


Brakem was raised from before to abaft 
the mast. 


YEAR after year passed by, and Robert 
Brakem went through all the grades to 
chief officer, and there he stopped. He 
had been in all the hard ships and with all 
the hard captains of the time, and in hard- 
ness he outrivalled them all. He had for 
a long time sailed with the celebrated 
Waterman, the inventor of the patent 
iron block-strap, and the bean ideal of a 
hard American shipmaster. He was the 
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only mate that Waterman was ever heard 
to speak of in any but the most deprecia- 
tive terms. Of Brick, however, he was 
once heard to say, in talking to a fellow 
captain : 

“That man, sir, is a gem; he would as 
soon fight as eat, any time.’’ 

This was widely circulated, and was as 
good as a thousand letters of reeommenda- 
tion; and “ Bully Waterman’s Pet ”—as he 
was called after this—was in great comand 
on the Western Ocean. 

Like all sailors, he, of course, had his 
share of the ‘‘Dreadnought.” (I do not 
believe there is a so-called American sailor 
who does not claim to have been at least 
one passage in that famed clipper.) Her 
commander, Captain Samuels, in speaking 
of him, said: 

“He is a mate in a thousand; and I 
would stand to my coattails for him 
through all the courts in England.” 

This was said on the occasion of his ar- 
rest in Liverpool, on a charge of assault 
with intent to kill, from which he escaped 
with the usual five pound fine, and a se- 
vere reprimand from the judge. 

To use a sailor’s phrase, wherever he 
went he made a hot ship; and one old 
darkey who had been a passage with him, 
said to me, ‘‘ Dat yere Brick Brakem was 
de hardest nut dis chile ever sailed wid; 
jolly, he used to make tings so hot you 
couldn’t put bofe your feet on deck at 
onct.”” I thought the old fellow’s illustra- 
tion good. 

Brakem’s manner with men was singular 
as well as hard. He would knock a man 
down for the slightest offence or neglect 
of duty, and never speak to him of the 
cause. As long asa man understood his 
duty and performed it to the letter, he got 
along well enough; but the slightest mis- 
demeanor was punished with a blow, and 
if the unfortunate victim showed any sign 
of resistance, he was treated in the most 
brutal manner. He was especially hard on 
those who had been tenderly reared; and 
if any mother or sister besought him to 
have an especial care over their loved one, 
that settled the fate of the unfortunate to 
acertainty. His appearance was very de- 
ceptive. Lady passengers, when they first 
came on board, were struck with his fine 
manly bearing and handsome face, and al- 
ways admired him very mucb; but in 4 
short time some act of brutality towards 
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the men would stifle every sentiment ex- 
cept that of disgust. In his intercourse 
with ladies he was always frigidly polite, 
but to the charms of beauty, and the feel- 
ings of sailors, he was equally insensible. 

Years slipped away, and at last Robert 
Brakem was promised the command of a 
vessel. After twenty-two years’ appren- 
ticeship, eighteen of which he had been 
officer, his only ambition and desire in life 
was to be realized; the ship, whose chief 
mate he was at this time, was to be put 
under his charge as soon as she arrived 
home. 

Ona bright October day they left Shields, 
North of England, and had a pleasant run 
down the North Sea, through the Downs, 
out of the English Channel into the broad 
and tempestuous Atlantic. 

To describe the horrors of a winter pas- 
sage across the Western Ocean is beyond 
my power. Only those who have experi- 
enced it as a foremast-hand, or officer on 
board of a sailing-vessel, can have an ade- 
quate idea of the hardships and dangers 
which are encountered on its ever restless 
surface. I believe sailors partake a great 
deal of the nature of the waters on which 


they travel; and this is the reason why the 
officers and seamen, in what is called the 
Western Ocean trade, have such a hard 


and unenviable reputation. The constant 
buffeting with the ever turbulent sea—the 
privation of cold, hunger and thirst, which 
they often undergo on long winter passages 
—the suffering which they see about them, 
and experience themselves, and cannot al- 
leviate; suffering against which all the 
precautions and exertions of man are in- 
effectual—suffering that will ever be on 
the bosom of the mighty ocean until man 
is given unlimited power over earth, air, 
fire and water. This battling against the 
power of the elements, and constant com- 
panionship with danger, I say, steels the 
heart, and nerves the hand to acts of cruel- 
ty which the same man would have shrunk 
from in horror had his lot been cast among 
calmer and softer scenes. 

The good ship “ Wild Hunter” had on 
this passage a crew of mixed Germans, or 
“Yaw-Haws,” as her mates derisively 
termed them. There was only one man in 
the whole crew who could speak or under- 
stand more than ten words of English. 
This exception was a young fellow about 
eighteen or nineteen, an American, and for 
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a wonder, “‘ Waterman’s Pet’’ never visit- 
ed him with any harsher treatment than 
an oath or two at the wheel. However, 
what he spared him he added to the ac- 
count which he almost daily settled with 
one or another of the poor Dutchmen. 

The passage was an unusually long and 
severe one. The captain, an old sea-dog 
of half a century’s experience, said he had 
never encountered anything like it before. 
First, northwest gales blowing them south- 
ward ; then, southwest gales driving them 
northward; and what few spells of fair 
wind they did have eventually ended in 
such gales as to oblige them to lay to. 

After eighty days of reefing, wareing, 
tacking, beating, furling and pumping—on 
short allowance of tough beef, damaged 
biscuit and brackish water, and an over 
supply of curses and blows—a spark of life 
thrilled through the worn-out and despon- 
dent crew by the cry of “Light ho!’ Aft 
everything was bustle; officers were in the 
mizzen-rigging with their glasses; the cap- 
tain in his cabin, examining his chart, and 
asking for the bearing of the light. Yes, 
it was the Highland Light of Cape Cod 
bearing south, and if they could only hold 
the wind afew hours longer, they would 
be safely moored in Boston harbor; ay, 
and in time to eat their New Year’s dinner 
there ; for this was about four o’clock on a 
starlight New Year morn. Everybody 
seemed to be inspired with new life, and 
preparations were instantly commenced 
for going into port looking as neat as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The only idler 
on board being the young American, who 
was laid up, having been dangerously rup- 
tured while trying to secure a water-cask 
which a sea had broken loose; the cask 
jamming him against the house. 

That there is many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip is not only a true saying, but is 
also one that has more various illustrations 
than any other. At eight o’clock, with- 
out any sign or warning by barometer or 
sky, the air was filled with snow, and the 
wind was increasing. They ran until eleven 
o’clock, but meeting with no pilot, hove 
the vessel to on the port tack, not daring 
to run any longer. The snow became so 
thick that one mast could not be seen from 
the other, and the wind increased until all 
the lighter sails had been blown from the 
gaskets, and some of the small spars had 
been carried away. The ship was in an 
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extremely perilous situation. The only 
chance of safety—and that a very uncer- 
tain one—was to make a harbor in Cape 
Cod Bay. They might make too much lee- 
way, and go on the rocks of the Cohasset 
shore; or they might get too far to wind- 
ward, and find a grave on the sands of 
Cape Cod; or, perhaps drift directly on the 
much dreaded Race Point. 

The suspense was terrible; everything 
was done that it was possible todo. The 
deep-sea lead was used every ten or fifteen 
minutes, and the cold was so intense that 
ice would form on the line as it was coiled 
in the tub before the next cast. Thus they 
drifted hour after hour until night came 
on. Darkness only made the situation 
more terrible. At eleven o’clock the start- 
ling cry of “ Light ho!’ was shouted from 
the lookout on the topgallant forecastle. 
Instantly everybody was on the alert. The 
captain, who had been below examining 
his chart, was on deck in a second, just in 
time to see the second flash of the Race 
Light. 

‘Hard up with your helm! Hard up! 
Quick! for God’s sake! Let go the lee 
mainbraces, and square in the mainyard !”’ 
rang above the roar of the tempest, and in 
tones that told the men life depended on 
the quick execution of these orders. They 
were hardly issued before obeyed. For 
once the crew worked rapidly enough to 
satisfy the fastidious ‘‘ Pet’ (fastidious in 
such matters), and he contented himself 
with sending an oath or two after them, as 
they hurried to the weather mainbraces. 
All this took but an instant; in a moment 
the ship’s head had paid off, and she was 
running before the wind with the velocity 
of a race-horse; but not a moment too 
soon, for as she started ahead she gave 
three terrific rolls, burying herself to the 
shearpoles each time; and shipped three 
tremendous seas, which shook her as if 
she had struck arock. This told the ex- 
perienced seamen that they were in the 
ground swell, not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, and ina few moments 
—if they had not seen the flash of the light 
and kept away—they would have struck on 
the bar, and the morning’s sun would have 
found them stark and stiff on the sands at 
the foot of the hill known as the Crow’s 
Nest. 

A few moments after getting clear of the 
ground swell they were in comparatively 


smooth water, around the Point, and under 
the lee of the land. Here for a time, at 
least, they were safe. The ship was soon 
brought to with both anchors, there being 
very little sail to take in, the wind having 
rendered that service unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding the excitement that prevailed, 
both anchors were let go, and the ship 
moored with as little confusion as if she 
had been in a harbor, thanks to the excel- 
lent discipline and working order in which 
**Waterman’s Pet” had his men and 
ground tackle. After everything was made 
as snug as possible, all hands but an anchor 
watch were sent below to gain a little rest. 
But their repose was of short duration. In 
acouple of hours the wind had shifted 
from the northeast to the northwest. This 
blew right down the mouth of the bay, and 
created such a sea that it soon became ap- 
parent the cables must part, and they 
would drive ashore. It was then deter- 
mined to take to the boats—of which there 
were but two left—before the increasing 
violence of the sea rendered it impractica- 
ble. The quarter-boat, the largest of the 
two, was first lowered over the side and 
manned. Now it was the chief mate’s 
place to take charge of this boat, but he 
waived his right, and insisted on the cap- 
tain and second mate going instead. 

“She has the best chance of reaching 
the shore,” he said, “and both of you 
have families, and I have nobody.” 

This was the first spark of human feeling 
or sacrifice he had ever shown during his 
whole sea life. The captain demurred 
somewhat at this, but his faint scruples 
were overcome by the thought of his home 
and children. 

Into the other boat—a small two-oared 
Whitehall affair, that was used in port asa 
sort of dingy—crowded the mate, third 
mate and three men, freighting the frail 
craft far beyond her capacity. They had 
scarcely pulled an oar’s length from the 
ship when a shriek was heard above the 
howl of the wind, and a voice imploring 
them to come back and save him. It was 
the young American, who, being helpless 
himself, had somehow been forgotten in 
the confusion of leaving. For a moment 
they stopped rowing, and then with re- 
doubled energy bent to their oars, saying 
that it would be certain death to all to 
take another into the boat. Brakem, how- 
ever, was not of their opinion. “ Lay on 
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your oars!’ he said; which they did. 

‘‘Pull starboard, back water port?’ A 
manceuvre that would turn the buat’s head 
in the direction of the vessel. To this they 
demurred, avowing that it would be sure 
destruction to attempt it. But he was still 
their master; drawing a revolver and cock- 
ing it, he said: 

‘T will shoot the first one who disobeys.”’ 

The third mate, who was pulling the 
stern-oar, here spoke: 

“Mr. Brakem, we are willing to obey 
you in anything reasonable, but this is 
folly. Another hundred weight will sink 
us, and it is not right to imperil five lives 
for one man, who is already half dead. 
Pull away, men!’ And as he spoke he 
gave an energetic dip with his oar. 

A report, a cry, and his right arm dropped 
powerless by his side. 

“1 will shoot the next one who disobeys 
me through the head, and make room for 
another in the boat,’? were the words 
which followed this cruel but, perhaps, 
just act. As they knew the speaker would 
do just as he said, they thought it was 
best not to oppose him further, so they 
headed the boat for the ship, that was 
madly plunging her bows under at every 
sea, as if angry at being held in security, 
and anxious to get free to follow the winds 
to destruction. 

A few strokes and they were alongside. 
Telling the crew he would shoot them if 
they attempted to pull away, the mate, 
watching his chances—when the boat rose 
and the ship fell—leaped into the fore- 
chains. There, faint with sickness and 
terror, and supporting himself by clinging 
to a lanyard—looking ghastly as a corpse 
in the glare of the pale green rays of the 
starboard sidelight, which shone on him 
from the rigging—stood the young Ameri- 
can. The mate laid hold of him; for an 
instant he paused. He knew the men’s 
fears were not without foundation as re- 
garded the safety of the boat if she were 
burdened with another. Giving his orders 
to them how to bring her safely alongside, 
he proceeded to free the arm of the half- 
stupefied young man from the lanyard. In 
doing this he perceived that the hand 
grasped a locket picture. In an instant he 
recognized it, and taking it from the nerve- 
less hand, opened it. A thousand memo- 
ries of his boyhood days flashed through 
his brain. 


is this?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘*My mother, when she was a girl,” was 
the faint reply. 

“ Her name ?” 

The lad gave a name unknown to 
Brakem, and he impatiently demanded: 

“Tell me her maiden name.” 

“ Brookings,” was the response. 

Yes, here was his chance; it was her 
son! Should he try to save him, and im- 
peril all their lives? Or should he let him 
die, and thus revenge himself on the girl 
who had made him a wanderer on the 
earth ? 

There was no time to lose; he must de- 
cide, and quickly. The sea was rising rap- 
idly, and the cold was increasing; the 
spray freezing as it touched the oilskins of 
the men. The boat had just got intoa 
good position, and was on a rising wave 
underneath the channel; in another mo- 
ment it might be too late. 

Feeling the boy’s form growing numb in 
his arms, he stripped off his long pilot 
coat and wrapped it around him; then, 
tearing a small bag, that hung around his 
neck, from its fastening, he thrust it into 
the youth’s hand, saying: 

“Take this to your mother; she will 
know from whom it comes, and will per- 
haps appreciate my revenge. And tell 
your grandfather, if he be living, that the 
pauper’s spawn saved his grandson’s life at 
the sacrifice of his own.” 

The next moment he had dropped the 
almost insensible youth into the stern- 
sheets of the boat, and commanded the 
men to pull off, which they did; leaving 
him standing in the chains, the only living 
thing on board that ill-fated ship. 

*_ * * * 

The winter sun rose over the snow-cov- 
ered highlands of the cape, and shone on 
the ruffled waters of the bay. The inhabi- 
tants of the sandy shore bestirred them- 
selves early to look for their lawful plun- 
der—a wreck. It was kaown that two 
boats had reached the shore with the crew 
of a ship that had been driven into the bay 
on the night previous. 

“God help any living thing that may 
have been left on board,” said the hardy 
fishermen to themselves; for the night had 
been one of the coldest known on that 
bleak headland for many years. The 
watchers in the townhouse at Truro soon 
discovered the ill-fated vessel ashore on 
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what is called Wellfleet shoal-ground. As 
soon as the sea went down enough to ren- 
der it practicable—which was not until 
late in the afternoon—a pilot-boat was sent 
to board her. 

In the light of the setting sun she looked 
like some monstrous toy, hewn by giants 
from an iceberg. Her hull was encased in 
a coating of ice; and from every spar and 
rope that remained hung pendant icicles, 
that shone in the rays of the dying sun 
with a transient and delusive warmth. 

Reaching the ship, the crew of the pilot- 
boat discovered a man lashed in the miz- 
zen-tigging, just underneath the futtock 
shrouds. It was the mate. As they sur- 
mised, he was dead. Frozen to death. 
There he had lashed himself out of reach 
of the seas which had dashed over her. If 
it had not been for the icicles hanging to 
his clothing, you would have thought he 
was looking calmly at the setting sun, so 
natural did the face appear—except, as one 
of them who knew him, remarked: 

“He didn’t look half so hard dead as he 
did alive; his face comes nearer a smile 
now than I ever saw it before, and I’ve 
made two passages with him.” 

His right hand was concealed in his bo- 
som. Taking it gently out, after they had 
cut him down, they found it tightly closed 
over an old-fashioned locket, containing 
the picture of a young girl. 

** His wife or child; she’s young enough,” 
said one. 

The man who knew him said he was un- 
married. 


“Then, perhaps, his sweetheart,” said 


another. 

** Somebody he loved, any how,’”’ was the 
general comment. 

At this the man who knew him shook 
his head dubiously. 

They took him ashore and buried him, 
and the picture with him. 

Thus these hardy fishermen, ignorant of 
the man or his life, gave him after death 
credit for that holy passion which I, in 
this sketch, have endeavored to show he 
had not in him. 

Were they right? 

Who knows? Perhaps they were! 

As was his life, so was his death—hard! 

The same winter sun, a few days later, 
on a quiet Sabbath morn, shone over a 
peaceful New England village; and in the 
unpretentious meeting-house an aged min- 
ister offered up thanks to the Almighty for 
the safe return of a widow’s only son; and 
the widow sat sobbing in the pew, between 
her boy and her aged father, thinking of 
the man who had given his life that her 
loved one might live; and holding in her 
hand the pieces of a broken bracelet, me- 
mentos of adead past, memorials of a long 
cherished and a great revenge. 

Who will say—as she sat there convul 
sively clasping the hand of her treasure, 
who had thus been snatched from the jaws 
of death—who will say she was not sorry? 
I think she was. Her boy lived, yet she 
had her punishment, and Brick Brakem 
had his revenge! 


THE LAST SLEEP. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Tread softly, for she is asleep, 


Her hands upon her breast, 
As peaceful as a little child, 
Who knoweth sweetest rest. 


How fair her face has grown to be! 
It wears no look of pain, 

And something seems to whisper me 
It never will again, 


I gathered these white lilies 
This morning, wet with dew, 


And laid them on her bosom ; 
She loved them well, I knew. 


How very sweet her slumber is! 
She slept the whole night long, 
And woke not when the robins sang 


Their sweet good-morning song. 


O, come away, and let her sleep, 


For she so longed to rest! 
And yet, I cannot help but weep, 
Although God knoweth best. 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE weary night had gone by for Mrs. 
Ned Burton, and a cold, gray, mournful- 
looking morning had come round, when 
she started up from her uneasy sleep. She 
had been dreaming one of those dreams 
which leave a soreness at the heart, anda 
kind of dull aching. For a moment she 
thought her husband was about to come 
back to her, but when she had started up, 
and looked round and missed him, she gave 
a cry and hurried to the door. She passed 
down stairs to the room where she had left 
him. It had that lonely, deserted and dis- 
orderly air, which a room presents after its 
tenants have quitted it the night before 
and gone up to bed. It seemed like some 
old haunted chamber, suddenly opened 
after being undisturbed for years. 

She entered fearfully, and her eyes then 
fell on a letter lying on the table. It was 
directed to her. With a wild eagerness 
she tore it open and read: 


“My own DEAREST,— Forgive me, but 
Ican bear it no longer. I have concealed 
from you all that I have suffered for weeks 
past, and would have been content to go 
on suffering for yours and the children’s 


sake. But after this last blow I can do no 
more. I dare not face anything else; I 
have no heart, no spirit for anything 
again. 

“Do not think me cowardly, dearest, or 
that I have no affection for you in thus de- 
serting you all. O, if you knew how I love 
you all, and how I wish that I dare live on 
with you and for you! But it must end 
now. This persecution is grown intoler- 
able. Forgive, forgive me, dearest, this 
cowardice, and—good-by!”’ 

She could hardly read the characters, but 
a sort of desperation made her finish. The 
room seemed to swim round her; she felt 
incapable of rising and going out to seek 


him. She sat therelong. Then there sud- 
denly came a loud knockiug at the door, 
which roused her, and which in some way 
she associated with the terror that was on 
her soul, Starting up she uttered a loud 


and piercing cry, and fell back insensible. 


Coming to the little Scotch town at that 
early hour after his weary night’s journey, 
Mr. Burton found himself set down at the 
deserted station, shivering and desolate. A 
single porter was there, who stared as the 
party descended, for it was rarely that they 
had arrivals at such an hour. He was 
asked for Ned Burton’s house, and offered 
to show the way thither. 

They passed through the lonely little 
streets, a desolate procession. As they 
went along they could see that all the par- 
lor windows were without shutters, and 
that inside could be seen the furniture— 
the chaits drawn back and disarranged, 
just as the family had left them some hours 
before. 

Mr. Burton knocked, and as he did, there 
seemed to come back a sort of answer from 
within, in the shape of a wild and piercing 
scream. They all heard it distinctly, and 
the effect of that sudden cry, coming forth 
as an answer into the silent street, filled 
their souls with horror. 

In a short time the house was roused, 
some servant rushing down to open the 
door. They entered, and found the mis- 
tress stretched upon the ground. No one 
could tell anything; no one knew anything. 
Just at this moment the watchman came 
pacing by, and stood in the doorway. 

“TI saw him go out this morning,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I can tell you the road he took. 
He went up to the Fell yonder, I suspect; 
and I wondered as he passed me, for theré 
was a queer look in his eyes, and he tried 
to turn away his face.’”’ 

Lucy was left with the still insensible 
Mrs. Burton, while Mr. Burton and the 
others hurried away up the Fell. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was now broad day. The early chill 
had passed away, and, as they hurried 
along, they met the laborers already going 
to their work. The road led straight up to 
that barren hill by a raw lonely path. They 
ascended for about half a mile, and pres- 
ently found themselves on a wild moorland, 
overgrown here and there with stubble and 
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furze-bushes. They were not long in find- 
ing what they were looking for. In a little 
hollow, close beside a bush, lay stretched 
the hapless Ned Burton, ghastly pale, his 
arms extended, while from a wound in his 
side trickled slowly a stream of blood. 
Beside him was a small revolver. There 
lay the hunted victim of Mrs. Burton’s 
enmity, and to this end, by her slow unre- 
lenting course of persecution, had she 
brought the object of her hatred. 

They lifted him, and for a short way 
carried him, after striving to stanch the 
blood. He presently seemed to recover a 
little, and looked round with dazed and 
wondering eyes. A little further on they 
met a carriage, in which they placed him, 
and then drove slowly back to the house. 
There he was carried in and laid upon his 
bed. The doctor came, hastily summoned. 
He shook his head as he saw the wound. 

The day had now fairly begun, and the 
people were in the street, hurrying to their 
occupations. The sun was streaming in at 
the windows. The family were all gathered 
round Ned Burton’s bed. The doctor had 
completed his examination, and turned 
away to speak to Mr. Burton. 

“This wound is fatal,” he whispered. 
**It is wonderful how he has survived so 
long. I cannot hold out the least hope. 
But he will recover his senses presently, 
and will not suffer much. See, he is be- 
coming conscious already.”’ 

Ned Burton was opening his eyes, and 
looking round with a strange and bewil- 
dered expression on the faces gathered 
about him. At last he spoke. 

“What is this? What does this mean? 
Ah, I understand! O, I have been a poor 
wretched creature, and have behaved like 
a coward 

**No, no, dearest!’ cried his wife, fran- 
tically, “‘it was not you. It was another 
hand that did it; that cruel wicked oppres- 
sor, whom you will live to see punished!’ 

‘Punishment! he said. ‘This is the 
way I have taken to punish her, by destroy- 
ing myself, destroying you all—God forgive 
me !—and leaving the legacy behind me of 
this guilty act.” 

“Guilty? no, no! You knew not what 
you did. Your mind was too clouded with 
all this agony and sorrow to know what 
you were doing.” 

**No; as I lie here maimed, bleeding, 
dying, I did not. Itseemsall like adream; 


and yet, as I look back, I could not go 
through it all again. I could not live and 
be thought a murderer. It is hard that I 
should die in this fashion, and not have 
helped myself. Now, indeed, I have for- 
ever put it out of my power to clear myself. 
People will talk of the miserable wretch 


that threw his brother’s helpless infant 
from the window, and then killed himself 
from remorse and shame. ‘‘O,’’ he groaned, 
““what have I done that all this load of 
agony and suffering should be heaped upon 
me and mine?” 

The light was suddenly obscured by a 
dark figure, that had come between him 
and the window. Ned Burton immediately 
raised himself on his elbow, and vehe- 
mently waved it from him with his arms. 

“Take her away,”’ he said, faintly; ‘‘ she 
has come to exult over her work. Let her 
not come near. Let her have mercy at this 
moment!” 

“Then confess?’ said she. ‘All you 
who are here, listen to this. Look at the 
murderer of my child, lying there stricken 
down by his own hand. Who shall say 
now which is the calumniated, or who is 
guilty? Does that look like innocence?” 
she added, pointing to her foe; “or am I 
the cruel relentless mother that has fabri- 
cated this charge ?” 

. “This is shocking—indecent!’’ said Mr. 
Burton, coming forward. ‘‘ The time has 
come when the truth must be declared. A 
few hours more and my dear Ned had been 
saved,”’ 

“Your dear Ned!’ repeated Mrs. Bur- 
ton, turning on him with a contemptuous 
surprise; “‘has it come to that? What do 
you mean ?” 

“‘T mean that the least that can be done 
now is to repair the frightful wrong you 
have made my weakness aid you in doing, 
God knows, and God forgive me for it, that 
I firmly believed he had been guilty of this 
crime; but now I as firmly believe that he 
is innocent.” 

“ Believe!’ she said, scornfully; “but 
that will not do.” 

‘“*T say this,” he went on, turning to Ned, 
“for your comfort; but for the world there 
is yet more to be done. There is proof 
clear and convincing—a witness who saw 
the whole.” 

She started. 

“Witness? Who—when?”’ 

“Your brother here.” 
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“ The Little Stranger.” 


‘Yes, sister,” said Ralph, coming for- 
ward. ‘I am not the most scrupulous or 
immaculate of fellows, I know; but I am 
not brought so low that I can see a man 
reduced to this to gratify your dislike. As 
it is there seems to be blood on my hands. 
I never thought it would have ended like 
this. To my shame and confusion, I see 
here the victim of this terrible conspiracy. 
He is innocent. I say so here before all 
assembled, strangers and friends. I was 
at the window in the courtyard, and when 
the shutters flew open the noise made me 
raise my eyes—and—” 

Here he hung down his head, and spoke 
slowly: 

“And I saw the child topple over the 
window-sill—and—there was nobody be- 
hind or near it.” 

Every face in the room—and it was very 
full—was fixed upon his as he made this 
confession. Ned Burton’s thin fingers were 
clasped together in thankfulness, his eyes 
looking up to heaven. 

“Tt. is true,” went on Ralph, in whose 
voice there was an agitation none of his 
family had ever noticed before. ‘‘ Take 
me to a magistrate and I Shall swear it. My 
hands are clear of his innocent blood.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“As I stand here,’ said Ralph, “if 
had known it was coming to this, or to 
anything like it, I would have died before 
having act or part in it. But what I have 
stated is the truth, and the entire truth. I 
know I have behaved like a wretch and a 
villain, and all I can say again is that, if I 
had known it would have come to this, l 
would have held back. Yes, sister, I 
would.” 

“There, dearest Ned,” said his brother, 
“your good name is cleared at last. But 
what will atone for all the cruelty with 
which we have treated you ?”’ 

An expression of joy was spreading over 
Ned’s face. 

“Thank God that I have lived for this! 
O, that I could live longer to atone for my 
great crime, to ask pardon for the scandal 
that this wicked act of mine has occasioned ! 
But this I can do, at least, heartily forgive 
her for all her persecution.” 

The dark figure came forward and stood 
near the bed, looking down on the enemy 
she had hunted so remorselessly and so long. 
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“You would wish,” she said, “to live 
on, no doubt, in order the better to humil- 
iate me by a long course of Christian for- 
giveness, overpower me with generous 
forbearance. I accept none of these stories. 
For me you are the murderer still, and 
always will be. Here is a father who can 
be content with this trumped-up story, and 
put up with the destruction of his child! 
I shall do nothing of the sort; but then I 
am only a mother, and have only a mother’s 
feelings. You can all easily be stronger 
than I. Itisa fine, a noble thing to have 
entered into this conspiracy against a weak 
woman. You, you, and you,” she added, 
turning to her brother, “‘ you vile, pitiful, 
crawling thing, who without me would 
have been nothing! But you have only 
acted according to your lights. You saw 
that no more was to be gained from me, or 
that you could get a higher price from 
them.” 

All were listening to the excited woman 
with awe and astonishment, there was such 
a wildness in her manner, such a restless 
fury in her eye. Ned Burton alone looked 
at her with indifference—nay, in his eyes 
there was an expression of hope and even 
satisfaction. She went on: 

** But it is not finished yet. If I have to 
rove the world from end to end, I shall find 
vengeance—not on him merely,” she added, 
pointing to Ned Burton, ‘‘but on those 
new enemies, whom one by one I shall 
hunt down. The spirit of my murdered 
babe has returned and charged me with 
this office. It comes to me of nights, and 
I hear it whispering now—‘Strike! Begin 
this day to avenge me. Spare not one; 
show no mercy! I-shall not, for have I 
not sworn ?”’ 

The doctor, who had been scrutinizing 
her narrowly as she uttered these ravings, 
now whispered earnestly to Mr. Burton. 
What he whispered was the idea that of a 
sudden struck every one who was there 
present. Even Ned Burton said, in a low 
voice, “Don’t be harsh with her, poor 
soul. She is not accountable now.”’ 

He was right. All, as they turned to 
her, seemed now to understand the mys- 
tery of the vile passions which had so long 
controlled her. She had so entertained 
them that they at last had mastered her 
soul and devoured her brain. The crisis 
had come with that day’s work, and in a 
few moments strong men were leading 
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from the room a struggling shrieking 
maniac. * * * * 

“0,” said Lucy, passionately, as she 
knelt by Ned Burton’s bed, “that you 
could try and live for the sake of all that 
love you!’ 

“O that I could!’ said Ned. ‘‘ Now 
that the clouds have passed away, life 
seems to have charms; but for a wretch 
like me, a stupid wicked criminal, there is 
but one fate. It is part of my just punish- 
ment that this happiness should have come 
when too late for me to enjoy it. Leave 
me now. I am too blessed as it is.” 


The little town which had been the 
theatre of such dramatic events was all 
astir with excitement, when it saw the new 
faces and figures passing in the street, and 
the general stir about the modest little 
house where the Burtons lived. The whole 
story was soon known, as well as the history 
of the mysterious lady in black, who had 
appeared among them so suddenly, and 
disappeared so carefully guarded. But for 
“the dying captain,” as he was called, 
there was the deepest interest. Already 
the story had reached the newspapers of 
the large towns, and in the great leading 
journal there was to be read, ‘‘ By TELE- 
GRapn,” a sketch of the story, pointed 
with “‘ A Tragedy in Scotland,’’ and enter- 
prising reporters were seriously thinking 
whether it would not be worth while mak- 
ing an expedition to gather up the exciting 
details. 

The whole of that day went by wearily 
for those gathered at Ned Burton’s bedside, 
waiting the carrying out of the sentence 
which the doctor had found himself con- 
strained to pronounce; but to Lucy, who 
kept careful watch on the face she so loved, 
came an instinct surpassing the science of 
the local practitioners, and while waiting 
the coming of the London doctor, who was 
expected in an hour or so, she would run 
from the room to her friends, and, with 
eager cheery voice, say: 

“‘Ned will keep his word. 1 feel as cer- 
tain of it as though it were revealed to me. 
He will try and live, and succeed.” 

Her bright face and these assurances, 
uttered with a wonderful confidence, at 
last began to inspire the others—even Ned 
himself. 

About three o’clock arrived the great 
London physician, Sir Duncan Denison, 


sent for by telegraph. He took ten minutes 
for examination and consideration, then 
came out into the next room, and with im- 
passive face delivered judgment, the wist- 
ful faces of wife and children being turned 
to his. 

“JT don’t see why he should not get over 
this, though I should hardly have said so 
this morning. As he has got over it so far, 
I really think there is a fair chance.”’ 

Thus the judgment of the court below 
was reversed, on appeal. It was Lucy who 
rushed in to tell him this news, and she 
added, skillfully enough, a “rider” of her 
own. 

** And it all depends on yourself, dearest 
Ned. You are not to look back, but for- 
ward; not to think of misery, but the hap- 
piness which will soon come. When you 
are saved and well, then there will be time 
to be sorry for this dreadful business. But 
the doctor says it all rests with your- 
self.” 

Ned raised his eyes in thankfulness to 
Heaven. Very soon came a refreshing 
sleep, and when the doctor saw him again, 
he said there was no need for him to re- 
main, and that everything was going on 
well. 

Some eighteen months after the scenes 
just described, the sound of wheels was 
heard in the avenue at Abbeylands ona 
fair summer evening. The lodge-gates 
were thrown wide open, and a carriage or 
two would drive up at intervals. There 
was to be a dinner party that night. The 
rooms were handsomely set out. The air 
was sweet with the fragrance of flowers, 
for the windows fronting the lawn had been 
opened, and the fragrance came sweeping 
in, having passed by many a rose tree. 

For a year or so it had been noted that 
the rooms had worn a grim and gloomy 
look; no hands of tasteful women had been 
busy delicately arranging and ordering. 
Rich and handsome as was the furniture, 
it had the formal air of such things at some 
show castle or palace, where we miss the 
evidence of human direction. 

During that short reign, no gentle hand 
had moved or even touched it; there was a 
stern seclusion in the upper rooms, or else 
a slow and austere progress across a rare 
passage, at a long interval, with perhaps a 
pause at the great windows, as the fierce 
and deadly eyes ranged the park, as it were 
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waiting till the figure of the detested enemy 
should flit past among the trees. 

But on this evening all was changed. 
Everything was bright and animated. A 
gentleman sat on the sofa, drawn near to 
the window, and close to him stood a lady, 
fair and handsome, but with features a 
little worn, and hair a little changed in 
color. In her eyes seemed to linger a sort 
of nervousness, as though some old anxiety 
had not yet departed. The gentleman was 
young, but his figure was bent and delicate 
looking, and his hair was gray and even 
grizzled. 

“Tom ought to be back from town by 
this,” he said. “I fear anything like delay 
or putting off. Ever since that dreadful 
telegram I have lost all confidence, and—” 

His wife lifted up her finger in gentle 
warning. 

** Now, now, dearest! you promised, you 
_ know. We have both promised to leok 

back as little as possible.’ 

He smiled. 

“T had forgotten. Ah, Lucy!’ 

The door was thrown open, and, in the 
midst of the children, Lucy came tripping 
in, looking bright and beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXL 


“Tom has not come yet,” said Ned, 
“but he is only just due. He will not lose 
a& moment, we may be sure, ‘Tell me, 
dear Lucy,’’ he added, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ you do not mind about your mother’s 
absence? For your sake I would have tried 
to make her welcome, but after that dread- 
ful season I could not bring myself to it.” 

Lucy looked down on the ground, then 
hid her face in her hands 

Mamma is very good,” she said, “‘ after 
her own way. You don’t know her, and 
must make allowance. She is easily led by 
others, and was brought up in a peculiar 
way. Her mother was all for the world, 
and taught her to think the same.” 

“To be sure. By-and-by,” said Ned, 
kindly, ‘I shall try and not think of all 
these matters, and I am sure I shall be 
able to see her.” 

‘She told me,” said Lucy, in great con- 
fusion, “and, indeed, insisted that I should 
give you this letter. I told her that I would 
say all that was necessary, and that you 
were so good and generous, it was not in 
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your nature to bear malice. I told her 
this, and, and—” 

Here Lucy, glowing and still looking on 
the ground, held out the letter in a timor- 
ous way. Ned took it with a smile, and 
glanced over it. It ran: 


“My pEAR Mr. Burton,—Lucy will 
bring you this and all my best wishes on 
this happy anniversary. God grant that it 
may be the beginning for my darling child 
of many more! As her wedding-day is 
fixed, everything will now go on well, I 
trust. 

“Don’t think I am the least angry at 
being left out of your party to-day. Iam 
an old woman of the world, and have seen 
more life than most old women of my day. 
Don’t mind making any excuses, as I know 
your good-nature and politeness will tempt 
you to do. Surely I know the truth, that 
you don’t like me, and never did; no, nor 
never will. And I must say I don’t blame 
you, for I know I had the look of behaving 
shabbily, and of deserting you when the 
storm came. However, think as badly of 
me as you like, set me down as a selfish 
old woman if you will, but don’t let my 
little Lucy suffer. That is all I thought of 
the whole time. My time will be short 
here, so I bear no malice to any one. You 
are a young man, comparatively speaking, 
and—though I scorn to compliment you— 
came out well through everything. As I 
say, I can wait a little, and you will find 
that I can forget and forgive like a true 
Christian.”’ 


Such was Mrs, Forager’s candid appeal, 
not at all unskillfully made. Ned smiled 
as he put it into his pocket. He felt for 
Lucy. 

“Yes,” he said to her, encouragingly, 
*‘we shall see her here by-and-by. There 
is Tom! I knew he would be in time.”’ 

Enters Tom now, eager and delighted. 
The handsome young couple had met again 
after a three weeks’ absence. Again had 
he his hands full of presents, though when 
Mrs. Burton saw him opening the boxes 
and spreading them out, a sort of tremor 
passed over her, for it brought back the 
memory of another evening that promised 
to be one of the happiest of their lives, and 
which ended so disastrously, when he was 
displaying presents of the same kind. In- 
deed, there was a strange likeness in the 
affair and incidents of the whole night; 
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even as he entered one of the children 
called from the window, clapping his 
hands: 

“OQ papa and mamma, here is Kiss-a- 
body!’ such being the name in the family 
for Mrs. Charles Hunter. 

In another moment those genteel and 
agreeable Pharisees were entering, cordial 
and smiling, Mr. Charles Hunter giving his 
host a significant squeeze of his hand, as 
who should say, “You well deserve all 
this. You have behaved nobly. I thought 
so all along,”’ etc. 

It was only these wonderful Charles 
Hunters that could perform a feat of this 
kind with consummate art. Ned Burton felt 
very much to them as he had done to Mrs. 
Forager, and on the occasion of this little 
home festival would have kept them at a 
distance. But they were not to be thus 
denied. He (Charles Hunter) who had so 
deeply sympathized all through, who had 
seen the end all along, who had discovered 
the true and generous heart, the fortitude 
and gallantry, and who had seen that truth 
must prevail in the end, he would overlook 
any danger of misconception, and at all 
risks felt that he dared not deny himself 
the happiness of being present on this oc- 
casion. In reality, as Ned Burton felt, 
there was no difference between his be- 
haviour and that of Mrs. Forager; but Mr. 
Charles Hunter was determined such wholly 
different cases should not be confounded, 
and by his geniality and cordial sympathy 
actually made it appear as though the hap- 
piness of the party would have been incom- 
plete without him. There are people in 
the world who can attempt these extraor- 
dinary tours de force, and attempt them 
successfully. 

So on thatevening. The party filed down 
to dinner. The sun was setting, and his 
departing rays came in athwart the garden 
terraces. Happy faces were ranged down 
the sides of that glittering table, though 
there was a tinge of sadness or uncertainty 
in those of two, at least. They were look- 
ing backward; the young people were look- 
ing forward, full of confidence and spirits. 
Gradually it darkened, and the lamps were 
lighted. 

Then, much moved, Mr. Charles Hunter, 
who had really laid the company under ob- 
ligations by his exertions to ‘‘keep things 
going,”’ was seen looking up and down the 
table. Every one, even Ned, felt that he 
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was going to do something that was appro- 
priate, and that no one else could do so 
well. He was there, they had an impres- 
sion, as the mutual friend, the friend of 
the house for many years, which indeed he 
had been. 

In a moment he had risen. He felt that 
on this occasion he might take the privilege 
of interpreting the thoughts of all present. 
He was not going to allude to what was 
past. He, with all the rest, was looking 
forward to a bright and happy future. The 
darkest hour, according to the pretty Irish 
proverb, was that before the dawn. When 
he thought of that evening when they had 
sat there on a similar occasion, and of all 
that had occurred since, it seemed like a 
dream. On that, however, he was not go- 
ing to dwell. His reason for alluding at all 
to it was simply thankfulness. He wished, 
indeed, one was there to complete the 
charmed circle, one whom they all knew 
and loved, and who was away in foreign 
lands. But it was for the best, perhaps, 
that things were as they were. One day 
they would probably all meet again at that 
table. Meanwhile, there was youth, and 
love, and joy all before them. Within a 
few days they would be wishing joy on one 
of the most interesting occasions—he spoke 
from experience—known to the human 
race. ‘‘Miss Lucy,” added Mr. Hunter, 
with feeling, “‘God bless you! Tom Bur- 
ton, God bless you!’’ 

Nothing could be better done. It an- 
swered as well as the real genuine article. 
Mrs. Burton felt her eyes filling up. Ned 
looked down the table, seated in his old 
place. It was, as Mr. Hunter had happily 
put it, like a dream, or perhaps nightmare. 
He thought of all kindly, even of the un- 
happy woman who was, panther-like, rang- 
ing up and down a small room in the 
asylum, where she was held in restraint, 
and where the physicians said she would 
remain for the rest of her life. But these 
gloomy thoughts did not remain long. A 
glance at the faces of Tom and Lucy turned 
his thoughts into a livelier channel. He 
went to rest that night full of a sweet and 
tranquil happiness. 

A few days later came the wedding-day, 
when the heir of Abbeylands was wedded 
to Miss Lucy Forager, and when her diplo- 
matie mother, attired in a mass of old 
flowered silk, her face beaming from a 
wonderful bonnet, greeted Mr. Burton with 
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her usual ‘You don’t like me, I know. 
Don’t tell me. I’m an old woman, and 
speak my mind on every occasion.” But 
Mr. Charles Hunter spoke his mind on the 
occasion in a very feeling way; and the 
happy pair departed. 

They were, indeed, no conventionally 
“happy pair,” but really the happiest of 


their generation. And within the year 
there were great rejoicings at Abbeylands, 
owing to the arrival—not of Mr. Burton, 
who pursued his lonely travels for many a 
year to come—but of what was pronounced 
to be the loveliest little creature that had 
ever visited the earth—namely, a new 
“Little STRANGER.” 


“WAX MAGGIE.” 
BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 


“ MaaorteE looks pale this morning,” said 
the professor’s wife, as she poured her 
own cup of coffee. 

The professor raised his eyebrows and 
mustache in concert, taking a sip of the 
fragrant beverage, while his eyes travelled 
down the long dining-hall to a ruddy-faced 
brit anxious looking maid, who was bring- 
ing a platter cf the customary Sunday 
morning’s baked beans. 

“TI should say anything but that.” 

It was not, however, the professor who 
replied, but his daughter. 

“Not that one! I mean Wax Maggie,” 
said the professor’s wife. 

There were two Maggies who tended the 
tables in Professor Bright’s Academy. 

“OY? said the professor’s daughter, as a 
fair pale girl set a plate of fresh muffins on 
their table and retired. 

“She was down on her knees scrubbing 
the floor yesterday when I came down in 
the middle of the afternoon,’’ said the 
professor, softly. “She isn’t fit for such 
work. When I see a delicate little girl like 
her at such rough work, I want to get 
down and scrub myself in her stead.” 

His wife gave ashortlaugh. His daugh- 
ter smiled admiringly. Each quietly pur- 
sued their baked beans to the end of the 
breakfast-hour. It was an old story now 

to exclaim about Wax Maggie. They had 
all said a dozen times that she was “‘ pretty 
as a picture,” that “there was not a girl 
among the students with so beautiful a 
complexion, or, indeed, so pretty-faced.” 
Wax Maggie had been nearly a year in the 
academy now. She went away and worked 
in the mill for six weeks; but the long 
hours, the hurry, the din, the close air, all 
distressed her. She fainted and fell at her 
loom one day. So she left the mill, and 
came back to the academy. There was 
hard work for her here, as there is in al- 


most any position where a woman would 
earn more than the merest subsistence. 
And Maggie must earn more than that. 
The other girls at the academy spent all 
their wages in gay bonnets and dresses, 
jewelry and perfumery. But Maggie’s 
bonnets were plain, as were her worsted 
dresses. Maggie indulged in no jewelry or 
perfumery. And every Saturday night she 
went down along back road through the 
woods to a small rough cottage—nearer a 
shanty, perhaps—and entered its open door. 
There, in a corner of the one room lay 
Maggie’s bedridden mother. The only rel- 
ative Maggie had was this poor helpless 
woman. And she was boarded and nursed 
by the wife of Patrick Doherty. Wax 
Maggie was not Irish, neither yet was her 
mother. They had come up from the 
* Provinces,” away down east, and settled 
in this country town, which was now hop- 
ing to soon be acity with the growth of 
its manufactures. But Wax Maggie and 
her mother were both Catholics. Thus 
their acquaintances had been formed 
among the Irish Catholics. And when 
Maggie’s father died suddenly, it was Pat- 
rick Doherty’s wife who came forward in 
hearty Irish fashion, and promised to take 
good care of the helpless old wife, so Mag- 
gie could go out to work, and from her 
wages pay for her mother’s support. 

So far all went pleasantly for little Wax 
Maggie. But Patrick Doherty was by no 
means the warm-hearted and generous 
creature that his wife was. Each week 
Maggie paid him two dollars out of the 
four she earned, and he began to feel it 
the easiest way of getting money that he 
had ever known. So he raised on the 
board. It was hard for Maggie to pay 
three dollars out of four. But Patrick 
said her mother needed a great deal of 
care and waiting on, besides her mere 
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food, and hindered his wife’s earning at 
tub or ironing-table fully that amount. So 
Maggie paid the three dollars, and never 
told her mother, lest it troubled her; and 
Mrs. Patrick did not hear of it either. 
Maggie resolved to go into the mill, where 
she could earn five dollars besides her own 
board. But what Maggie’s will determined, 
Maggie’s frail little body could not carry 
out. Then the academy wanted her again, 
and promised to give her the five dollars. 
So for a time all went smoothly again with 
little Wax Maggie. 

Then Maggie’s mother was sick. She 
sometimes had worse sicknesses, that lasted 
some days. It gave Patrick a pretext for 
charging another dollar. His wife had 
lost fully that amount off her earnings in 
tending the sick woman. Maggie could 
not deny that it was quite possible, and 
paid the extra dollar. And Patrick did 
not abate the price when the sick woman 
recovered her usual health. Thus it be- 
came hard times again with little Wax 
Maggie, though she worked well, had a 
good place and good pay, and was a general 
favorite at the academy. It was the more 
distressing that her mother had now 
grown so feeble, she feared, even could 
she find another as good a boarding-place, 
to try to move her, lest the attempt en- 
danger her life. Mrs. Patrick, who knew 
nothing of the extortion her liege lord was 
practising, was kind and cheery, and an 
excellent nurse. Maggie was quite at the 
mercy of Patrick Doherty, and he knew it. 
But this was not all, Money extortion can 
be borne. Some other things cannot. 

Patrick had a rough red-headed son, who 
had been at work on a railroad in Vermont 
and elsewhere. Just at this time he took 
it into his head to make a filial visit at the 
little shanty. It was three years since he 
had been home, and the scholarship of the 
family being limited, their correspondence 
had been extremely infrequent. So he 
was quite astenished when he saw the lit- 
tle bed in the corner with its occupant, 
and learned that it was Maggie Rayne’s 
mother, his mother’s “boarder.” Still 
more surprised was he, on Saturday night, 
when Maggie, in her neat trim best gown 
and hat, came smiling in, and after a nod 
to the rest of the family, sat down on the 
bed and talked in a low tone with the in- 
valid. Pleasant things she found to talk 
of, too, for often alow laugh was heard; 


but Mrs. Patrick kept up all the clatter 
and noise she could to make a little privacy 
for the mother and daughter. Patrick 
took his pipe and went out. Ed followed. 
When Maggie came along the little wood 
road, Ed was waiting at the fence corner, 
with his best hat tipped on one side, and 
his hands in his trousers pockets. 

“Tl go along with ye, Maggie,’”’ he said. 

“You don’t need. I always go alone.” 

“ T’drather,” said Ed, triumphantly. 

Of course that settled it. If Ed “ drath- 
er,” Maggie did not dare say she would 
rather not. So they walked on in silence. 
They walked rapidly, for Maggie felt 
ashamed of her company, and longed to 
escape inside the academy. As they turned 
up the wide drive, he spoke: 

**Sho! do you live here ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“It’s a pretty grand place, aint it?” 

“It is Bright’s Academy.” 

I thought it was a private house— 
some rich gentleman’s establishment.”’ 

The academy had been built and occu- 
pied since Ed had favored the town with a 
visit. A new idea was dawning inside 
Ed’s brightly clothed head. If the inside 
had only been as bright as the outside, 
Maggie would perhaps have entertained 
less disgust for him. 

“How often do you have an afternoon 
out ?” 

‘IT don’t have any afternoons out. Only 
Saturday evenings.” 

**Sho! Keep you pretty close. Well, ’tell 
yer, I’ll come and see yer sometime along 
in the week. Want me to? Tell me when.”’ 

Maggie was frightened. What should 
she do with this dreadful fellow? She re- 
membered, opportunely, a rule she had 
not before had much occasion to use. 

“ They don’t let us have company in the 
academy.’’ . 

“Whew! don’t they? Well, that’s 
darned ugly of ’em. But Ill tell yer, I'll 
come up here to the woods and whistle 
* Wearing of the Green;’ then yer can look 
out and see me, and come out if yer can 
get a chance. If yer can’t, you’ll know 
I’m there, and yer can tell the other gals 
I’m your beau. Good-night.’”’ 

Ed jerked out this last stroke as if it 
were fired from a gun, and turning on the 
doorstep, walked off with even greater ra- 
pidity than they had come. He began to 
whistle his favorite “Wearing of the 
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Green,”’ but broke down to laugh and slap 
his sides, as soon as he was round the cor- 
ner of the building, at the exceeding bril- 
liancy with which he had made known to 
Maggie his good feeling, and his handsome 
willingness to stand to her in the protect- 
ing position of “‘ her beau.” 

This was only the beginning of the trou- 
ble. Ed had considered himself quite a 
beau, and a very desirable one, among the 
young Irish girls of his acquaintance. He 
thought Maggie the “‘ sweetest little lamb” 
he had ever seen. In time he took occa- 
sion to tell her so, on one of the Saturday 
nights when he invariably “‘’drather than 
not’? go along home with her. Mrs. Pat- 
rick watched the movements and stared. 
She felt a maternal pride in her only son; 
but she had some vague inner conscious- 
ness that he was a little out of place when 
he undertook to court Maggie Rayne. Pat- 
rick hunched him in the ribs and grinned 
when Ed came home from his Saturday 
night walk. Six weeks had thus passed; 
then -Ed asked Maggie to “say when,’’ 
which being interpreted, signified “‘name 
the happy day.’’ 

This Maggie declined to do, and seized 
the opportunity to inform Ed tbat she not 
only did not intend or desire to marry him, 
but she would rather not have him accom- 
pany her eyery Saturday night to the 
academy. 

This was a state of affairs as incompre- 
hensible as surprising to the jocund young 
Trishman. 

The next time Maggie went away from 
Patrick Doherty’s in the evening she 
went alone. Ed was nowhere to be seen. 
But half way down the wood road a terri- 
ble monster, clad in a buffalo robe, with a 
cow’s horn awry on his head, rushed out 
at her. It was a deeply contrived plot. 
Maggie was to shriek out in affright, per- 
haps faint. Then Ed was to throw aside 
his disguise, catch her in his protecting 
arms, and exclaim: 

“Arrah, darlint, was ye shcart? An’ it’s 
only yer own Ed!’ 

Of course this episode could not fail to 
excite her reluttant ‘affections. But Mag- 
gie failed in her part of the programme. 
She refused to shriek or faint. She only 
started a little at first, then went on her 
way. When the monster followed her, 
howling in a fearful and distracting man- 
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ner, she turned and said, with a little laugh 
hiding in her voice: 

“Aren’t you afraid Deacon Ware will 
think his bull-calf has got away, Ed 
Doherty ?” 

““O Maggie! yer heart’s just like steel, 
intirely 

With this pathetic exclamation Ed Do- 
herty retired into the woods, and Maggie 
was left to go comfortably home alone. 

But now Patrick found out the trouble 
and Ed’s discomfiture. 

** Jist you don’t worret yersel at all, at 
all, my by. I'll set that all right for yees. 
Putt up yersel a little shanty near ahint 
this one, and kape yersel busy wid that 
matter. When the shanty’s done the swate 
little bride ’1l be ready, ef ye’ll lave the 
matter to me.’’ 

Ed wondered and questioned. 

‘Will yer lave it to me ?”’ roared Patrick. 

* Yes, thin, I will.” 

“Thin, ye’ll have her whin ye’re ready, 
if ye’ll only go along aff, and be putting up 
yer shanty awhilst.’’ 

Next day Patrick told Maggie she must 
get another boarding-place for her mother. 
It took so much time to tend upon her, 
and he could not have his wife losing so 
much money every week as she was obliged 
to. 

Then Maggie begged him not to send 
her away. She would give four dollars 
and a half if he would only keep her. She 
could not give any more than that. But 
Patrick was inexorable. Maggie told him, 
with tears in her pretty blue eyes, that she 
could not earn more than she did now, or 
she would gladly pay more. Patrick did 
not want her to pay anymore. He only 
wanted her to find a new place to get her 
mother taken care of. That could not be 
easily found. Maggie knéw it, and said 
so. And if it could, she urged, her moth- 
er might die from the moving. Patrick 
was sorry, but he could not let his wife 
keep her any longer. It cost them too 
much. If they had any young children at 
home, girls, who could look after her, it 
would be different; but there was only 
Mrs. Patrick, and she had everything to 
do; and it was too much. She had nursed 
Mrs. Rayne just as long as he was willing 
she should. 

Then he went home and called his wife 
out to the pigsty, where he told her, ina 
friendly family conclave along with the 
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porcine members, what he had done; add- 
ing, however, that he had not the faintest 
intention of turning out Mother Rayne; 
but only wanted to bring Maggie “to be 
raisonable-like.” 

**Qhone noo! An’ how raisonable wad 
ye have her that she’s not, Patrick Doher- 
ty?” exclaimed the Irish wife. 

“An’ didn’t ye know that she’d been 
jilting yer own by; and said she wouldn’t 
marry Ed, and wouldn’t have him go along 
home with her o’ Saturday nights ?” 

“Wall, no; I didn’t know quite all o’ 
that. An’ if she did say it all, she’il not 
hold to it. An’ how’s the scare about her 
old mother a goin’ to help the matter?” 

“Why, whin she can’t get her boarded 
at all, at all, wouldn’t she be glad to jist 
marry our Ed and board her herself, yer 
old slow-boots?’ And Patrick gave his 
wife a punch in the side with his fist asa 
jocose conjugal attention, and kicked the 
old hog so hard that he grunted uneasily. 

Mrs. Patrick’s face half smiled half so- 
bered at this enlightenment. She would 
be proud to have Maggie marry her son, 
but she loved Maggie, and feared the dear, 
fair, beautiful child would not be quite 
happy under the ordeal. 

“ Now, I've told ye about this, because 
very like she’ll come a talking to you and 
a begging you to let her mother stay; and 
you are to stick to what I’ve said, and tell 
her yer can’t no way have her sick mother 
on yer hands no longer. D’ yer hear?” 
thundered Patrick, impressively. 

Mrs. Patrick nodded gravely. 

So matters grew harder and darker for 
poor little Wax Maggie. She went to a 
few places and asked to have her mother 
boarded. All refused in a very discour- 
aging way. One or two weeks ran by, and 
Patrick said Mrs. Rayne might stay just 
two weeks longer,and nomore. He should 
then move her down to the poorhouse, if 
she were not otherwise provided for. 

“Why can’t she go to the poorhouse ?” 
cried Maggie, catching at the idea. 

“They don’t take in folks who have chil- 
dren to provide for ’em,” said Patrick, 
hastening to close this loophole to refuge. 
‘*Of course she’d have to go there, if she 
hadn’t any relative to support her. But 
she can’t go there long as you live.” 

Then, as Maggie was half way down the 
wood road, Ed came out from among the 
trees, and said: 
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‘Maggie, there’s jist one way to have 
yer mother taken good care of that I sce. 
Ef ye’ll let me walk along with yer, I’!l 
tell yer.” 

“O do tell me!’ said Maggie, eagerly. 

And in the darkness Ed grinned, think- 
ing, ‘‘ now she’ll say different.”’ 

So he told her that he was building a 
new house ahint the old one, and when it 
was done, if she would marry him and 


“come and live in it, she could take home 


her mother, and have her just as comfort- . 
able as pigs all day long. 

Maggie did not say no. The tears came 
in hereyes. If Ed had been less dull he 


might have heard them in her voice, as she 
answered : 
“Will it do if I tell you next Saturday 


“Why can’t ye say as well to-night ?”’ 

** Perhaps I can find some way to provide 
for mother by that time,” said Maggie, 
quite unconscious how very dampening her 
last faint hope must be to a lover’s ardor. 

Ed ground his teeth. He was very near 
being angry. But he would not spoil all 
now, when victory seemed just at hand— 
only one little week between. 

“Do you know where the poorhouse 
is?” Maggie asked of one of the girls, as 
they washed the breakfast dishes on Sun- 
day morning. Maggie was pale this morn- 
ing, as the professor’s wife had said. But 
she was usually so, and only the blue rings 
about her eyes showed that it was more 
than her customary pallor. She had slept 
little, and all night long had her brain been 
busy with the problem before her. She 
had solved it now. 

She complained of toothache when she 
rose in the morning, and now she asked: 

“Do you know where the poorhouse is ?” 

“Let’s walk up there this afternoon. 
Td like to see it,’’ she said next. 

So, on that bright Sabbath afternoon the 
two girls visited the poorhouse, and Mag- 
gie quietly bore some joking as to when 
she intended to go there to live. Hercom- 
panion was a little enlightened when she 
heard Maggie asking questions. 

“You wouldn’t take in a body who had 
a daughter to support her, I suppose ?”’ 

‘** If the daughter had no children of her 
own or other dependents, it is not custom- 
ary to take such a parent. There are 80 
many others in greater need, you see.” 


d 
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Maggie saw, and sighed. Her friend 
knew then that she was thinking of her 
mother. 

“Tt is real hard on ye, Maggie,” she 
said, kindly, as they walked home. “T’ll 
tell yer what ’'d do. I'd jist get married. 
Then ye’d have a family of yer own, and 
wouldn’t be expected to take care o’ yer 
old mother.” 

“?Tisn’t that I don’t want to take care 
of her,”? answered Maggie, indignantly. 
“Tt’s only I can’t.” 

‘* Then get married, and stipulate before- 
hand that he shall take care of your moth- 
er as longas she lives. That’soften done.” 

Maggie did not reply. 

*“There’s a feller comes home with you 
every Saturday night—that Ed Doherty. 
Say, now, Maggie, isn’t he a kind o’ beau 
of yourn ?” 

“© dear!’. moaned Maggie, aloud, as 
she thought of him and his impending 
proposition. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

Maggie bethought herself. Clapping her 
hands to her face, she said, ‘‘ My tooth 
aches.”’ 

“T’ve got some cloves in my room. I'll 
give you some to putinit. Cloves always 
cure mine.”’ 

“They wont cure mine. I’m going up 
to the matron for something as soon I get 
back.” 

The supper tables were to be spread 
when they returned, and the work of that 
meal kept them busy for some hours. But 
when the last dish was in its place Maggie 
went up to the matron for the medicine. 
She went round bidding them all good- 
night, more than was quite customary with 
her. It was early—only seven—but she 
was tired, and said she was going to bed 
with her tooth. Mrs. Dame had given her 
some drops to put in it. She had the tiny 
vial covered in her hand. She had not 
slept at all last night; she must make up 
for it to-night. 

Maggie closed her door, and locked it. 


About nine o’clock Mrs. Dame came 
down to make ginger tea for two or three 
boys who were afflicted with colds. The 
amount of ginger tea healthy boys with 
colds will consume is incredible to the un- 
initiated. While she waited for the water 
to come just to a boil, she remembered 
Maggie’s toothache. She knocked at Mag- 
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gie’s door. No answer. Two or three 
times she knocked immoderately, and 
then, loth to waken her if sleeping, was 
turning away, when Joe came by. Seeing 
and hearing her faint knock, and not know- 
ing the circumstances, he said: 

must knock louder than that;” 
and applied his own fist with such unction 
as must have awakened any sleeper less 
sound than the dead. But no answer 
came from theclosed room. Then, indeed, 
Mrs. Dame became alarmed,and summoned 
the professor himself. The door was burst 
open, and they entered. 

On the little bed lay Wax Maggie, 
dressed, looking as sweet and more restful 
than she had ever looked before. On the 
table stood the little empty vial labelled 
laudanum. 

““Why, it was nearly full?’ cried Mrs. 
Dame, holding it up; “‘and I told her to 
put only a drop on a bit of cotton, and 
gave her the cotton.” 

The professor bent over Maggie’s face. 
is breathing,” he said. ‘If she has 
taken such a dose as that she can be 
saved.” 

Joe had gone with the speed of the wind 
to call a doctor. 

Gently were restoratives applied after 
the stomach-pump had removed the poison. 
Maggie opened her eyes, smiled blandly 
and blankly around on the anxious faces 
bending above her, and that was all. 
Briskly they rubbed her limp arms and 
heavy motionless feet. But the arms were 

just as languid, the feet as heavy at the 
end of an hour as when they had just be- 
gun. Then they gave her brandy, dashed 
the feet and hands into ice-water; all in 
vain. The voltaic battery was brought 
from the great case of scientific instru- 
ments in the “Natural Science Room.” 
Electricity brought no life, no motion. 
Wax Maggie was Wax Maggie now, in- 
deed. Her delicate waxen limbs lay upon 
her bed, as useless and powerless as if no 
life had ever moved them. Only her wax- 
fair face still moved and lighted with a 
smile, or shaded with remorse as she saw 
the efforts made in her behalf. 

Never mind!’ at length she whispered, 
faintly. ‘‘ Never mind! I’m no good now. 
They can just take me away to the poor- 
house, too.’’ 

And the old doctor shook his head, sigh- 
ing,and murmured, hoarsely, “ Itis no use.” 


| 
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Maggie Rayne and her mother did go to 
the poorhouse together. The mother 
begged to go at once when she heard that 
Maggie must be carried there. She urged 
that Patrick should take her there first, 


that Maggie might have some one to wel- 
come her when shecame. Ed Doherty did 
not come for an answer on the next Satur- 
day night. For at that time Maggie lay 
on her new bed. just opposite her mother’s 
in the poorhouse hospital room. There 


they lay—the two moveless, helpless wo- 


men, Maggie saw her mother wiping her 
eyes on the corner of the pillow-case. 

** Mother, you’re crying for me.”’ 

““O Maggie, Maggie! you’re young, and 
it’s tiresome to lie so long.” 

“But don’t you cry for me, mother. 
There’s other things such a deal more tire- 
some, and they are what I had before. 
They are over now. And, mother, I was 
never so happy before in all my life, I be- 
lieve. I wouldn’t tell you then what trou- 
bled me. Now I don’t mind, and I will. 
We'll have cosy times here together; and 
when you go away from here, mother, be 


sure I shall come after you soon.” 

Two years they were happy together in 
this way. Then Mrs. Rayne ‘‘ went away.’’ 
But Maggie did not very soon follow. 
Moveless and helpless as she was, her 
sweet smile, and the gentle, patient, lov- 
ing spirit that looked out from her fair 
pale face endeared her to all, An influ- 
ence to soothe, and calm, and pacify went 
forth from her kind blue eyes on all who 
came within their range. Those eyes 
calmed many a little tempest among the 
not over-happy inmates of the poorhouse. 
Maggie had no affairs, no business, no in- 
terests of her own. So she made all other 
people’s hers. Even in the busy life of the 
academy she was never quite forgotten; 
for Wax Maggie’s gentle ways and delicate 
serving had not been unappreciated there, 
and she had been a general favorite—more, 
perhaps, up stairs, among students and 
teachers, than below among her fellow- 
servants, After her tragic departure all 
felt interested inher. Her fellow-servants 
seon forgot her. The students did not. 
Scarcely a Saturday passed that a little 
company of them did not go to see Wax 
Maggie at the poorhouse. They brought 
her flowers and fruit, and a share of the 
goodies that came in the boxes they re- 


ceived from home. Better than all, they 
brought her all the news from Bright 
Academy. She enjoyed that. It made a 
world for her fettered soul to livein. They 


told her all the trials, vexations and joys 
of their schooldays. She listened, sympa- 


thized, soothed, praised or disapproved. 
She learned to do this very wisely. Many 
a petty fracas at the academy owed its 
comfortable end to the words of wise, 
kind, loving Wax Maggie, helpless on her 
little bed at the poorhouse. 


The life at Bright Academy was all the 
life Wax Maggie thoroughly enjoyed. 
When the old classes graduated the young- 
er ones had learned to know her, and kept 
up the connection. Class bequeathed her 
unto class, and the seniors felt it always 
one of their dearest duties to visit fre- 
quently Wax Maggie, to devise little pleas- 
ures to cheer her days, and to duly bring 
to her for new acquaintances the new- 
comers at the school. 

So five years passed. Then the light 
went out in Maggie’s face. The color no 
more came and went in her fair cheeks, 
The smile had gone to sleep upon her lips. 
Her gentle, patient, loving eyes no longer 
softened with quick response to each face 
that bent above her. The tender beauti- 
ful soul, for which her delicate body was 
none too fair a home, had gone to a bright- 
er world, and little Wax Maggie was at 
last all waxen—nothing more. 

CorREcT SPEAKING.—We would advise 
all young people to acquire in early life the 
habit of correct speaking and writing; and 
to abandon as early as possible any use of 
slang words and phrases. The longer you 
live, the more difficult correct language will 
be; and if the golden age of youth, the 
proper season for the acquisition of lan- 
guage, be passed in its abuse, the unfortu- 
nate victim, if neglected, is very properly 
doomed to talk slang for life. Money is 
not necessary to procure this education, 
Every man has it in his power. He has 
merely to use the language which he reads, 
instead of the slang which he hears; to 
form his taste from the best speakers and 
poets in the country; to treasure up choice 
phrases in his memory, and habituate him- 
self to their use, avoiding that pedantic 
precision which only shows the weakness 
of vain ambition. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE WIND. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


Within the garden’s tempting shade, 
Where flowers bloomed and fountains 
played, 
Upon a rustic moss-grown seat, 
O’er which the clinging woodbine twined 


And interlaced, Paul Vaughn reclined, 
Securely sheltered from the heat. 


With curls tossed back from forehead wide, 
With book and pencil thrown aside, 

And white hands folded on his breast; 
The summer evening’s languid calm, 
The flower’s intoxicating balm, 

His drowsy senses lulled to rest. 


All nature seemed serene and stilled, 
Except a mocking-bird that trilled 

His song beside the garden wall, 
When, where the cooling fountains played, 


There came a graeeful blue-eyed maid, 
Herself the fairest flower of all. 


She walked beneath magnolias, where, 
In the voluptuous evening air, 
Full many a waxen chalice swung, 
And turned at length her dainty feet 
To a bright bower, where jasmine sweet 
Its blossoms in profusion flung. 


The sleeper seemed to think her near, 
Breathed words of passion in her ear, 
And murmuring her name awoke ; 
Her face from out her bower shone 

Bright as a star, and o’er his own 
A look of rapt devotion broke. 


Unmarked his eye drank in the grace, 
The loveliness of form and face, 

Each softly-rounded curve, and then 
The scene that had such magic wrought, 
And many a fond impassioned thought 

Grew into form beneath his pen. 


“Where starry jasmine blossoms creep, 
And golden-hearted pansies peep 
From out their sheltering leaves of green, 


Midst roses bright as ruby’s glow, 
And sweet magnolias pure as snow, 
She walks, their fair acknowledged 
queen. 


“Ye amorous winds, that lightly now 
Caress my dear one’s sunny brow, 

Tell her the deathless love that glows 
Within this breast, and makes life seem 
A wretched boon, a troubled dream, 

Without her smile, my royal Rose! 


“Tell her I dare not ask if she 

Will give that pure young heart to me, 
For poverty’s the cruel bar; 

It tells me dreams of love are vain, 

It fills my soul with bitter pain, 
And bids me worship from afar.’”’ 


He paused aghast, for quick as thought 
The wind the precious message caught; 
He saw with heart that fiercely beat 

His mute confession swept away, 
And carried onward, till it lay 
Beneath the maiden’s very feet! 


Fair Rosabell, with bended head 

And eager trembling fingers, read 
The words that loving Paul had traced, 

While o’er her blue-veined brow of snow 

The blushes, bright as sunset’s glow, 
Each other in succession chased. 


He, sorrowing o’er the mischief wrought, 

Stood pale and speechless, when he caught 
A look from those dear eyes of blue; 

The glance with which she met his own, 

The smile that o’er her features shone, 
Told him the story ever new. 


The sun that o’er the mountains rolled, 
And touched with rays of burnished gold 
The lindens by the garden wall, 
Looked through the trailing jasmine down 
On mingled curls of jet and brown, 
On blushing Rose and happy Paul! 
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CONCERNING NOSES. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Tue human nose is a feature capable of 
a wonderful depth of expression. It may 
indeed be called the gnomon of the mental 
dial in the human face, and indicates what 
“time of day” it is with the individual. 
It is the handle by which one is enabled to 
lay hold of his capacities and suscepti- 
bilities, and particularly to estimate his 
courage. Itis the presiding seat of instinct 
and sagacity. It is here that nature has 
placed the feelers of animals, from the gi- 
gantic proboscis or trunk of the elephant to 
the delicate and diminutive antennz of the 
fly. Experience has abundantly proved 
that a good nasal development is a good 
thing. Unfortunately it is not every man 
that can boast of this physiognomic desid- 
eratum. Mankind may be divided into long 
noses and short noses; but between these 
two extremes there is an infinite variety. 
There are indeed noses of every kind and 
degree, and all clearly express some quality 
or condition of the moral and intellectual 
man. The difficulty is how to classify so 
numerous a collection. There is the cogi- 
tative nose, the apprehensive nose, the in- 
quisitive nose, the combative nose, the de- 
fensive nose, the aggressive nose, the 
irritable nose, the secretive nose, the con- 
fiding nose, the acquisitive nose, the 
economical nose, the toper’s nose, the 
pugilist’s nose, the sentimental nose, and 
the nose which never can look sentimental 
under any provocation. Then there is the 
tragedy nose and low comedy nose, the 
burlesque nose, and even the vegetable 
nose, There are noses hooked and crooked, 
sharp and flat, round and square; noses 
which turn up and noses which hang down. 
Some noses are merely pimples, others are 
carbuncles, and while we occasionally hear 
of a double nose, some persons, unfortu- 
nately for them, have no noses at all. 
There are some noses one meets with in 
the street which one cannot help envying ; 
they are so prying and pertinacious, so 
prominent and important, that they appear 
sure to make their way in the world. 
Looking at this organ as a sign of mental 
development, it might be said that the 
Roman nose means executiveness, martial 


courage; the Greek nose, refinement; the 
Jewish nose, commercialism; the Celestial 
nose, inquisitiveness; and the snub, unde- 
velopment. The men with snub noses, it 
has been remarked, are, however, rather an 
amiable class of individuals. There isa 
rich store of humor and drollery about 
their noses, which causes their wearers to 
be much sought after as boon companions. 
They are often cunning shavers, ‘fellows 
of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy.” 
Abstractedly considered, a nez retrousse is 
not prepossessing. Looking at the nose it- 
self, we would not form a high opinion of the 
mental or moral qualities of the bearer of 
such a nose; yetit is am undeniable fact 
that many men who have been born into 
the world with snub noses have risen to 
great eminence, and in the race of life have 
often left behind them men with far better 
ones. Nay, we know instances in which 
men with most ridiculous looking little 
snub noses have contrived to step over the 
heads of men with large, imposing, aris- 
tocratic looking Roman noses. As a rule, 
however, the long nose carries the day. 

A thin pinched nose is universally ad- 
mitted to be a characteristic of sordid, self- 
mortifying and miserly individuals, and is 
so employed by painters, novelists and 
dramatists. A sharp, hooked, flexible one 
accompanies a propensity to scandal. The 
cock-nosed men are a busy bustling race, 
remarkable for their self-conceit, their cool 
assurance and loquacity—the sort of men 
that will not be “put down by vulgar 
clamor, sir.” Persons gifted with a nasal 
expansion (vulgarly, horse-nosed) are gen- 
erally individuals of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament. A slight dilation of nostril, to 
express triumph, is assigned to the Apollo 
Belvidere. By the same rule, pabulous and 
breathing nostrils are given by sculptors 
and painters to their evil demons and titans, 
as the outward sign of arrogance and 
defiance. 

It is curious to notice the different ideas 
which different nations have on the subject 
of personal beauty. In ancient Persia an 
aquiline nose was deemed worthy of the 
highest honors. The Mexicans take great 
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pains to give their children long noses, 
while in Tartary the greatest beauties are 
those who have the shortest noses. In 
some other countries this feature in young 
children is broken by their mothers, who 
consider it a piece of folly to have their 
noses standing before their eyes. The 
mother of Tamerlane, we are told, was re- 
garded as a celebrated beauty because she 
had only two holes for a nose. Solomon 
entertained a very different notion on the 
subject, for he compared his mistress’s nose 
to a tower, and our Saxon ancestors could 
find no better synonym to express a head- 
land or promontory than ness (French nez), 
a nose, as Sheerness, Inverness. In his 
“Notes in England and Italy,’’ Hawthorne 
expresses the opinion that the Scotch have 
handsomer noses than the English. ‘I 
suspect,’ he writes, “the English suffer 
from having been mixed up with Danes 
and Northmen so much, and ‘all Northmen 
are liable to have potato noses,’ says Miss 
Bremer. I suppose the Scotch are a less 
mongrel race. Let this be as it may, their 
noses have a finer line. Perhaps some 
Romans who strayed up there rectified 
their forms with their own classic con- 
tours.” 

It will be found that the most extraordi- 
nary men of every age have been distin- 
guished by having extraordinary noses. 
Beginning with the ancients, Scipio Nasica 
derived his name from the prominent share 
of this feature possessed by him; so did 
Ovid, surnamed Naso, on which account 
Pope represents his flatterers persuading 
him that he had “a nose like Ovid’s;” 
Cicero’s nose was distinguished by a vetch 
(eicer); Sylla’s by a profusion of pimples. 
This latter made a great figure in those 
days, and the Athenians, while he was be- 
sieging them, cut a number of jokes on it. 
They compared it to “a mulberry dredged 
over with meal,’’ as we read in Plutarch’s 
Life of Sylla. This joke, as many other 
jocose things often do, cost the inventors 
of it very dearly when the revengeful dicta- 
tor put his nose within their city gates. 
The nose of Cromwell was well calculated 
to vie with that of his Roman prototype, if 
we may credit Cleveland, Birkenhead and 
other contemporary writers. ‘* Cromwell’s 
face,’’ says Birkenhead, “‘ wears a natural 
tiffany, and his chin may furnish a rusty 
coat of mail. His nose is a comet in grain. 
Certainly it is no human feature, but the 


emblem of amandrake. And yet this basi- 
lisk would king it?’ Napoleon the First 
was wont to say, “‘Give me a man with 
plenty of nose—long nose, long head.” His 
best generals were, as a rule, remarkably 
well provided in this particular. His own 
was exquisitely chiselled, sculpturesque in 
mould, form and expression; though, 
strangely enough, not one of his brothers 
had a nose worth looking at. But the most 
prominent nose in Europe was Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington’s, And the Iron 
Duke’s captains, Anglesey, Picton, Com 
bermere and Hardinge, were men all note- 
worthy in this respect also. Sir Charles 
Napier, the Conqueror of Scinde, was sim- 
ilarly favored. His nose was “like the 
beak of an eagle; it was curved and keen 
as the blade of a scythe.” In a celebrated 
debate in the House of Commons, Sheridan ~ 
compared Pitt’s nose to the steeple of 
Strasbourg; Pitt retorted by likening that 
of Sheridan to “‘a fiery meteor.’’ Sherry’s 
feature, ‘“‘on the coloring of which thou 
sands of pounds of his creditor’s money 
had been spent, still gleams like a fiery 
comet from the caricatures of Gillray.” 
The late Lord Kelly had such another nose, 
and he had a very red face altogether. 
“Pray, my lord,” said Foote to him, 
‘come and look over my garden wall—my 
cucumbers are very backward.” Lord 
Brougham’s nose, lithe, flexible, mobile, 
now wagging with infinite humor, now 
heaving with terrific wrath, has been the 
theme of ten thousand pens. By the way, 
Senor Oreuse, the veteran leader of the 
Republican party in Spain, is said to be 
about a duplicate of the late Lord 
Brougham, the similarity of faee, even to 
the unmistakable nose, being wonderful. 
Mrs. Siddons’s was another remarkable 
nose, ‘and it gave great trouble to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The prince of portrait- 
painters was completely baffled by it. For 
a whole week he had been at the feature, 
and could not get the hang of it by hook or 
crook. The witchery of the tragedy queen’s 
great, merry, yet serious eyes; the ripeness, 
tinctured with tenderness,. and touched 
with a soupcon of scorn, of the small mouth ; 
the gloom of the eyebrows, the dimple in 
the chin, the inimitable curve of the grace 
ful neck, ‘he curly head, surmounted by 
the cavalier hat, the lazy gracefulness of 
attitude—all were there, true to the orig- 
inal; but then the nose! Booth, the weil 
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known actor, had a broken nose. A lady 
once remarked to him, “I like your acting, 
Mr. Booth; but, to be frank with you, I 
can’t get over your nose.’”’ ‘‘No wonder, 
madam,” replied he, “‘ the bridge is gone.” 
A prodigiously long nose had Sir William 
Chere. One day while playing at back- 
gammon with General Brown, Sir William, 
who was a snuff-taker, was continually 
using his snuff-box and leaning over the 
table. Feeling annoyed at this, and being 
at the same time in a very bad humor with 
the game, the general said, testily, “Sir 
William, blow yournose!’ ‘ Blow it your- 
self,” answered Chere; “’tis as near you 
as me!’ But by the side of the gloriously 
immortal nose that Shakspeare drew, that 
of Bardolph, all other jolly noses must hide 
their diminished lustre. We may apostro- 
phize it in the very words of honest Jack, 
“Thou art the admiral! Thou bearest the 
lanthorn in the poop, but ’tis in the nose of 
thee. Thon art the Knight of the Burning 
Lamp. 0, thou art a perpetual triumph, 
an everlasting bonfire light?’ 

Among other knotty questions which 
judges and juries have been called upon to 
decide, has been this one—‘‘ What is the 
value of a nose?” A case came before the 
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Court of Rouen not longago. A gentleman 
was thrown out of a cab, and had his nasal 
organ smashed in such a manner that half 
of it had to be amputated. He brought an 
action against the cab owner for damages, 
on the ground of negligence. The counsel 
for the defendant made a humorous speech, 
He admitted that it was very disagreeable 
to lose one’s nose, but argued that the harm 
done to the plaintiff was not so great as if 
he had been twenty years of age. Physical 
beauty at that time of life was priceless; 
many a conquest, many a rich marriage © 
had been made by a fine Roman nose. In 
the plaintiff's case, however, it was very 
different. He was married, was tolerably 
well off, and had children; neither his wife 
nor his children would love him any the 
less. Therefore, the damage done was 
very insignificant, and could not possibly 
affect the plaintiff’s prospects. The plain- 
tiff’s counsel contended ‘that his learned 
friend was entirely wrong in his reasoning, 
and that the husband who had no nose 
(n’avait pas de nez) was good for nothing. 
The judges, being no doubt married men, 
thought so also, and gave the plaintiff two 
hundred and forty pounds damages. 


BILLOWS AHOY! 
BY MAY HAINES. 


Why don’t he come? I have waited long, 
Waited long by the seaside beach; 
Singing soft the welcome song, 
To a tune the billows teach. 
The billows tossing on the sea, 
Bringing their white-capped waves to me. 
Billows! billows! sweet, ahoy! 
Didst thou meet my sailor boy? 


Why don’t he come? Here is the ring, 
The ring with which he made a vow, 
That o’er the waters he would sing 
The song I’m wailing now. 
For, billows tossing on the sea, 
Mocking with white-capped waves at me; 
Billows! billows! hold, ahoy! 
Thou didst meet my sailor boy. 


Why don’t he come? I see him far, 
See him wrestling with the waves! 
O little spar! O slender spar! 
On you await two graves! — 


Ah, billows tossing on the sea, 

Reaching your white-capped waves forme! 
Billows! billows! sad, ahoy! 

Thou didst wreck my sailor boy. 


Why don’t he come? I hear a dirge! 
A dirge is wailing from over the sea. 
Our song! our song, the restless surge 
Brings from death-cold lips to me! 
O billows, tossing on the sea, 
Hurling your white-capped waves at me! 
Billows! billows! death, ahoy! 
Thou didst drown my sailor boy. 


Why don’t he come? I cry his soul! 
His soul !—Ah, God! his soul is near! 
*Tis but a ghost—O, meagre dole !— 
Alive !—alive! My lover here! 
Ay, billows, tossing on the sea, 
Kissing your white-capped waves at me! 
Billows! billows! love, ahoy! 
Thou didst bring my sailor boy. 
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BEYOND THE PICKET LINES: 
—oOR, — 
THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN JACK. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


SAVED BY A CANNON BALL. 


Ir may strike the reader that “Saved by . 


a Cannon Ball” is a strange title for a 
sketch, but I am going to show that it is as 
appropriate as strange. 

The winter of 1863-4 was a quiet one for 
the armies along the Rapidan. There was, 
of course, a raid once in a while, more or 
less quarrelling between the pickets, and 
occasionally a hot skirmish; but on the 
whole, the boys in blue and the boys in 
gray called it a quiet time, and enjoyed 
themselves as best they could. Every one 
knew that long marches and heavy fight- 
ing would be the order of the day as soon 
as the spring campaign opened; and per- 
haps this knowledge served to keep the 
armies quiet when quiet was the natural 
state of things. Neither side cared to pro- 
voke a battle, and the few raids and skir- 
mishes were mere bubbles rising on the 
surface of the great caldron which was 
to foam so fiercely when the flowers 
bloomed again. 

Kilpatrick’s cavalry had their headquar- 
ters on the north bank of the Rapidan, 
just opposite Stevensburg, the tents and 
shanties being back a mile and a half or 
two miles from the ford. The Confeder- 
ates occupied Stevensburg and the south 
bank of the river, and the dogs of war, 
chained by winter, looked across the 
stream and growled at each other. 

About the middle of April I received or- 
ders to report at the front. 1 had been 
working at the headquarters of another di- 
vision, further east, and was glad of the 
order to send me up the Rapidan, the more 
so as I received a hint that a scout had 
been planned for me. Reporting at Ste- 
vensburg, or in the Federal camp opposite, 
I was turned over to two scouts who had 
served several months with the general, 
and told to secure from them such infor- 
mation as I desired in regard to the coun- 
try south of us. When I came to think the 
matter over, I found that they could only 


aid me in one way: which was to give me 
some idea of the Confederate force in Ste- 
vensburg, and along the road leading past 
Pony Mountain, and thence running south- 
west, or nearly so, to Old Tavern, Mine 
Run, etc., points celebrated afterwards as 
hotly contested battlefields. I had trav- 
elled the road once, had been at Chancel- 
lorsville, Old Tavern, and other points on 
the pikes, and only wanted to know what 
was required of me by the general, and 
something of the force of troops around 
Pony Mountain and at points beyond. 

I was told by one of the scouts, who had 
crossed the ford, passed the mountain, and 
been five miles beyond, that the enemy was 
in heavy force along the road, as it seemed 
the idea of the Confederate commander 
that the Federal troops, on the opening of 
the campaign, would force the ford, and 
endeavor to advance toward Old Tavern by 
the regular route. 

The general informed me that I was to 
cross, enter Stevensburg, and not return 
until I was thoroughly competent to re- 
port the strength of the enemy guarding 
the road between the town and Old Tav- 
ern, making the longest and most danger- 
ous expedition which I had ever under- 
taken. It was not to be a scout, for scouts 
seldom enter the enemy’s camp, but a reg- 
ular spy expedition, where I must con- 
stantly carry my life in my hand, the road 
being lined by Lee’s troops in winter quar- 
ters. While acting as scout and spy in the 
army I always made ita rule never to un- 
dertake an expedition without first count- 
ing all the chances for and against me; 
and after I had canvassed the prospects of 
this one I came to the conclusion that I 
would be arrested, tried, convicted and 
hung as a spy within twenty-four hours 
after crossing the river. However, I was 
there to obey, and the chances being 
against me made no difference with the 
general. He wanted information, and I 
do not suppose that the news of my death 
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while trying to obtain it for him, would 
have occupied his mind more than five 
minutes by the clock. This is not intend- 
ed as a reflection on the humanity of tae 
army generals, for they had no such feel- 
ing; at least that is my experience. Many 
a private soldier forgot that there was 
such a word, and made war and its ghastly 
attendant horrors his sole study; and as 
for commanders, a soft heart would have 
resulted in a court martial for neglect of 


duty. However, I gave no thought, after . 


my resolution was taken, to what might 
happen, and on the afternoon of a certain 
Wednesday had received all the instruc- 
tions which the general saw fit to give. He 
had some idea of the route and its dangers, 
and did not add that I was to make the 
journey with the speed which might be 
expected of an express train. 

“You will cross the river as you choose, 
plan as you see fit, go as fast or as slow as 
you like, and come back, if possible, with- 
in a week.” 

Such were his words as he waved me 
out, and there was no need of more. I 
had three hours of daylight left, and these 
Iused in making my final arrangements. 
I learned from the pickets at the river as 
near as could be the location of the Con- 
federate pickets opposite, and how deep 
the water was on the ford, and this was all 
I wanted of them. I then gave my revol- 
vers a thorough overhauling, brought out 
and put a keen edge on a fine knife which 
had been presented me a few days before, 
and my war preparations were complete. 
I next brought out my boots, a pair which 
I had had “constructed” to order in 
Washington. The heels were made to 
screw on, the soles could be sprung open 
to admit a paper, there were pockets .in 
each boot-leg, and, altogether, the boots 
were “‘ wonderfully and fearfully made,” 
and had stood me more than one good 
turn. I gave them a thorough greasing, 
drew them on, and then there was only 
one more preparation. I wanted the uni- 
form of a Confederate officer. Of course, 
any reader will understand that I could not 
have moved about in the Confederate 
camps in a Federal uniform, and I would 
not be hung any quicker if caught playing 
Confederate than I would if arrested in 
plain clothes. As I said before, it was to 
be all spy and no scout. 

A few days before a Confederate lieuten- 


ant of infantry had been captured by some 
Yankee raiders, and was then in camp, 
waiting to be forwarded to Washington. 
He was in full uniform, as well as ina 
new one, and I was conducted to his qua» 
ters. He had refused a parole, and was 
confined as closely as any of his men would 
have been. Being admitted to his pres 
ence, I prevailed upon him to exchange his 
uniform for a suit of blue. He murmured 
considerably at being forced to don gar- 
ments so entirely misrepresenting his sen- 
timents, but, as the alternative was no suit 
at all, he made the exchange like a sensi- 
ble fellow, and I walked out of the huta 
Confederate officer. I never saw the gen 
tleman afterwards, or had a chance to beg 
his forgiveness, and so I do it here, desir 
ing him to understand that the suit came 
as near causing my death as he could have 
hoped for, and that I bear him no ill-will 
for the epithet which he hurled after me 
as I went out and left him trying to solve 
the question as to what use he could make 
of the extra two feet of pant legs with 
which he was provided. If that particular 
pair of pants were two feet too long, Uncle 
Sam had thousands of other pants two feet 
too short. 

The pickets at the river were of the opin 
ion that I could not cross at the ford, ow- 
ing to the vigilance always exercised at 
that point by the enemy. ‘There had been 
a lively rainstorm a day or two previous, 
swelling the Rapidan until I should have 
to swim for it, and so it mattered very little 
where I crossed as far as the getting over 
was concerned. Half a mile below the 
ford the banks were high and covered with 
brush, and taking a last observation just 
at dark, I made up my mind to shun the 
ford, and risk my chance below. By land- 
ing on the south bank, anywhere below the 
ford, I would not find the pickets at the 
water’s edge, and would have a little time 
to recover myself after the cold swim. 

The night came on all that could be de 
sired. There was half a gale blowing, the 
sky was covered with black clouds, the air 
was damp and full of mist, and one could 
not see a white tent over three rods away. 
It was just such a night as I wanted, and 
an hour after dark I was on the bank 
ready to cross. One of the scouts and the 
general’s orderly were with me to assist 
me in my arrangements, but there was lit- 
tle todo. All I wanted was something to 
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float me as an aid in crossing the river, 
and this we had brought along, in the 
shape of two wide boards made fast to- 
gether, forming a raft about seven feet 
long and four feet wide. The water was 
cold as ice, and I could not dip my hand 
into the stream without a shiver. How- 
ever, I removed my uniform, rolled it up 
in a tight bundle, had the scout lash it to 
the top of my head, and in a few minutes 
was ready to take to the water. 

“You will be back before morning, be- 
cause you can’t even get into Stevensburg,” 
remarked the scout, as I stepped into the 
water. ‘If you are not back, we’ll know 
that you were captured and put through.” 

The good-by did not warm the water 
any, for the first moment after I pushed 
off, I thought I should speedily freeze. 
My legs were so numb that I could hardly 
move them at first, but 1 got a little used 
to the sensation before I had drifted far 
down, and headed my float diagonally 
across the stream. It was the coldest job 
Iever had, reaching the other bank, and if 
it had not been for my float I should have 
gone down like a bag of sand. As it was, 
I kept my head and shoulders above water, 
gripped the boards tightly, and floating and 
swimming, at last bumped the south bank. 
When I went to raise myself up I was so 
chilled that I could not stand, and had to 
crawl from the water and up the bank on 
all fours. Had there been a picket on the 
bank, 1 should have been captured then 
and there, for I could not but help cry out 
as my knees came in contact with the 
sharp stones. However, I got over the 
bank, crawled under a small tree, and in a 
few minutes had donned my clothing. 
Quite sure that there was no one in the im- 
mediate vicinity, I danced up and down 
until my blood got to circulating again, 
and then was ready to move forward. 

The reader will have noted that I meant 
to play the role of a Confederate officer. 
Knowing that I might be asked the loca- 
tion of my regiment, and for what reason 
I was travelling around, I had written my- 
self the following pass: 


“April 16th, 1864. 
“Pass George M. Chapin, Ist Lieutenant 
Co. B,, 10th Virginia Infantry, to Rich- 
mond and return. Good for thirty days, 
Lieutenant Chapin is hereby assigned to 
duty in the Quartermaster’s Department 
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at the headquarters of General Long- 
street’s division, and will report at the ex- 
piration of his leave of absence.” 


I had seen the signature of General. Lee 
several times, and I put his “ fist’ to the 
document with a grand flourish. I had 
also taken care to write the pass in a 
cramped hand, so that I was hardly able to 
read it myself when finished. Of course 
the document was informal, and drawn up 
altogether unlike a regular furlough or 
leave of absence, but I depended almost 
altogether on the influence which the sig- 
nature would have with pickets, sentinels, 
or any one else who had authority to de- 
mand my document. On a similar pass, 
signed by General Grant, I could have 
made the round of the Union army, and 
passed every picket. Much more would 
depend upon my conduct than the sight of 
the pass. 

I was ready at last to proceed on my 
way, and stepped off in the darkness 
toward the town. I knew that the village 
was held by a strong force, there to guard 
the ford, but plodded along with the step 
of a soldier safe within his own lines, and 
soon entered the eastern outskirts of the 
village, without having encountered a sin- 
gle person, as there were no pickets out in 
that direction, or 1 was lucky enough to 
pass them, if any were there. Getting into 
the town, I found plenty of soldiers and 
civilians abroad. ‘The hotel was full of 
men, there was a saloon or two where sol- 
diers were drinking, and I ran across them 
at every point. Passing by the hotel two 
or three times, and seeing that the bar- 
room was crowded, and hearing the men 
talking in loud tones, as if arguing some 
matter, I concluded to go in. There was 
nothing hazardous in the project, for it 
was not likely that any one would give me 
particular notice so long as I was a listener 
and not a disputant. Waiting near the 
door until I saw two soldiers about to pass 
in, I joined them, and we all went in to- 
gether. The room was full of tobacco 
smoke, nearly every one was drinking, and 
I took a seat by the stove, without attract- 
ing any notice. 

“The war” was the topic of conversa- 
tion with every one, Some believed that 
peace would soon come, others that the 
South was getting badly worsted, and must 
quickly submit, and some of the disputants 
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displayed considerable temper. A little 
ragged darkey stood near me, and I sent 
him to the bar for some cigars. When he 
returned I offered one to a sergeant of 
cavalry who sat next to me, and after we 
had commenced smoking a conversation 
began. He addressed me as “ Lieuten- 
ant,’”’ and had not the least suspicion that 
I was other than a Confederate officer. 
However, my face was new to him, and he 
presently inquired: 

“You are from up the road, are you 
not? Ido not remember of having seen 
you down here before.”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘my regiment is in 
quarters near Old Tavern, and I am on 
furlough. Do the Yanks over the river 
bother you much this winter?” 

““Not much, but we look for lively times 
next month. It seems to be generally un- 
derstood that Grant will try to go to Rich- 
mond by this route when the campaign 
opens, and if you have just come down the 
road, you saw what preparations have been 
made to defend the route. I was up at 
Mine Run a few days ago on furlough, and 
I think the Yankees will have hot work 
when they come this way.” 

It was evident that the Confederates 
realized the necessity of holding every 
foot of the road, and the sergeant’s talk 
led me to believe that it was being forti- 
fied, and the number of defenders in- 
creased. He told me the strength of the 
force in Stevensburg, the location of vari- 
ous corps, the number of troops in the im- 
mediate vicinity, the number of batteries, 
and during our hour’s conversation I 
gained much valuable information from 
him. 

He had said that he must return to 
camp, and all the commissioned officers 
had left the hotel, when two half-drunken 
soldiers got into a hot dispute about the 
battle of Sharpsburg, and one of them ap- 
pealed to me to decide if the battle was 
not a victory for the Confederates. I re- 
plied that the fight had always been con- 
sidered a ‘‘draw,’’ when he immediately 
blustered up and shouted: 

“Who in — are you? I never saw you 
before !”’ 

“T don’t want you to talk that way to 
me, sir!” I replied, rising up, and looking 
at him in a threatening way. 

* You don’t, eh?” he replied, being just 
drunk enough not to care what he said or 


did. “ Well, I will talk that way, and I 
should like to see you stop me!’ 

“Tf you repeat your words I will have 
you arrested and court-martialled?’ I ex- 
claimed, looking around as if about to 
carry my threat into execution. 

“No you don’t!” he replied, throwing 
off his overcoat, and getting nods of en- 
couragement from half a score of his com- 
panions. “ You don’t belong here, and I 
don’t know as you are a lieutenant, at all! 
I'd as quick believe you to be a Yankee 
spy!’ 

It needed only this declaration to set 
nearly every one in the room against me, 
While the man had no reason to believe 
me a spy, and did not utter his words 
from any such belief, the rank and file of 
the army always had a certain antipathy 
for officers, arising, perhaps from jealousy, 
and the men in the room hoped to seea 
fisticuff fight between us two. 

“That’s it, Jim! Go for him! Smash 
his nose! He’s a — Yankee!” were ex- 
pressions heard all around the room; and 
I saw that serious trouble was coming. 

“The men are drunk, lieutenant,” 
whispered the sergeant, “‘ and that fellow 
is going to make you trouble. Back into 
the corner, and stand by you!” 

He drew his sabre, I drew out my 
* Colt,” and we retreated until it was not 
possible for them to attack us except in 
front. The movement put every man in 
the room against us. Some had guns, 
some sabres, and nearly all had revolvers, 
and the weapons came out with haste. 
Holding a heavy sabre in his hand, “ Jim” 
headed the crowd now advancing across 
the room, and a row seemed imminent. 

* Jim Ferguson, you’d better look out!” 
warned the sergeant, as their sabres were 
about to cross. “It will be death to you 
and all the rest if you strike the lieu- 
tenant!” 

The words were timely, and the men no 
sooner realized their force than they 
ceased to crowd forward, and there was a 
chance for a parley. Seeing an opening, 
I was not long in taking advantage of it by 
saying: 

“As for this man, I shall have him ar- 
rested and court-martialled. The rest of 
you are not so much to blame; and if any 
of you believe that I am a Yankee spy, as 
he has asserted, here is the proof to the 


contrary.” 
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I put up my revolver, brought out the 
pass having the signature of ‘‘ Uncle Rob- 
ert,” handed it to the nearest man, and in 
two minutes they had me at the bar drink- 
ing, and were nearly crowding me on top 
of it. Not one of them doubted the gen- 
uineness of the signature, but all saw that I 
must be in good standing to be able to se- 
cure a pass directly from General Lee. All 
was excitement for the next fifteen min- 
utes, and not until I would agree to forgive 
and forget, would they let me go. Just as 
we were getting ready to leave a soldier 
came in with the information that the man 
Jim Ferguson, who had caused all the 
trouble, had been shot. Fearing that I 
would carry out my threat to have him 
court-martialled, he had sneaked out of 
the hotel, made for the ford, and was shot 
by the Confederate pickets while in the act 
of deserting to the Union lines. 

When the men had all left I had a short 
conversation with the landlord, who 
claimed to have been my friend all the way 
through the trouble, and then I was tucked 
away for the night in one of his best 
rooms. I had made my debut, had passed 
an ‘‘ examination,” and, as I could see lit- 
tle of Stevensburg during a dark night, I 
had made up my mind to have a rest, and 
to prosecute my observations by daylight. 
Former experience had convinced me that 
abold “‘ brassy ’’ course was the best course 
for a spy in the enemy’s camp. 

After a sound sleep and a fair breakfast, 
I went out upon the street, informing the 
urbane landlord that he might expect me 
back to dinner. I intended to make a 
thorough examination of the town, and to 
doit openly. The main thing was to see 
what works had been thrown up along the 
river. 

Sauntering down the main street, I pres- 
ently came in sight of several earthworks 
mounting guns, and noticed a line of 
breastworks and a number of: rifle-pits. 
Walking close down to the ford, I was en- 
tirely away from cover, when a bullet from 
a Yankee musket came singing close to my 
ears, and a soldier shouted to me to jump 
behind the breastwork. - 

“You must be new here, lieutenant,” 
he remarked, as I sought cover. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s a great wonder that you did not get a 
bullet in your body.” 

I explained to him that I had recently 
arrived at Steveusburg, and was not aware 
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of the danger I ran in approaching the 
ford. The gun from across the river pro- 
voked a return fire, and for half an hour 
the pickets wasted their ammunition in 
attempting to do each other injury. Dur 
ing the firing a lieutenant-colonel came 
along down behind the defences, and com- 
ing over, he shook hands with me and be- 
gan a conversation. He asked after my 
regiment, division, commanders, etc., and 
I thought I had answered all his questions 
satisfactorily, when he suddenly turned 
upon me and remarked: 

“* There’s nothing strange in your being 
granted a furlough or being assigned to 
other duties; but our location here, right 
in the face of the enemy, compels us to 
carefully scan such faces as we do not 
know. I suppose you have your documents 
with you ?”’ 

“Certainly I have,” I replied, lugging 
out my pocket-book, and preparing to open 
the paper. 

**No, lieutenant, beg pardon; I did not 
mean to question your word. Of course 
you are all right; and I hope you’ll have a 
pleasant visit to your friends, and find your 
new position all that you hope for.” 

I had mentioned to him in our conversa- 
tion that I was going to Richmond, had 
been transferred to the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and that I had many friends 
in Richmond. The alacrity displayed in. 
producing my document seemed to disarm 
his suspicions, and he invited me to luneh 
with him in his tent at twoo’clock. After 
promising to be there on time, I explained 
to him that I was looking around to gratify 
my curiosity, and resumed my stroll, tak- 
ing mental notes of all I saw. 

The place was very well defended, and it 
was certain that the Confederates, who 
had much advantage in the make of the 
ground, could hold the ford against supe- 
rior numbers. A large force of men were 
then busy adding to the defences, and 
from several soldiers with whom I con- 
versed I found that they were every day 
expecting that the Union force opposite 
would make an aggressive movement. 

It was noon when I had completed my 
examination, and I returned to the hotel 
for dinner, calculating to leave the town 
directly after and proceed up the road. 
There were very few people about the 
hotel, and no one seemed to give me any 
thought. While eating, I found that some 
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of my notes were slipping from my mem- 
ory, and so I went to my room to write 
them down. Procuring paper, I made a 
drawing of some of the defences, jotted 
down all that the general would care to 
know, and then folded up the paper and 
prepared to secrete it. I had unscrewed 
the heel of my left boot, deposited the 
paper in the cavity, and was about to affix 
the heel again, when I caught aside glance 
of some one at the door. Looking up, I 
saw an infantry corporal attentively regard- 
ing me. He was a small slim man, with 
long black hair and an Indian look, except 
in stature. I had closed the door, but the 
wind or the soldier had opened it without 


my knowledge, I being at the other end of 


alarge room. I did not know how long 
the man had been watching me, but he re- 
treated as soon as I looked up. 

It was an awkward affair, to say the 
least, and I blamed myself very much for 
not having placed a chair against the door, 
such a thing as a lock not being visible. I 
had no doubt that the man had seen 
enough to excite his curiosity, if not to 
arouse his suspicions. The fact of my hav- 
ing a screw heel to the boot, and of my 
hiding a paper, would be matters to make 
almost any soldier suspicious of one whom 
he had never seen before. Running the 
case over as I fastened on the heel, I made 
up my mind to leave the hotel and Stevens- 
burg as soon as possible. I pulled on my 
boot, made haste down stairs, and called 
for and paid my bill. 

“Which way ye going?’ inquired the 
host, as he made my change. 

“* Down the river about five miles,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘I have some friends down there 
whom I want to see.”’ 

From where I stood, at the end of the 
bar, I could see down toward the ford for 
a distance of forty rods, and what should 
I see but the lieutenant-colonel, the small 
soldier, and three or four men with mus- 
kets, coming toward the hotel? I knew 
in an instant that they were after me. If 
I stepped out on the street, they would see 
me at once, and I heard men working in 
the backyard, thus rendering arun that 
way unsafe. At that moment some one 
called out “ John!” and the landlord went 
into the kitchen. 

Now was my chance. There was no one 
in the barroom but myself, and as the 
colonel and his party were within twenty 
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rods of the house, I ran into the hall, went 
up the stairs two at a time, and pushed in- 
to the first room. It was a sort of sitting- 
room, but empty of sitters. In the far 
end was a monstrous big lounge, or half- 
bed, covered with chintz, and having a 
flap in front which swept the floor. I 
heard the soldiers enter the barroom, heard 
loud talking, and knew that I must secrete 
myself on the instant. The lounge was the 
only place of refuge, and I was under it in 
a moment, but not a moment too soon. I 
had scarcely straightened out when I heard 
a tramping on the stairs, doors opening, 
and directly some one came into the room. 

** Nobody here!’ shouted a voice, which 
I recognized as that of the lieutenant- 


colonel. 

The door was shut again, and presently 
all the searchers went down stairs. I had 
no doubt that the landlord had told them 
that I had gone, but, not satisfied, they 
had made a search of the house. They 
might believe that I had gone down the 
river, and send some one in pursuit, and 
they might believe that I was concealed in 
the house or in the town, and consequently 
keep a sharp lookout. Manifestly, it was 
not prudent for me to leave the room be- 
fore dark, and I made myself as comfort- 
able as possible. There was plenty of 
room under the lounge, the carpet made 
my position easy, and it was not likely that 
I would be betrayed unless by some care- 
less act on my own part. 

There was a small rent in the curtain 
just in front of my face, and through the 
orifice I could get a fair view of the door 
and part of the room. While I was look- 
ing around a little, I saw the latch lift, the 
door softly open, and a soldier put his head 
into the room and look around. They 
were going around on a second search. He 
looked hard at the lounge, advanced into 
the room, and would no doubt have dis- 
covered me, only a shout from the yard at- 
tracted his attention at that moment. 

He had not been gone five minutes when 
a girl came into the room with a broom and 
dustpan, and commenced a vigorous clean- 
ing up. The dust was soon flying in every 
direction, and pretty soon I began to feel a 
tingling in the nose, I felt that a sneeze 
was coming! If I sneezed, she would dis- 
cover me, and if discovered, I would be 
turned over to the soldiers and hung. If I 
ever abused anything willfully and mali- 
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ciously, it was my nose. I twisted it, struck 
it, pulled it, and at last started a stream of 
blood. This saved me. The organ aban- 
doned the idea of sneezing, and the girl 
dashed her broom about without the least 
idea that any one was listening to her song. 

In a few minutes she had the room ar- 
ranged to suit her, and picked up the broom 
and pan, and went off. I hoped to be left 
to my meditations the balance of the day, 
but in a few minutes the women, one of 


whom was the landlord’s wife, and the 


other an acquaintance from the country, 
came in, and the wife dumped herself down 
on the lounge. 

“Isn’t it dreadful,” she asked, seeming 


excited, “‘to think that a Yankee spy has 


been right in the house for a whole day, 
and none of us suspected any such thing?” 

“*It is, indeed,’’ responded the other, 
“and I am not yet over my fright. I won- 
der that he did not murder every one of 
you—ugh !”” 

Having got a subject, the two females 
let their tongues loose, and for an hour 
they did not change it. I was berated, 
abused, maligned, shot and hung in imag- 
ination, and was glad when they found 
something else to talk about. That some- 
thing else was a dog, which pushed open 
the door and came trotting in. After a 
turn around the room, he laid down, and I 
should not have had any trouble if the 
women had let him alone; but the land- 
lord’s wife snapped her fingers at him, and 
insisted that he jump up beside her. Just 
as I expected, the cur had no sooner reached 
the lounge than he began snuffing and 
barking, and directly crawled under to get 
at me with his teeth. I dared not speak to 
pacify him, and remained quiet in hopes 
that he would go away. 

“The cat must be under the lounge,”’ re- 
marked the wife. And she got off the bed 
and was about to draw it out, when the 
other one called her attention to something 
on the street, and they both ran to the 
window. Now was my chance at the dog, 
and, as he came for me again, I struck out 
and gave him such a rap on the nose that 
he ran howling from the room. The ladies 
were busy, and gave the circumstance no 
heed, and in a few minutes left the room. 

During the rest of the afternoon I had 
no visitors; but just at dark, two or three 
soldiers brought a drunken officer up stairs, 
took him into the next room to mine, and 
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put him to bed, going away with many 
jokes at his expense. As soon as it was 
fairly dark I crawled out, brushed the dust 
off, and stepped into the room occupied by 
the sleeper. He was snoring “like a 
trooper,” and would have made no objec- 
tion had I pulled him out of bed. Finding 
the water pitcher, I washed the blood from 
my face, combed my hair, and made ready 
to go down. I at first thought to change 
uniforms with the drunken officer, but re- 


membering that my pass read for a lieuten- 


ant, I only took the sleeper’s fine gray 
cloak. I had a cigar, and this I lit, and, 
wrapped up in the cloak, I boldly de- 
scended the stairs. The barroom was full 


of men, but I passed by the door to the one 


leading into the street without detection. 
Reaching the street, I turned up the road 
leading south, and made my start for Old 
Tavern. Soldiers were passing either way, 
teams were driving about, and I had no 
fear except being run over, as the night 
was as dark as I should have wished to 


have made it myself. I did not expect to 
be able to pick up any information that 
night, but my sole object was to get out of 
Stevensburg. After a walk of a mile or so, 
I found myself entirely clear of the town, 
and out of the territory of the troops de- 
fending it. Icame at length to an earth- 
work stretching across the road. A sentinel 
cried ‘ Halt!’ as I came up, and calling to 
the corporal, that officer came forward with 
a lantern. 

“Ah, excuse me, lieutenant!” he ex- 
claimed, as he caught sight of my uniform. 
“The man did not know that he was de- 
taining an officer.” 

Passing through, it suddenly occurred to 
me that I ought to have daylight to exam- 
ine the defences and the character of the 
country along the road, and so I remarked 
to the corporal. 

“I did intend to go up the road a few 
miles, but it is so dark and the mud is so 
bad, that I would stop here if I could get 
quarters.,”’ 

“You can stay just as well as not,” he 
replied. ‘‘Our captain went off to-day to 
be gone all night, and you can take his 
quarters and welcome.” 

I had got well out of the town, and would 
probably hear no more of pursuit, so I de- 
cided to accept the kind offer. 1 was led 
back some twenty rods from the road to 
where an infantry brigade was stationed, 
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and directed to a shanty as the one I was 
te occupy. There was nobody “at home” 
except the captain’s negro servant, and he 
seemed glad of mycompany. The corporal 
remarked that he would send the lieuten- 
ants in to see me, but I told him that I was 
very tired, and preferred to turn right in, 
especially as I had to be on the road early 
in the morning. He told the negro to fix 
up the bed, to prepare me a good breakfast, 
and then bade me good-night. 

I did not much fear being disturbed, as 
it was too nasty a night for officers to care 
about making calls, and so I sat awhile 
before the fireplace conversing with the 
negro. I noticed from the first that his 
face wore a joyful grin, and that he kept 
chuckling to himself, as if having some 
news. Just as I had left ordinary topics of 
conversation and commenced to ask him 
something about the troops, his grin in- 
creased until his mouth seemed a foot long, 
his eyes rolled this way and that, and 
directly he uttered a long but not boister- 
ous laugh. . 

‘* You seem very much pleased, Joe,’”’ I 
remarked, amazed at his singular conduct. 

Pleased!” he ejaculated; word 
don’t begin ter ’spress my feelin’s!’ Get- 
ting up he came close over to me, lowered 
his voice to a whisper, and continued, 
“How iz you, Captin Jack?—haw! haw! 
haw!” 

If an earthquake had tossed me up, I 
could not have been more astonished. I 
suppose he saw blank amazement in my 
face, for he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and went on: 

“T knew ye jess as soon as I seed yer 
face in the door; but don’t ye fear; old 
Joe wont tell no stories on ye. Don’t ye 
*member ob seein’ me the time ye catched 
that feller at Martinsburg? Warn’t I the 
nigger wot found ye in a barn, and brought 
ye hoe cake and bacon ?” 

I remembered him before he had ceased 
speaking, and I never felt so much like 
shaking hands with a man all night long 
as I did then. He had at one time ren- 
dered me most valuable service, and was 
just the man I wanted to render me 
another. It took him some time to get 
over his excitement, but when that had 
subsided we blew out the light, partially 
covered the fire, and had a “talk”? which 
lasted until near midnight. He had been 
with the captain for nearly a year, was keen 
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and intelligent, and he was able to tell me 
many things which I was desirous of ascer- 
taining. He had not been up as far as Old 
Tavern for several months, but he knew 
the name of every regiment within five 
miles of us, could closely estimate the 
artillery, knew all about the defences, and 
I could rely on him as truly as if he had 
been a Union officer. 

He had heard something that day about 
a Union spy being seen in Stevensburg, 
and warned me that I had better be moving . 
early, as some of the officers in the camp 
might ask me troublesome questions. He 
thought the report had reached no further 
than this camp, and that I would not be 
suspected after getting beyond it. He 
stated that new troops had lately camped 
above, and that he had heard some of the 
officers say that the Union forces would try 
to advance by this road. In fact, when I 
turned in, I was almost as well posted as if 
I had been over the road. I fell asleep 
without a thought that he might betray 
me. I had given him a trial once upon a 
time, a severer one than this, and found 
him true as steel. 

It was raining when I fell asleep, and it 
was still raining when Joe woke me up, 
just as daylight was breaking. He had 
breakfast all prepared, my clothing cleared 
of mud, and was anxious as to my route, 
While I was eating, he gave me the name 
of a Union man living about six miles up 
the road, and advised me to call there, he 
being sure that no camps had been estab- 
lished nearer than a mile from the house. 
Just as it was fairly day, feeling equal to 
any tramp or any danger, I shook hands 
with the man and passed out. It was rain- 
ing quite heavily, and I found my cloak a 
handy thing. Arranging it over my head 
until nearly all my face was concealed, I 
was soon plodding along in the mud. There 
was a soldier ahead of me, but I gave him 
no notice until he stopped another soldier 
and made some inquiries. I passed them 
while they were talking, and hearing the 
words, “I’ve got a pass for four days,” I 
looked sharply at the speaker. It was the 
same soldier who had caught me at my 
work in Stevensburg! There was the long 
face, the black hair, black eyes, and I could 
not be mistaken. 

Fearing that he might be going through 
to Old Tavern, and not wanting his com- 
pany, I pushed on at a rapid gait, and was 
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glad to find that he did not increase his 
pace. He was my evil genius, and I was 
sorry afterwards that some bullet had not 
reached him as he stood there talking. I 
was thoroughly tired out when I came to 
the house described by Joe, and I made up 
my mind to go in. There were no camps 
in sight in any direction, and as for the 
soldier, I had lost sight of him half an hour 
before. Turning in at the gate I knocked, 
and the door was opened by a very pleasant- 
faced woman, who asked me in and set out 
a chair. Her husband immediately came 
in from another room, and after ascertain- 
ing that no one else was in the house, I 
gave him my secret. Neither of them 
would credit the assertion, believing, as 
they afterwards told me, that I was a gen- 
uine Confederate officer, testing their sen- 
timents. I mentioned old Joe’s name, and 
then they were inclined to believe my story, 
but were yet quite cautious about accepting 
it. 

“T think this will bring you,” [remarked, 
removing my boots. 

I had taken them off to unscrew the heels 
and show them my notes, but just at that 
moment there came a knock at the door. 

“It’s a soldier! Here, jump in here!’ 
exclaimed the woman, holding the bed- 
room door open. 

I followed her advice, but being a little 
frightened by the sudden news, forgot my 
boots. A moment after, my evil genius en- 
tered the house and ordered the woman to 
get him something to eat. 

“Whose boots are these ?”’ he exclaimed, 
catching sight of them after a moment. 

“My own,” replied the farmer, telling a 
broad lie to shield me. 

Then there was a moment in which I 
knew the soldier had the boots in his hands 
to examine them. They were good boots, 
perhaps so good that his suspicions were 
excited in thisway. At any rate, he doubt- 
ed the assertion, exclaiming: 

“You are a—— liar! There is some one 
in the house, and you are secreting him. 
By the old Harry, but I believe you are 
concealing some Unionist!’ 

I saw that it was a matter which he and 
I must settle, and I prepared for what [ 
knew was coming. I heard him get up, 
and drew my revolver to be ready. He 
opened a door, saw no one, and then came 
to mine, jerked it open with great force, 
and I no sooner caught sight of him than I 
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gave a long jump and struck him in the 
face with the butt of my heavy “ Colt.’ 
He went down like a log, I on top, and in 
a moment I had my knees on his arms, and 
the farmer was sitting on his legs. He had 
received a heavy blow, and was fully a 
minute in coming to. Before he could 
realize what had occurred, we had him tied 
up like a fish in a net, the cool-minded and 
courageous wife bringing the ropes. 

* You are that cussed Yankee spy!’ he 
hissed, as soon as he had had a fair view of 
my face. 

“Correct as a dot,’ I replied. 
suppose I am ?”” 

He tried to get up, fell back, rolled over 
and over, and finally ceased to struggle, 
and looked at me with the most devilish 
eye I had ever seen in my life. 

** Never mind, you scamp!” he hissed, at 
last; ‘I’ve got a dead thing on you, and 
I'll make a soup dish of your skull in less 
than a week! I'll have you hung before 
the sun goes down!” 

I had conquered my enemy, but I had 
got into a muss. It needed only a look at 
the farmer couple to show me that they 
were much more concerned than myself, 
as they must now leave their place, or stay 
and be arrested for aidingme. The farmer 
beckoned me to the other end of the room, 
expressed his feelings, and then wanted to 
know what I was going to do. “ WhatI 
was going to do” was a question which 
puzzled me greatly. There seemed no 
other way except to murder the soldier, 
and I told the farmer so. If we let him go, 
he would have the two arrested and me 
hunted downinanhour. I never did shed 
a drop of blood when there was any possi- 
ble way to avoid it, and I shuddered as I 
thought of murdering the man in cold 
blood. But three lives were more valuable 
than one, and we picked up the captive and 
carried him down cellar, the woman watch- 
ing the road to warn us if any one was 
likely to call. 

The soldier must have realized our inten- 
tions, but he never spoke a word while we 
were taking him down and stretching him 
out on the ground. I knew by this that he 
wouid hunt us to the death if he should 
once more regain his liberty. 

“The axe—that is the best thing?’ whis- 
pered the farmer, his face as pale as a 
sheet. He went up stairs, procured it, 
handed it to me, and then walked off to 
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the dark corner so that he might not see 
the murder. 

I was in a tremble as I took the axe and 
walked up to the man. His eyes looked to 
me in the semi-darkness like the eyes of a 
mad dog, and the bluod trickling down his 
face gave him a horrible aspect. He knew 
that I was going to sink the axe in his 
head, but he would not plead. He was one 
of a million. Calling all my nerve I raised 
the axe, drew a long breath, and in an in- 
stant more would have struck him, had not 
the farmer come running up and shouted 
for me to hold on. He had an idea. I had 
told him that the Union forces would ad- 
vance within a week at the furthest, and 
he called me one side, and stated his belief 
that he could keep the soldier a prisoner 
that length of time, and then turn him 
over. The more we talked of it the more 
feasible the plan appeared, especially as we 
desired to wash our hands of murder. 

The woman was consulted, and as she 
agreed with us, we at once commenced 
preparations for detaining the captive. 
The farmer brought down more ropes and 
several chains, and we worked for a full 
hour in tying and manacling the soldier so 
that he could not get away. He made no 
resistance, refused to speak a word, and 
allowed us to handle him as we chose. 
Finally our task was ended. We had 
chained, lashed and strapped him until we 
would have defied the Davenports to get 
him loose without knives. We had emptied 
his pockets, taken away his revolver, and 
he was to be kept as he was until the Fed- 
erals came, the farmer proposing to feed 
him regularly. 

It was past noon when we went up stairs, 
and, after a cold lunch, I made preparations 
to leave. I arranged with the farmer that 
in case he had to leave, he should make his 
way across the river at Stevensburg, or 
below, and go to the house of a man whose 
name I gave him. He believed he would 
have to go sooner or later, and was careful 
to heed my directions. 

With a handshake we parted company, 
and I went tramping up the road. It was 
still raining, and I was glad of the fact, as 
it offered me an excuse for muffling my 
head and face with the cape. I presently 
began to meet teams, troops and artillery, 
and saw that orders had been given to mass 
troops at Stevensburg, to be prepared for 
the threatened crossing. No one gave me 
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particular attention, except to send me a 
friendly nod or a salute now and then. I 
passed several winter camps, and although 
it was a bad day, I could not help seeing 
such signs of activity at each place as con- 
vinced me that the men were getting ready 
for the coming campaign. By counting one 
row of tents, I could set the whole number 
quite correctly, and by my knowledge of 
how many soldiers generally occupied a 
tent, I could give a Yankee guess at the 
total number in the camp. In this way, 
during my afternoon tramp, I secured in- 
formation correct enough to answer every 
purpose. The defences at the crossroads 
and on commanding eminences were duly 
noted, and I also looked particularly after 
the artillery. Nota thing had occurred to 
alarm me during the afternoon, and when 
it began to grow dark, I cast about for 
quarters. I did not believe that I should 
find another respectful and accommodating 
corporal of the guard, or another loyal old 
Joe, and so I made up my mind to secure 
quarters in a farmhouse. 

I had some gold with me, and had no 
doubt that my request for lodgings would 
be readily granted when it was known that 
I desired to make recompense. It was not 
likely that I should meet with any officers 
or soldiers, as the road was lined with 
camps, and the weather was such as to 
keep them in their quarters. I had hardly 
made up my mind to the arrangement, when 
I turned aside to reach a farmhouse which 
stood on the left hand side of the road and 
back about twenty rods. When the door 
was opened in answer to my knock, I found 
the whole family sitting down to supper. 
I made my request, tossed the man a gold 
piece, and in two minutes was given a place 
at the board. The man was old and crip- 
pled, being the father of the woman’s hus- 
band, who belonged to the regiment then 
at Stevensburg. As soon as she found out 
that I had been down to the river, she plied 
me with a hundred questions concerning 
her husband, and to make matters a little 
more interesting, I claimed to know all 
about the man, and to have talked with 
him only the day before. 

The old man was a bitter hater of Yan- 
kees, and the woman a strong believer in 
the Confederate cause. This did not 
trouble me any, as it was my business to 
accept and coincide with their opinions, 
from the fact that I was their guest if 
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nothing more. Two or three hours passed 
off pleasantly, and then I expressed my 
desire to go to bed. After consulting to- 
gether, they decided that I would have to 
sleep with the old man, as they were rather 
short of accommodations. Agreeing to the 
arrangement, we two went to bed up under 
the eaves, and I was soon sleeping like a 
bear. 

About an hour before daylight the old 
man gave me a punch, and informed me 
that soldiers were tramping around the 


. house and calling for admittance. Listen- 


ing, I could hear them shouting to him 
that they would burst the door open if he 
did not admit them, and I made up my 
mind that some one had discovered my 
identity and tracked me to my lodging- 
place. 

“TI don’t know what they want,’’ com- 
plained the old man; ‘ there’s no one here 
for them to arrest.” 

“Vl tell you, my friend, what I think 
is the cause,’’ I replied, following him out 
of bed and beginning to dress. “‘Ihada 
duel the other day with a captain at Ste- 
vensburg, who charged your son with aid- 
ing a Yankee spy to escape, and as I killed 
him, I suppose they want to arrest me.”’ 

“My son aiding a Yankee spy!’’ he ex- 
claimed, greatly angered. ‘‘I would chal- 
lenge any one who said so, old as I am. 
You did just right.” 

“Now you go to the window and tell 
them that you'll be down in just a mo- 
ment,” I continued; “and then, if you 
want to aid me, do you go down and let 
them in, while I escape by the window at 
the other end.” 

He obeyed me very cheerfully, and by 
the time that he was ready to descend the 
stairs, I was all dressed. He went down, 
and I stood a moment to hear the result. 
The soldiers, some eight or ten, rushed in 
as he opened the door, and I heard two or 
three of them tell him to “trot out that 
d——d Yankee spy!” 

“There haint no Yankee here!’ he re- 
plied, hotly. And while all were shouting 
and scolding, I tiptoed across to the other 
window, raised it, and in a minute had 
dropped to the ground. Some one was just 
coming up stairs as I reached terra firma, 
and I therefore started across the fields at 
a hard run. Had I known what I dida 
day later, I should have made haste back 
to the Rapidan. After a run of half a mile 


without hearing any signs of pursuit, I 
turned into the road. Just as I came out 
a number of soldiers came along on horse- 
back, and leading each a spare animal. 

A word with one of them secured me a 
mount. They were going through to Old 
Tavern, and nothing could have happened 
better forme. We rode at a hard gallop 
nearly all the time. I had not the trouble 
of answering questions, and I had a fine 
chance to secure valuable information as 
we passed along. 

We reached Old Tavern without halt or 
accident, and I bade my companions good- 
by. There were thousands of troops in the 
vicinity, and a good many were passing 
down the road which led to the United 
States Ford on the Rapidan. Everything 
betokened the opening of the campaign on 


‘the part of the Confederates, and I could 


not help but see that all were in good 
spirits. Taking a seat at the door of a 
house beside a lieutenant who had been 
ill, and was just able to crawl out into the 
sunshine, I entered into conversation. He 
did not know where the troops were going, 
but thought Chancellorsville their destina- 
tion. He was certain that the Union forces 
on the Rapidan would shortly advance on 
both these roads, and he supposed that the 
troops were moving down to defend the one 
I had travelled. There were but few de- 
fences at Old Tavern, although new ones 
were being commenced that day. I learned 
from my companion that the road at Mine 
Run was heavily guarded, and that if the 
Confederates were obliged to fall back 
from the Rapidan and clear the roads, a 
stand at Mine Run would give them a vic- 
tory over the advancing Federals. In our 
hour’s talk I got close figures on the Con- 
federate strength, secured all the informa- 
tion I wanted about defences, and then 
concluded to change my programme. |] 
had intended to go up to Mine Run in per- 
son, but I now concluded to start for the 
Rapidan by the other road. A trip back 
on this road would tell me where the mov- 
ing troops were bound, and what new plans 
were making, so I procured breakfast and 
started. 

On leaving the Tavern, the morning being 
warm, I forgot my military cape, and did 
not think of it until a mile down the road. 
I did not then like to return, and so kept 
on with the stream of troops flowing down 
the road. The infantry regiments were 
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somewhat broken up with the march, and 
by mixing in, no one suspected me. We 
made but slow progress, as the mud was 
heavy, and about noon a number of officers 
and men turned into a field and began 
cooking dinner. 1 had neither utensils nor 
provisions, but turned in with the rest, and 
sat down near a group of officers. When 
their coffee was ready, one of them beck- 
oned to me and handed me a cupful, and 
some bread and meat, as I sat down with 
the group. 

I had half finished the meal, and we 
were chatting together, when, right before 
me, and not fifty feet away, I caught sight 
of a soldier coming towards me—a soldier 
with great black eyes, high cheek bones, 
long black hair, a bad bruise on his face; 
my evil genius, whom I had left tied in the 
farmer’s cellar! I knew him in an instant, 
but I did not move. Flight was death, and 
before he was ten feet nearer I had made 
up my mind to brave it out, and to try and 
**bluff’”’ him off. He came straight to me, 
those ugly eyes looking right into mine, 
came close up, reached out his hand, and, 
turning to the amazed officers, he hoarsely 
whispered : 

‘*He is a Yankee spy! I have followed 
him all the way from Stevensburg. He 
has got his notes in his boots!’ 

The officers looked from one to the other, 
smiled, and I saw that they thought the 
man crazy. 

“Here you!’ I shouted to a private sol- 
dier, not far away; “‘if you see the provost 
guard, tell them to take this lunatic away !’’ 

“I tell you he is a spy!’ exclaimed the 
man, waving his arms to give his words 
emphasis. “He tried to murder me—he 
came from Stevensburg. I can bring half 
a dozen men to prove it!’ 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, turning to the 
officers, who now took the affair in a more 
serious manner, “does this look as if I 
were a spy?” And I pulled out my pass 
and handed it to them. . 

It was afatal mistake. Two of them had 
documents signed by Lee, and the informal 
way in which my pass was written, as well 
as an evident counterfeit of the general’s 
signature, settled my business. 

“It may be all right, lieutenant,” re- 
marked one of the officers, as they all rose 
up, “ but we think the case a little strange, 
to say the least. What regiment do you 
belong to?” 


I gave a name which seemed to satisfy 
them, but then they wanted to know why 
1 had not kept on to Richmond instead of 
going north again, and my answers hurt 
my case. The soldier then gave a detailed 
account of my case, reiterated his asser- 
tions, and I was given in charge of the 
provost guard. Riding until near dark, a 
halt was made at cross roads, and I was 
thrust into a small stable, three or four 
guards stationed around, and was told that 
on the next day I should have a chance te 


face my accuser before a court-martial. . 


Before leaving me, the gnards made me 
pull off my boots, and when they took them 
away I knew that my case was settled, 
The notes would hang me in spite of any 
defence which I could make. I realized 
my position as fully as any one could, and 
made up my mind that I had got to pull a 
rope. Troops were camping all about me, 
the guards around the stable had orders to 
shoot me if I looked out, and escape 
seemed impossible. There was a little hay 
in one corner of the stable, and I stretched 
out on this with a heavier heart than I ever 
knew before or have known since. A court- 
martial would be called early in the morn- 
ing, conviction was sure, and the job of 
hanging me would not long be delayed. 

After all, I soon felt tired and sleepy, 
and at last dropped off in a slumber as 
sound as I ever enjoyed in my life, and did 
not awaken until daylight. Breakfast was 
brought me about seven o’clock, and 
shortly after ten a messenger came with 
the information that I was to be conducted 
before a court-martial. I found a large 
tent full of officers and witnesses, and there 
was not five minutes delay in starting my 
trial. As I could make no reasonable de- 
fence, I had determined to fall back on my 
dignity, and give them all the trouble I 
could. After a number of questions, the 
president asked : 

** What about these boots? We have un- 
screwed the heels and found your notes.” 

** Bought ’em of a captain in Richmond 
two months ago,’’ I responded, ‘‘and he 
took them off the feet of a dead Yank.” 

There were no dates to the notes, and, to 
my great astonishment, I found that my 
story was not deemed altogether im- 
probable. 

“What about your being at Stevens- 
burg ?”’ he continued, after a time. 

“ Never was there in my life,’’ I replied. 
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What about this soldier’s story ?”’ 

“He is either drunk or crazy.” 

“‘ How about this pass signed by Lee ?”’ 

“Telegraph him and see.” 

So I answered, my great object being to 
gain time. Of course the testimony of a 
private soldier could not convict an officer 
before a court-martial, and after several 
hours of sitting, it was decided to send to 
Stevensburg for the lieutenant-colonel and 
the landlord, and to bring on the two farm- 
ers, it appearing that a stand was to be 
made by the troops at the cross roads. If 
all went against me, that was enough. 

Two days went by with nothing to break 
the monotony of my imprisonment, and 
then I was taken outagain. The witnesses 
were all there. Lee had telegraphed that 
I was an impostor, and in less than an 
hour I had been convicted, and was blandly 
informed that I would be executed the fol- 
lowing morning. On returning me to the 
stable, two men were put inside to guard 
me, so that the last hope of escape had 
vanished. The men were intelligent gen- 
tlemanly fellows, and when I found that I 
must go to the limb, I owned to my iden- 
tity, and got a promise from them that, after 
the war, they would carry my messages to 
my mother. They seemed to feel a sym- 
pathy for me, but no promises of reward 
could touch their integrity. 

Two hours before evening there came a 
rumbling of cannon frum the north, and 
there was confusion in the Confederate 
camps. Troops were despatched down the 
road, batteries were galloping about, and 
the cry, ‘‘The Yankees are advancing!” 
was heard on every side. But it made no 
difference in my case. The guards re- 
mained, their regiment remained, and I 
was to be hung. 

The firing ceased at dark, and I heard 
that it had been caused by a raiding party. 
The night wore away, the morning came, 
and my fate was at hand. I expected to be 
taken out at sunrise, or soon thereafter, 
and I probably should have been, only the 
firing commenced again, and in a little 
time all the troops were on the move, offi- 
cers urging them tothefront. I knew that 
Kilpatrick was coming up the road, followed 
by infantry, but they would be too late to 
save me. Would they? The hours dragged 
along. At nine o’clock the wounded began 
to go by, and I had a hope. Fifteen min- 
utes after a file of soldiers came to the 


stable. I was ordered out, and we marched 
straight for a tree in a field about thirty 
rods away. 

“That’s right! Don’t forget to hang 
him!” yelled hundreds of soldiers, as I 
passed along. 

I knew the Union troops were slowly ad- 
vancing, because I heard it reported, and 
once a shell flew over our heads with a 
scream. Batteries were taking positions 
and replying, cavalry dashing around, in- 
fantry moving or waiting for orders, and I 
was so excited that I nearly forgot my own 
case, 

We were at the tree at last, and in a mo- 
ment a rope was dangling from the limb. 
Just then an officer came up, shouted some 
order, and all but four of the men left. 
These were enough to hang me, and they 
finished the preparations. The noose was 
thrown over my head, my hands tied, and 
then they took hold of the rope, backed 
back to the other side of the tree, and all 
was ready. The little soldier who had 
hunted me down was one of the four. I 
saw them sag back, heard the cannons 
roaring, a shouting, and shut my eyes. The 
rope tightened, it choked, and I was swing- 
ing, when I heard a great shriek, an awful 
“thud,” and I fell down. Jumping up I 
found myself in a cloud of smoke, saw men 
running past, saw the batteries limbering 
up and dashing off, and then I fell over 
and knew no more until a Union cavalry- 
man dashed water into my face. It was 
some time before I could speak or compre- 
hend the situation, but it all came around 
at last, and then I knew that a cannon ball 
had cut down all or part of my execution- 
ers just as they were pulling me up. 

Two days afterwards I found the Union 
farmer and his wife. The soldier had es- 
caped from the cellar on the night of his 
capture, got out by the window, and the 
family fled as soon as they found out what 
had happened, knowing that he would 
bring a force to arrest them. They did not 
have occasion to regret the aid extended 
me, as those who employed me were liberal 
and just in cases of the kind. 


To bring highest principle to the fulfil 
ment of common duty, and by the influ- 
ence of lofty motives to elevate everyday 
life by consecrating it to the noblest pur- 
poses, is the true function of practical 
Christianity. 
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THE OLD HOME. 


BY MRS. M. M. DUTCHER. 


My thoughts all wander back to-night 
To days long past and gone; 

To the old farm where I, a child, 
Sported with laugh and song. 


That dear old farm! a sunny spot— 
*Twill live in memory ever; 

I'll ne’er forget my childhood’s home 
Beside the restless river. 


As memory takes me back, far back, 
All other days have fled, 

And I’m a little girl once more, 
At play with brother Ned! 


Once more, through woods and meadows 
green, 
We roam the long long day; 
Or neath the orchard’s fragrant shade 
We pass the hours in play. 


In the old home we meet again 
With loved ones, as of yore; 

And the gay laugh and music sweet 
Sound on the air once more. 


Around the table I can see 
Each well-remembered face ; 
They all are there—a happy group— 
Each in his own old place. 


Those happy times! they could not last; 
One calm sweet summer’s day 

The golden gates were opened wide, 
And father passed away! 


He passed away—the gates were closed; 
But long the path he trod 

A bright and shining light was cast, 
To guide us home to God. 


The noble river still flows on, 
Past that old homestead door, 
But strangers stand within it now, 
We'll meet there—never more! 


For times are changed—old friends are 
gone— 
And childhood’s fled forever ; 
But we shall all soon gather home, 
Beyond the rolling river. 


THE CURSE OF THE HARLOWES. 
BY MARY N. ROCKWELL. 


Founded on an English Legend, related by the Sisters of the Convent of the ‘‘ Holy Child 
Jesus.” 


THERE was nowhere in the country 
round a more interesting family of chil- 
dren than that of honest Stephen Harlowe; 
and the most interesting one among them 
was little Philip. As he grew to early 
childhood the neighboring people shook 
their heads, and said: 

“The old curse that has slept so long 
has awakened again in little Phil! More’s 
the pity, since he’s such a fine lad; but 
such things like insanity sometimes skip 
one generation and appear in another. Old 
Sally’s curse hangs over the Harlowes yet.” 

For in the old days, one of the Harlowes, 
having wealth at his command, had re- 


fused aid to an old woman whose child lay . 


dying of want. Raising her witchlike 

hands to heaven, she cursed him, saying: 
“Keep your wealth, hard-hearted man! 

and may it prove a weight to drag you 


down to perdition! And may the curse of 
avarice descend with your name even to 
the end of the world.” 

With the life and death of this ancestor 
of Philip we have nothing to do; our story 
is of him alone. As he grew towards man- 
hood his unfortunate propensity became 
developed in a more decided manner. In 
his childhood his mother was often grieved 
to see that, instead of sharing with his 
brothers and sisters things which were 
given him, he hoarded them away until 
they were spoiled. And as he grew older, 
every stray coin that came into his posses- 
sion was hoarded in the same manner— 
he seeming to value money not for the 
good it might bring, but for money’s sake 
alone. 

At an early age he became enamored of a 
neighbor’s daughter—a beautiful and ami- 
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able girl—who loved Philip sincerely, not- 
withstanding his unenviable reputation for 
avarice, which, young as he was, he had 
already gained. Her parents gave rather 
an unwilling consent to her marriage with 
him, saying: 

“Perhaps, after all, he is only a thrifty 
person misrepresented ; and it may be bet- 
ter than that our daughter should marry a 
spendthrift.”’ 

So the marriage took place; and Philip 
and his bride removed to a little home of 
theirown. Fora short time all went well, 
and Margaret (for that was her name) 

hoped that the “‘cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand’’ would never spread to dark- 
en her domestic horizon. Yet, as one after 
another five little children came, asking of 
Margaret a mother’s love and care, and of 
Philip the needful outlay for food and rai- 
ment, there came frowns and harsh words, 
and often rude refusals to Margaret’s timid 
requests for what he termed needless ex- 
travagances, but what the shrinking young 
mother knew to be absolute necessities for 
these helpless little ones. 

As years passed on, both mother and chil- 
dren trod a thornier path, until almost the 
bare necessities of life were denied them. 
Amid all her trouble, much wifely feeling 
remained to Margaret, and she felt vague 
fears as she saw that the ruling passion 
had assumed the form of a monomania 
with her husband. Sometimes he would 
be closeted for hours with some workmen 
in the cellar, while she and her children 
were forbidden under severest penalties to 
approach or inquire into their proceedings. 
There was little trouble in enforcing these 
commands, for he had come to be dreaded 
in his family almost as a wild beast, rather 
than loved and sought after as a husband 
and father should be. 

After these conferences with the labor- 
ers were ended, Margaret observed that he 
absented himself for a certain period every 
day, but did not presume to inquire where 
this time was spent. Indeed, it was a re- 
lief to this unhappy family when he was 
away ; for even the little food which barely 
kept them alive, and the wretched raiment 
and fuel needed to keep the warmth of life 
in their unfortunate bodies, was doled out 
to them so grudgingly, and watched with 
such wolfish eyes, that they would have 
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most gladly laid down the weary burden of 
life. 

They did not kuow that while they hun- 
gered and were cold the unnatural hus- 
band and father was gloating over almost 
countless sums of gold; ay, of that gold of 
which a little would have made them so 
comfortable and happy; which could have 
restored the beauty of youth to those poor 
pinched faces and shrunken forms of the 
children; could have smoothed away the 
deep furrows which had come untimely 
upon the once beautiful face of poor 
Margaret. 

Harlowe had caused to be excavated 
from his cellar a subterranean passage; 
and at the end of it a chamber, in which 
he kept his hoards. He had exacted an 
oath of secrecy from his workmen, and 
now came every day to enjoy in secrecy 
counting his ill-gotten gains. 

But there came a day when he did not 
return to his wretched family; and though 
they waited far into the night before seek- 
ing their tattered couches, he came not. 
After a week had passed with no intelli- 
gence of him, Margaret sought a magis- 
trate and laid the case before him. 

There seemed no clue to the whereabouts 
of the miser until poor Margaret bethought 
herself of the workmen with whom he had 
been so secretly engaged. They were im- 
mediately sent for, and reluctantly acknowl- 
edged the work in which he had employed 
them. Being ordered to lead the way, 
they did so, followed by the magistrate, 
Margaret and her children. Touching a 
spring in the cellar wall, a door before un- 
seen opened, and they found themselves 
in a dark passage leading to a second door 
opening in a like manner, where an awful 
spectacle met the eyes of the horrified 
group; for there, amid heaps of untold 
treasure, lay Philip Harlowe—dead of star- 
vation! In his agony he had bitten and 
torn his right arm till it seemed as if man- 
gled by a tiger. After reaching his re- 
treat, his lamp had gone out; the door 
closed with a spring so intricate that he 
could not open it in the darkness; and his 
fate had been like that of ‘‘ Ginevra in the 
old oak chest,’’ of which old ballads speak 
so mournfully. 

Old Sally’s curse had come home fearfully 
to this descendant of old Ralph Harlowe. 
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MISS WALTHAM’S WAY. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Miss WALTHAM had a way of her own. 
Perhaps I ought to have said will; but in 
that case you would have thought I meant 
her last testament; and as she was under 
age, and with little or no property of her 
own, it was not at all probable that she 
ever thought of making a will. 

Miss Waltham’s way was peculiar. At 
least, so Mrs. Grundy said; and every one 
knows she is the very best authority upon 
all matters relating to the domestic affairs 
of her neighbors. Mrs. Grundy, moreover, 
declared that Miss Waltham was “ singular 
and hoydenish,” and she was thankful she 
was no daughter of hers. Perhaps if Miss 
Waltham had overheard the old lady’s re- 
mark she would have returned thanks for 
the same cause; but that is neither here 
nor there, so I will tell my story. 

The young lady in question was the only 
child of a wealthy broker, and usually did 
quite as she pleased in most matters. She 
was originally christened Philippe, but her 
acquaintances seemed to ignore the fact. 
Her father, who was not a little proud of 


her, always introduced her pompously as 
‘““My daughter;’’ and Mrs. Waltham, a 
mild, unassuming little woman, with deli- 
cate health, seldom addressed her except 
as ‘“‘ love,” peach-bloom,” or “‘ my dear 
child.” Cousin Guy, who was a poor rela- 
tive residing in the family, and of no con- 
sequence whatever, except that about twice 
a year, regularly, he took a fancy that he 
was in love with his cousin, generally vi- 
brated between “ Phil” and ‘‘ Diamond- 
Eyes,”’ according to his mood; usually the 
former, however, for Miss Waltham always 
treated him with indifference. 

She was seldom voted a beauty, though 
all acknowledged her as extremely bril- 
liant. She was witty in conversation, and 
a great belle, despite Mrs. Grundy’s asser- 
tions. She was tall, and graceful in move- 
ment, with black hair, a rich complexion, 


and clear bright eyes. 

Miss Waltham was particularly fond of 
fine horses, and of riding and driving. She 
was an accomplished equestrian, and usu- 
ally, upon fine afternoons, she might be 
seen, accompanied by her father or a 


groom, galloping through the Park, upon 
her spirited black horse Chieftain. 

One pleasant day, as she was preparing 
for her ride, as usual, a servant brought 
her the direful intelligence that the groom - 
had been taken ill suddenly, and could not 
go out. 

What was to be done? Mr. Waltham 
had gone with the carriage, upon business, 
and, of course, the coachman was with 
him. 

“T think [ll go alone, mamma dear,” 
said Miss Waltham, as she shook out the 
folds of her riding-habit, and slowly drew 
her well-fitting gauntlets over her slender 
hands. ‘I dislike, above all things, to be 
disappointed about my ride.”’ 

“But, my dear child, how would it 
look?’ mildly inquired the rather weak- 
minded little lady in the armchair, who 
was lounging over a book. 

“ Look, mamma?” Miss Waltham turned 
to the mirror to arrange one of the jaunti- 
est of neckties. ‘It would look extremely 
well, I think.” 

“ But it would shock people, my love,” 
continued Mrs. Waltham. with a fainter 
show of resistance than before. 

“Well, I like that exceedingly, mamma, 
so long as I do nothing morally wrong. 
People like to be shocked, too; for they 


would have very little to talk about else.” 


“But suppose some accident should hap- 
pen to you, Peach-bloom? I would never 
forgive myself for permitting you to go out 
alone, never!’’ 

** No accident has ever yet happened to 
me, mamma, and I am accustomed to rid- 
ing out in the Park almost every day. I 
am neither timid, nervous nor delicate; 
and Iam just as much at ease with Chief- 
tain as though I were sitting in an arm- 
chair beside you. But if you will be un- 
easy about me, I will remain, of course.” 
And she made a faint movement to with- 


draw her gloves. 

“Do just as you think best, my dear 
ehild.” 

Mrs. Waltham held up her mouth fora 
kiss, and then relapsed into her book, quite 
as unconcerned as though her daughter 
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Miss Waltham’s Way. 


were accompanied by a score of knights; 
and Miss Waltham ran down stairs, sprang 
lightly upon her horse, and rode away, 
quite oblivious of the numerous Argus 
eyes which, peeping from behind the cur- 
tained windows along the avenue, were 
rolled up in modest horror at her daring. 

It was a lovely day for riding, with a re- 
freshing breeze, redolent of sweets of au- 
tumn flowers; and Miss Waltham’s eyes 
began to flash like diamonds, and her 
cheeks assumed a real peach-bloom tint. 
She prolonged her ride, bowing gayly or 
haughtily to the numerous acquaintances 
she met in the handsome carriages which 
rolled along the smooth roads of the Park. 

At last she uttered a little expression of 
dismay; for a few rods ahead:she recog- 
nized Mr. Fay, one of the most annoying 
and persistent of her middle-aged ad- 
mirers. 

“Tf Mr. Fay continues to practise riding 
for half a century longer, he may, possibly, 
become a tolerable equestrian, but I doubt 
it,” she soliloquized, with a little shiver. 
“Poor man! his face is as red as his hair. 
What an effort it must be for him to ride 
out every day!’ 

In another moment Mr. Fay had glanced 
uneasily backward, and, seeing Miss Wal- 
tham, he succeeded, after much shouting 
and rein-twitching, in bringing his fiery 


steed to a halt, 

“My dear Miss Waltham!’ he exclaimed, 
effusively. ‘‘ Hem!—unexpected pleasure 
this. But,’ striking an attitude, ‘‘don’t 
tell me you are so imprudent as to ride out 
without a—a protector!” 

“T did intend to ride alone to-day, Mr. 
Fay, though, as you will observe, I have 
company at present. I must say, however, 
that I enjoy riding by myself exceedingly.”’ 

She nodded indifferently, touched Chief- 
tain lightly with her whip, and he bound- 
ed away. 


Mr. Fay whistled softly to himself, and 
turned his horse’s head down Equestrian 
Alley. 

“T served him right!’ observed Miss 
Waltham. ‘ The conceited creature! He 
fancies that all the ladies are in love with 
him because he is so rich.” 

At this moment she became conscious 
that some one was approaching on horse- 
back, almost beside her, in fact; and, cast- 
ing a quick sidelong glance to the left, she 
met the merry eyes of a gentleman who 
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was tall, and handsomely mounted; and 
who, moreover, rode remarkably well. 

“IT wonder who he can be?’ thought 
Miss Waltham, as she affected to turn care- 
lessly away. 

For a moment the man rode almost by 
her side. Then he turned, and shot off to 
the left. 

Miss Waltham partially checked her 
horse and looked after him. She had just 
time to observe that his hair was brown 
and wavy, his head well-set, and that he 
wore a close-fitting black velvet coat and 
cap, when he also turned, and looked di- 
rectly toward her. She drew up her rein 
suddenly, and bowed low toa friend ina 
carriage near, quite angry with herself for 
having been detected in the act of gazing 
after a strange gentleman. 

Just then Mr. Fay’s burly form appeared 
in the distance, his hat awry, and his coat- 
skirts fluttering in the wind. Miss Wal- 
tham could not resist a merry laugh, in spite 
of her vexation, as she compared the ap- 
pearance of the two men. 

As a rule, horses in the city and country 
behave very differently. In the country 
they will shy, or start off at a breakneck 
pace at the sight of nothing more thana 
white rock by the roadside. Or, if nosuch 
appalling spectacle is near at hand, they 
will prick up their ears and sniff if a pig 


happens to venture in their sight, and act 
in a ridiculous manner generally. 

But bring these same horses to the city, 
and they grow docile at once. They are 
astonished at nothing. They appear, like 
Mark Tapley, to have sold off stock, and 
retired from the business altogether. 

So it happened that Miss Waltham, al- 
though accustomed to riding daily, had 
scarcely ever witnessed a runaway. To- 
day, however, she was in luck. A sudden 
commotion was raised at a little distance, 
and a shout of “runaway!” reached her 
ears. Carriages hurried past, but still she 
was not frightened. She grasped the rein 
and whip firmly, to be ready for any emer- 
gency; and, thinking it the best thing she 
could do under the circumstances, she 
halted for a few moments. 

She soon caught a glimpse of the run- 
aways, at a little distance ahead, and they 
seemed perfectly furious. Her heart be- 
gan to beat a little faster at the sight, 
though she remained quiet outwardly. The 
horses were nearing a fork in the road, 
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and she hoped they might pass that way. 
Just then Chieftain caught sight of them, 
and refused to stand still. 

In vain Miss Waltham tightened the 
reins, and called him a “fool”? and a 
* good horsie”? by turns, and ordered him 
to “ whoa!’ Her heart beat so fast that it 
seemed to stop her voice, and Chieftain 
wouldn’t “‘ whoa.” He reared and plunged, 
and danced like a trained pony at the cir- 
cus. Onward rushed the frantic team. 
They passed the fork—were coming directly 
toward her, and, to add to her terror, Chief- 
tain seemed determined to rush into the 
middle of the road. 

At that moment some one grasped her 
bridle-rein, and urged her horse up the 
bank at the right. She saw at once it was 
the stranger she had met a few moments 
before. As soon as they were out of harm’s 
way he paused, still holding her rein, and 
standing, with his beautiful blood-bay, 
who was perfectly under his control, be- 
tween her and the runaways, who rushed 
by, rolling their eyes upward until only the 
whites were visible. Chieftain, however, 
had recognized the gentleman as master of 
the situation, and became entirely quiet. 

Miss Waltham gave a sigh of relief, and 
turned toward her companion. 

“* Sir,’ she said, with rather more digni- 
ty than the case demanded, for she was 
trembling as with the ague, “‘ I am deeply 
indebted to you, a stranger. However, I 
don’t think there was very much danger 
in the situation, and,” trying to smile, “I 
believe I was not frightened !’’ 

To do Miss Waltham justice, she had 
not recovered her senses sufficiently to 
know what a dreadful fib she was telling. 

Nonsense!” returned her companion, 
a little sharply. “You are as pale asa 
ghost this minute, and you tremble so you 
can hardly sit upon your horse. If you 
had not been too much alarmed to speak 
in your natural voice, Chieftain would have 
behaved more quietly.” 

The peach-bloom shade came back to 
Miss Waltham’s cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed a thought vindictively. 

“Thank you!’ she answered, icily; 
“both for your assistance and your advice. 
If you have no further suggestions to offer, 
I should like to return home.’”’ And she 
turned her eyes to his almost defiantly. 

He laughed, an odd but musical little 
laugh, as one would to a willful child. 


“You shall return at once if you chcose, 
but I hope you will permit me to accompa- 
ny you; for I think it unsafe for you to 
ride alone, Miss Waltham, under the cin 
cumstances.” 

He knew her, then. She ransacked her 
brain to try to discover who he could be, 
but to no purpose. He looked very manly, 
almost bandsome, as he leaned back with 
a haughty air, and a smile that belied it in 
his brown eyes. He did not seem inclined 
to satisfy her curiosity in regard to who he 
was, and she would not ask. She had been 
frightened, she knew it now, and there 
was something grateful to her in his pro- 
tection. 

“Sir,” she said, in a more kindly tone, 
but turning her horse’s head toward the 
road, “I am thankful to you for your aid, 
and also for your solicitude. But ere this 
the runaways must have been caught or be- 
come wearied, so there is nothing further 
to fear from them. I will bid you good- 
day.” 

He made no objection, but touched his 
hat gracefully, with scarcely a bend of his 
haughty head. 

Miss Waltham rode swiftly away. 

“*T believe I was cross,”’ she soliloquized. 
I couldn’t helpit. I was obliged to 
be either cross or hysterical, for somehow 
I seemed to be completely unstrung. Of 
course I ehose the lesser evil, for I hate 
fussiness. I don’t think the gentleman is 
really handsome, but he has a magnetic, 
or at least, a very impressive face; strong, 
proud, and gentle, too. But of what am I 
thinking?” And giving Chieftain a light 
touch with the whip, she hastened home. 

She dismounted without assistance, and 
glanced hastily up the avenue as she ran 
up the steps. Something which caught 
her eye caused her heart to beat faster. It 
was her acquaintance of the Park, slowly 
riding down the avenue. He had followed 
her at a distance. 

Half angry, perplexed, but more restless 
than either, Miss Waltham entered the 
parlors, and peeped cautiously out from 
behind the curtains; but her cavalier was 
nowhere in sight. Unsatisfied, she stepped 
out upon the balcony, first looking down 
the street, to show her indifference, before 
she glanced upward. Unnecessary precau- 
tion! Mrs. Grundy was reconnoitering 
from her second-story front window, and a 
stray organ-grinder, upon the lookout for 
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a customer, paused to give her a rickety 
tune; but that was all. So she went into 
the house and passed up the staircase, 
humming under her breath, ‘ Bold can he 
speak, and fairly ride.” 

Mrs. Waltham had finished her book and 
retired to the sofa. 

“Are you home, my love?” she asked, 
drowsily, as her daughter entered the 
room. 

“Yes, mamma.” And Miss Waltham 
sat reflectively down before the fire, and 
commenced to tap the toe of her pretty 
boot lightly with her riding-whip. 

Her father found her thus an hour after- 
ward, when he returned to dinner. 

“Why, how is this, my daughter?” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. ‘*‘ You surely did 
not ride until now?” 

She sprang up as though roused from a 
reverie. 

“T returned some time ago, papa,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘ but have been musing by the fire. I 
will be ready for dinner in a few mo- 
ments.”” And she flitted away. 

She dressed hastily. Throwing on a 
dark claret silk, she smoothed her braids, 
and drew some white flowers through 
them. Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
eyes blazing, as she went down stairs. 

“You appear unusually brilliant to- 
night, Diamond-Eyes,” said Cousin Guy, 
admiringly. 

“Tm sorry!’ returned Miss Waltham, 
rather snappishly, and pushing aside her 
plate of soup untasted. 

Mr. Waltham was somewhat abstracted, 
his mind intent upon business matters. His 
good wife never questioned Miss Wal- 
tham’s moods, and the meal progressed in 
silence. 5 

Just before it was time to retire that 
evening, when Guy, failing to make him- 
self agreeable, had taken himself off to his 
room, and Mrs. Waltham had fallen into a 
doze upon the sofa; Miss Waltham spoke: 

‘Papal’ 

“Weil, my daughter?” And Mr. Wal- 
tham laid aside his paper, to give undi- 
vided attention to what she had to say. 

**T rode alone in the Park to-day.” 

“Ah, that was rather imprudent, my 
dear.” 

“T know it.” And Miss Waltham looked 
straight into the fire. ‘‘I did not think 
80, however, until after I tried it, or I 
would not have gone out alone.” 
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“Ah—well!?’ And Mr. Waltham yawned. 
“Tt is a matter of very little consequence, 
so long as you met with no accident, my 
child.” 

“But I did meet with—an adventure, 
papa.”’? She paused for a moment, and 
then briefly related the incident of her ride. 

**Indeed! strange!’ remarked her fa- 
ther, in his concise way. 

** But what do you think of his conduct, 
papa?” inquired Miss Waltham, with hes- 
itation. 

** Very proper indeed, my daughter, un- 
der the circumstances. You failed to rec- 
ognize him, you say?” 

Yes sir.’’ 

“And I suppose his horse was strange 
you also ?” 

*O yes!’ 

“Think nomore about it, my child. He 
is evidently a gentleman; but, even if he 
is not, he could not harm you in any way, 
if he felt so inclined.” 

“Harm me?” Miss Waltham smiled a 
little to herself. “I did not think of such 
a thing, papa.” 

She kissed him good-night, and went up 
to her room. 

A few evenings afterward Miss Waltham 
was equipped for a ball, in a wonderful 
dress of alternate flounces and puflings of 
white and cherry silk; with two camellias, 
a red and a white, in her hair. 

“Vm all ready, papa,’’ she said, as she 
appeared in the parlor. ‘ Good-night, 
mamma darling!’ And kissing the indo- 
lent litthe woman upon the sofa, she ac- 
companied her father to the carriage. Very 
brilliant she looked, as, resting har hand 
lightly upon his arm, she entered the 
thronged drawing-rooms, and greeted her 
hostess Mrs. Dean. 

“ What shocking taste!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Grundy, behind her fan, to her sister Miss 
Pryer. ‘Too glaring, altogether!’ And 
she shook her head in a severe manner. 

** Looks as though she were rigged out 
for a war-dance!’’ responded Miss Pryer, 
with a confused idea about squaws, and 
war-dances, and the noble red men. 

Meanwhile Miss Waltham was gayly 
chatting to a lively group who had gath- 
ered near. 

“Ah, Mr. Fay,” she said, with a laugh, 
**T have been denied the pleasure of seeing 
you since we met last Thursday in the 
Park.” 
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Mr. Waltham appeared at her side. 

**One moment,”’ he said. 

She turned. 

“My daughter, Mr. Ashburn.” 

Mr. Ashburn bowed low. 

“T believe we met in the Park on Thurs- 
day, also,’’ he said, with the same smile, 
which she remembered so well, in his eyes. 
*“T hope you have quite recovered from 
your fright, Miss Waltham.”’ 

She bent her head. The blood rushed 
into her face, a crimson tide. For the mo- 
ment her accustomed self-possession for- 
sook her. Habitually haughty and indif- 
ferent to the most distinguished lions of 
society, her eyelids fluttered and drooped 
in the presence of this man, who would 
have been undeniably plain, as she con- 
fessed, but for his handsome eyes. 

“ There is something connected with the 
manner in which we first meet a person,” 
thought she, “that will cling to us for- 
ever afterward. I was nervous and fright- 
ened when he addressed me in the Park, 
and I shall always feel like an idiot when 
I meet him.” 

She rallied, however, and soon regained 
her haughty self-control, outwardly, at 
least. 

** We should be friends, Miss Waltham,” 
he remarked, pleasantly, “‘as we are to be 
neighbors during the coming winter.” 

She looked up vaguely. 

**T don’t understand you,”’ she replied. 

“You are not posted in the neighbor- 
ing gossip, I see,” he laughed. ‘ Know, 
then, that Iam Mr. Mott’s stepson, and I 
have come to reside with my mother, his 
wife, for the present.”’ 

“Ah!’? And Miss Waltham grew more 
dazed than ever. 

He did not follow her home from the 
Park, then, but was only returning home, 
as Mr. Mott’s house was but a few doors 
above Mr. Waltham’s. But that was not 
the worst of it. His stepsister, Selina 
Mott, was one of the most notorious gos- 
sips upon the avenue. She had, undoubt- 
edly, explained Miss Waltham’s character 
to Mr. Ashburn in its very worst light. 
But there was one consolation: Mrs. Mott 
seemed like a quiet sensible lady, and, 
possibly, might be more charitable toward 
Miss Waltham’s shortcomings. 

The young lady in question answered 
Mr. Ashburn’s remarks rather absently as 
she turned these things about in her mind. 


But, suddenly recollecting that she was 
growing abstracted, she called herself by a 
very unflattering epithet, and forced a 
laugh and gay remark. 

The band struck up a waltz. 

** Will you dance?” he asked. 

She bowed, and they swept away. Miss 
Waltham liked waltzing. To-night she 
felt as though she could never tire. On, 
on they whirled, and when at last they 
paused, she was not weary; only apparently 
restored to her usual spirits. Her com- 
plexion was dazzling—her eyes seemed to 
shoot out rays of light. Never had she ap- 
peared more brilliant or fascinating. Her 
sparkling wit called out peals of laughter 
from the lively circle which, wherever she 
went, continued to crowd about her. 

Nor did she seem to tire. Her low musi- 
cal laugh was clearly heard through the 
bursts of merriment about her, and her 
quick tongue was ever ready with a caustic 
reply. 

Lee Ashburn watched her admiringly at 
first, then wonderingly and anxiously. 
Toward the close of the evening, as they 
were returning from a dance, he addressed 
her in a low tone, bending his head to hers: 

“T wish tointroduce you to my mother,” 
he said, as though the two ladies had 
never met. ‘“‘I desire you to know her 
more intimately, for I think you will like 
her.” 

Miss Waltham seemed slightly surprised, 
but assented at once. As they made their 
way through the crowd, he felt her hand 
tremble upon his arm, and he knew it was 
with nervousness from the effect of con- 
tinued excitement. 

Mrs. Mott sat in a quiet corner, and she 
made room for Miss Waltham by her side. 
She was very engaging in conversation, 
and there was a quiet refined beauty about 
her face. 

“Tam afraid you are weary,” she said, 
ina gentle way. You'have been the life 
of the ball to-night, but 1 fear you have 
over-exerted yourself. You should be more 
careful. Young people will never learn to 
value their health rightly, I think.” 

There was something so kind and moth- 
erly in her voice and manner, that Miss 
Waltham could not feel in the least de- 
gree wounded by the reproof lurking in 
her words. She only looked surprised. 

** Thank you,” she answered, after paus- 
ing a moment. She felt strangely nervous, 
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as though she must unburden her heart to 
this sincere friend. She went on in a low 
hurried tone, “‘ You are the first friend 
who has had the moral courage to speak to 
me kindly about my wild ways. I suppose 
I am not very gentle. But my mother’s 
health is delicate, so she never comes out 
with me, and I have no one to advise me, 
for papa likes to see me gay. As for peo- 
ple generally, I like to shock them, they 
seem to enjoy it so, and feel so comfort- 
able and Pharisaic over it.” 

“You wrong yourself in this,” answered 
the low gentle voice. “I like tosee young 
persons gay, and I dislike gossip and pub- 
lic censure; but in view of your own 
health, you should be more moderate in 
your mirth.” 

“T am not often as wild as 1 was to- 
night,” confessed Miss Waltham, humbly, 
entirely disarmed. 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Mott, “ you must 
pardon me for speaking to you in this seri- 
ous manner. This is no place for a lec- 
ture, but I thought, as we seemed quite 
alone, I might speak.’’ 

“Tam grateful to you,’ Miss Waltham 
answered, sincerely. But the flush had 
left her face. She was very pale, and her 
eyelids drooped over her weary eyes. “I 
would like to go home,” she said, as Mr. 
Ashburn came forward. ‘‘ Could you take 
me to papa ?”’ 

He offered his arm at once. 

“You are very good,” she continued ; 
“you saw I was weary, and that is why 
you brought me here.” 

Next day Lee Ashburn sat quietly chat- 
ting with his mother, when his stepsister, 
Miss Selina Mott, entered the room. 

‘‘How could you be so blind, Lee, as to 
dance attendance upon that consummate 
flirt Miss Waltham?” she asked, in a se- 
vere tone. 

“I did dance with her,” he answered, 
with provoking indifference. ‘* She waltzes 
beautifully, too.” 

‘You know very well what I mean. You 
fell in love with her at first sight, too, just 
as every other man does.” 

“Did 1? You are a remarkably shrewd 
woman, Selina.”’ 

“T am not blind,” she replied, sharply. 

“I did not meet her for the first time 
last night, however,” he said. 

“You are in love with her, ‘at all events; 
and she will jilt you as sure as you give 
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her an opportunity,’ proclaimed Selina. 

“TI shall be on my guard,” laughed Lee, 
“since you have been so good as to warn 
me.”’ 

“Her conduct last night was perfectly 
outrageous!” continued Miss Mott. ‘I 
was really shocked by it.’’ 

** But you laughed immoderately at her 
wit, and tried, like many others, to en- 
courage her, and draw her out, to see how 
far she would go, that you might talk of it 
afterward. And I confess I could see but 
little difference between her remarks and 
yours, except that hers were more polished, 
keener and better-timed.” And bowing 
stiffly, he left the room. 

The sudden friendship which began be- 
tween Mrs. Mott and Miss Waltham ripened 
into a warmer feeling as the winter ad- 
vanced. Mrs, Grundy opened her eyes 
wide in astonishment. Miss Waltham had 
an intimate friend at last, a woman more 
than twice her own age. Almost every 
pleasant morning she would put on her 
hat and run up for a cosy informal chat 
witb Mrs. Mott, who seemed passionately 
fond of her. 

“She is growing bolder than ever,’’ Se- 
lina said. ‘How can you be so blind, 
Lee? Do you not see she is angling for 
you?” 

“I fancy Miss Waltham has plenty of 
suitors,” he answered, carelessly. ‘“‘A 
woman with her beauty and accomplish- 
ments need not angle for any one.” 

Selina was far from being a beauty, so 
she remained silent. Before the season 
was half over, however, she bestowed her 
hand upon Mr. Fay. They did not pro- 
long their wedding tour, and she became 
engrossed in furnishing a home of her 
own. She issued invitations for an elegant 
reception as soon as she was installed as its 
mistress. 

Miss Waltham was there, in a dress 
which was so very becoming, that half the 
ladies were wild with envy. 

Mrs. Fay, all smiles and sweetness, man- 
aged to say to Miss Waltham, at the first 
opportunity: 

** My dear, have you lost your old tact, 
or is Lee Ashburn such an incorrigible 
woman-hater he refuses to yield to your 
charms? Surely, you used to bring your 
adorers to a proposal in half the time you 
have bestowed upon him.” 

Her words were so cutting, and her 
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smile so maliciously sweet, that Miss Wal- 
tham set her teeth together involuntarily 
for the moment; then she answered, 
sweetly: 

“T have lost my tact. Do please en- 
lighten me as to the manner in which you 
entrapped Mr. Fay.” 

Mrs. Selina blushed hotly, for she knew 
Mr. Fay had been Miss Waltham’s most 
humble and devoted suitor. But she re- 
covered herself in time to tap her tormentor 
playfully upon her shoulder with her fan. 

““O, you naughty girl!’ she exclaimed ; 
“no one need instruct you in the matter 
of flirting. But, seriously, my dear, I ad- 
vise you to give it up immediately. When 
we think men the slaves of our very whims, 
they are only laughing at us, and the wild- 
est flirts never marry, at least, until they 
are old.” 

With this parting shot she hurried away, 
while she had the best of the encounter. 
It is doubtful, however, if Miss Waltham 
would have resisted the attack, even if Mrs. 
Selina had stood her ground. She, herself, 
had of late wondered that Mr. Ashburn, 
always so deferential and kind, did not be- 
come more lover-like; but the riddle was 
solved now. Probably he had made Selina 
his confidant. 

She went home that night in a state of 
wonderful unrest. Her father had been 
slightly indisposed that day, and did not 
accompany her to the party; so she went 
in the carriage with Mr. and Mrs. Mott, 
under Mr. Ashburn’s especial charge. It 
was but a short ride, only a block after Mr. 
and Mrs. Mott left the carriage. Mr. Ash- 
burn, mistaking her grieved silence for 
weariness, expressed his regret in a tender 
almost caressing tone. 

Miss Waltham, angry with herself be- 
cause the words were so grateful to her 
ear, wondered if he could be laughing at 
her, and then felt an insane desire to burst 
into tears and ask himif it were true. She 
laid a doleful head upon her pillow that 
night. 

“‘T must have worn my heart upon my 
sleeve,”’ she thought, “‘or Mrs. Fay could 
not have wounded it so unmercifully. 
Well, I am thankful for her warning. I 
suppose every one is saying the same 
thing.” And, after sobbing a little, she 
fell asleep. 

Mrs. Fay’s mansion was not so far away 
but she could still look down the Avenue 
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and watch the state of affairs at her father’s. 
She soon discovered that the morning calls 
which Miss Waltham had made all winter 
were discontinued, or postponed until after 
Lee had gone down town. Moreover, Miss 
Waltham had treated Mr. Ashburn very 
coolly at three successive parties, and he 
had grown quite moody in consequence. 

“She’s jilted him!’ she soliloquized, 
one day; “‘ just as I knew she would if she 
had the chance.”’ 

Having arrived at this comfortable con- 
clusion she turned her eyeglasses in an- 
other direction, for the purpose of spying 
the huge motes which she fancied existed 
in her other neighbor’s eyes. 

Mr. Ashburn was at a loss to account for 
the change in Miss Waltham’s demeanor, 
except upon the ground of fickleness. He 
was sorely disappointed, for he had thought 
her sincere. They drifted further and 
further apart. He became moody and 
silent, she seemed to recover all her old 
wildness of spirit. More than once, when 
their opinions chanced to clash, they abso- 
lutely and openly quarrelled. Lee could 
bear it no longer. 

**T will leave the city,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
cure myself of this hopeless passion before 
I return.”’ 

Miss Waltham called upon Mrs. Mott soon 
afterwards, and learned of his intentions. 

“*T wish him to remain,” said Mrs. Mott, 
regretfully. ‘‘He is my only child, and I 
like him to be near me. A month ago,” 
and she looked significantly in Miss Wal- 
tham’s face, ‘‘ I was sure he would find the 
place sufficiently attractive to hold him 
here for life. I was very glad, especially 
as he has become almost invaluable to Mr. 
Mott in directing his business affairs. But 
my poor boy seems sorely troubled of late, 
and desires a change of scene. He is quite 
determined upon setting out for the West 
to-morrow.” 

Miss Waltham flushed guiltily, and 
drooped her eyes. He had loved her then, 
and Mrs. Mott thought she had refused 
him. To hide her confusion she rose, went 
to the window and looked down the street. 
A tall form came up the sidewalk, and a 
pair of clear brown eyes looked up to the 
window where she stood. A quick smile— 
then the face turned away. 

Miss Waltham would have drawn back, 
but it was too late. Presently decided 
steps came up the stairs, and she turned 
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and gave Mr. Ashburn a somewhat nervous 
greeting. 

“You are going away ?”’ she said. 

“Yes, to-morrow.” And he looked grave 
and sad. 

“Shall you be absent long?’ The query 
was slowly spoken. 

year, perhaps.” 

Then came an awkward pause. At last 
Miss Waltham spoke: 

“T must go,” she said. ‘ You will, of 
course, call around this evening to bid me 
good-by ?”” 

“Tf you will allow me to do so,” he an- 
swered, in evident surprise. 

“T shall expect you.” And she was gone. 

She dressed rather elaborately that even- 
ing; she put on a crimson silk, and braided 
flowers in her ear. When dinner was over 
she went up to take a survey of herself in 
the mirror. 

“T don’t like it,” she said, drawing the 
flowers from her braids. Still she was dis- 
satisfied. “It is too plain now,” thought 
she. .Then a servant announced that Mr. 
Ashburn was waiting, and, tossing the 
flowers upon her dressing-bureau, she went 
down, her cheeks burning, her eyes flash- 
ing. Mr. Ashburn was unusually pale. 

“Tt is very hard to go away and leave my 
friends,” he said, regretfully. 

“Then why do you go?” she asked, 
turning suddenly toward him. 

“T—I—it is just as hard to stay!” 

“But why?” persisted Miss Waltham, 
unmercifully. 

Because—I love a lady—” 

“Then tell her so.” 

“But she despises me!’ 

** How do you know?” 

It was a difficult question to answer. 

“T don’t know,” he said, slowly, at last, 
“but I fancy so.” 

“You are going away upon a fancy then. 
That is so like a man. A woman would 
know the truth.” 

“You don’t know what you are advising 
me to do!’ he exclaimed, excitedly. 

Miss Waltham was slightly provoked. 

“He is so stupid!” thought she; “he is 
actually blushing. “‘I wonder if he ex- 
pects me to propose ?” 

Mr. Ashburn rose and commenced pacing 
the room. Then he paused, and suddenly 
wheeling a low chair to her side, he sat 
down. 

“Do you know,” he said, impetuously, 


“that I am going away because you hate 
me and treat me so distantly, when I love 
you with my whole soul !’”’ 

Me 

You?!’ 

** Yes, I know it.” 

“You are laughing at me!’ he cried. 

“Indeed, Iam not. We have both been 
blind. I was charged with angling in vain 
for your love, and 1 became distant and 
cold. But this morning, from your mother’s 
words and your own actions, I became con- 
vinced that you loved me. Still, custom 
does not allow a woman to take such a 
thing for granted; she must wait until 
duly informed she is beloved before she 
ean seem aware of the fact. So I asked 
you to come and bid me good-by, hoping 
you would change your mind, or, rather, 
unburden it. It was all I could do.” 

“What a fool I've been!” he exclaimed, 
himself once more. 

“T never did admire Solons,’’ she re- 
sponded, attempting to be merry. 

“T am thankful, for my sake,’”’ he re- 
turned; and by this time he discovered she 
was trembling nervously. ‘‘ Are you quite 
sure you love me ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“But your father; will he consent to our 
marriage ?”’ 

* Readily, for I always have my way.” 

“A blessed way it is?’ he exclaimed, 
with a lover’s enthusiasm. “If it had not 
been for your good sense and that same 
sweet wonderful way, I should have left 
you, stupidly fancying you hated me.” 

“ But you will not go now?” 

“ Never, if you will let me stay.” 

Stay 


SONNET.—HORACE GREELEY. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


A conqueror sleeps—no lord of armies grand; 
No chieftain stained in blood, leader of hosts 
To war, but leader, conqueror, lord that boasts 

No conflict but with wrong; knows no demand 

But right. Ruler of mind, of hearts who could 

withstand 
All evil, battling for right. No costs 

Of labor, love, of life appalled in truth’s 

Grand march, holding the gentle hand 
Of peace, trusting, believing, seeing, on 

He led, step after step in the advance, 

Guiding, ruling, conquering, toward the dawn 

Of all most noble, all that could enhance 
Truth’s empire. Sleep, noble victor, gone 

Clasping sweet wreaths of peace, no reeking 

lance, 
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THE WIDOW’S REVENGE. 
BY RETT WINWOOD. - 


OvuTsIDE, a heavy step strode up and 
down the long veranda. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
heard it and looked up. The scent of cigar 
smoke, fragrant, sweet and subtle, floated 
in through the open window. 

** That man certainly knows how to choose 
his Havanas.” 

She leaned over the sill and looked out. 
She was a widow, and a trifle fast, this 
charming Mrs. Fitzgerald, and knew the 
different brands much better than either 
you or I, dear reader, and was not at all 
averse to enjoying a cigar herself, when it 
could be done sub rosa. 

A tall handsome man of thirty-five was 
descending the steps. Mrs. Fitzgerald took 
a good look at him, then a sudden cry 
broke from her lips. 

** Good gracious, it’s either Dr. Fenwick 
or his ghost!” 

**O, hadn’t you heard the news?” asked 
Lou Weston, from the corner of the lounge 
where she sat devouring bonbons. ‘I 
thought it would be stale, and did not 
repeat it.”’ 

“‘T have kept my room all the morning, 
and seen nobody.” 

Well, then, Dr. Fenwick is here.’’ 

“When did he arrive ?”’ 

* Something like two hours since.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked pleased. The 
doctor had been an old flame of hers; he 
was rich, and stood high in his profession. 
Here was a chance to bring him to her feet 
a second time. 

*“*T am glad he is here,” she said, hon- 
estly. ‘‘Our list of available gentlemen 
isn’t a large one. Dr. Fenwick will be 
quite an addition to Point House society.” 

Lou burst out laughing. 

“Wait till you hear the whole story,” 
she cried. ‘Dr. Fenwick is married, and 
has brought his wife here.”’ 

‘* Married ?” Mrs. Fitzgerald turned pale, 
and gasped out the word as if it hurt her. 
“Impossible! You mustn’t expect me to 
believe such a fable as that.’’ 

“Othermen marry. I don’t see anything 
singular in the fact that Dr. Fenwick has 
taken a wife; though it is provoking his 
choice did not fall on one of us.’’ 


O yes, yes!” 

The widow was silent a moment, and 
seemed struggling for her self-possession, 
She felt piqued more deeply than she would 
have cared to acknowledge that the hand- 
some doctor had passed her by. She had - 
felt almost sure of him the previous sum- 
mer when they were all at Long Branch. 

“Have you seen his wife?’ she asked, 
presently. 

**I got a glimpse of her face when they 
first arrived.” 

“What is she like ?”’ 

“Like a sunbeam, or a dewdrop—any- 
thing bright and charming,” laughed Lou. 
**] don’t wonder that Dr. Fenwick fell a 
victim to her wiles.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had the tact to drop the 
subject; but she dressed for dinner with 
unusual care, and, as fate would have it, 
Dr. Fenwick and his bride were given seats 
nearly opposite her own. 

The charming widow was prepared for 
the meeting, and only elevated her brows 
a little, then smiled sweetly, and honored 
her quondam lover with a little pleased 
nod of recognition. He was quite as com- 
posed as herself. 

“Tam delighted to see you,” he said, 
cordially. ‘Alice,’ to his wife, “this 
lady is Mrs. Fitzgerald, an old friend of 
mine. Icommend you to her good graces.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald stole a quick glance at 
her fortunate rival. It was a sweet pure 
face she saw, with great Madonna-like 
eyes, and a little ripe strawberry-colored 
mouth. 

“Pretty,’’ was her unspoken comment, 
sadly deficient in style.’ 

However, the bride’s artlessness would 
have atoned for a good deal with a less 
severe critic than Mrs, Fitzgerald. Dr. 
Fenwick was certainly very fond of her. 

* They are like two turtle-doves,” thought 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, angrily. ‘‘The doctor 
never cared as much for me; otherwise he 
could not have forgotten me so soon.”’ 

She felt hurt and revengeful. It seemed 
as if Dr. Fenwick had done her a bitter 
wrong in marrying another woman. She 
was wrong, however. There had only been 
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a little flirtation between them, such as the 
widow indulged in almost every day of her 
life without thinking any harm of it. 

But the biter had been bitten at last, and 
that put a new face on everything. When 
dinner was over, Mrs. Fitzgerald threw a 
scarf over her head and ran down to the 
garden, thinking to take a quiet turn in the 
shrubbery, and so get command of herself 
again when no one was by to witness her 
emotion. 

She ran straight upon a pale-faced woman 
crouching in the shadow of a grape arbor. 
The stranger seemed inclined to flee at first, 
but did not. She waited tremblingly and 
breathing hoarsely, until Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was near enough to touch her garments; 
then she spoke: 

‘*Madam,”’ she said, in a faltering voice, 
“you can do me a very great favor if you 
will.” 

“What is asked Mrs. Fitzgerald, re- 
garding her somewhat suspiciously. 

“In the first place, I have a question to 
ask. Is Dr. Fenwick stopping here ?”’ 

“ He is.” 

She suppressed a start as she answered. 
What could this pale gaunt woman know 
of him? 

“IT knew it was he, O, I knew it was he!” 
murmured the stranger, wringing her hands 
almost wildly. 

“Ts he a friend of yours ?”’ 

“He is my husband, madam.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzgerald started back as if she had 
been struck. She tried to speak, but could 
not find sufficient voice in which to express 
herself. 

‘I know you are surprised,”’ the woman 
went on, quite composedly. ‘“‘ Dr. Fenwick 
married me several years ago; but he re- 
fuses to live with me. He does not know 
I am in this part of the country.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald choked for a momert, 
and finally said: 

“You must be mad. Dr. Fenwick has 
brought a bride to Point House.” 

know moaned the woman, wring- 
ing her hands again. ‘He has cast me off; 
he refuses to acknowledge me.” 

“The villain!” 

“Thave a request tomake, madam. You 
must have access to my husband; will you 
give him this note?” 

She produced a slip of paper from the 
bosom of her dress. Mrs. Fitzgerald took 
it eagerly. 
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**You may depend on its reaching its 
destination,”’ she said. 

“Thank you. God bless you!’ 

The strange woman fled with those words, 
and was out of sight before Mrs. Fitzgerald 
could call her back. The widow stood like 
one dumfounded for a moment; then she 
slowly unfolded the slip of paper, and read 
these words pencilled there: 


“DEAR GODFREY,—I must see you once 
more. By the memory of the past, I con- 
jure you to come to me. You will know 
where to find your heart-broken wife, 

“* AGATHA.” 


A malignant look came into the wicked 
woman’s eyes as she read these lines. 

** An eye for an eye,” she muttered, sayv- 
agely. ‘ I’ll be even with you yet, Godfrey 
Fenwick! Your dream of happiness shall 
be a brief one.” 

She went slowly back to the house, and 
locked herself into her own chamber. That 
was the best place for forming her plan of 
action, after all. 

Her resolve was soon taken. She did 
nothing that night; but, during the progress 
of the next morning, she succeeded in en- 
ticing Alice Fenwick into a retired corner 
of one of the parlors. 

“I believe you love your husband,’’ she 
said, abruptly. 

“O yes; I love him very, very much,” 
replied the young wife, flushing. 

“Tam sorry.” 

Alice looked surprised, and caught her 
breath sharply. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

**T am afraid Dr. Fenwick is not the good 
true man he would make you believe.” 

**O, is that all?” smiling and breathing 
freely again. ‘‘I have perfect confidence 
in my husband, madam.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzgerald could have struck her; 
but she only said, very gravely: 

**T have reason to believe that your con- 
fidence is misplaced. But we will talk no 
more of that. A letter will be placed under 
your husband’s plate at dinner to-day; 1 
wish you would watch his face when he 
reads it.’’ 

The widow was too wily to add another 
word. She just kissed Alice on the fore- 
head, called her a “‘ poor stricken lamb,”’ 
and then glided away. 

Of course it was Agatha’s letter that went 
underneath Dr. Fenwick’s plate. Mrs. Fitz- 
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gerald had already taken her seat at the 
dinner-table when he led in his bride. 
Alice trembled a little, and glanced anx- 
iously across at the widow. When the note 
came to light, she uttered a faint cry. 

‘Did you put it there, dear?” the doctor 
asked, smiling as he pointed at the folded 
slip of paper. 

“No,” replied Alice, very faintly. 

“It looks like a love-letter.’’ 

He laughed again, and would have thrust 
it into his pocket, but she stayed his hand. 

it, Godfrey,’”’ she whispered. 

“Certainly, to please you.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had quick ears, and not 
a word of this was lost upon her. She saw 
. Dr. Fenwick glance over the note and 
change color, while an expression of angry 
perplexity settled upon his handsome 
face. 

What is asked Alice. 

‘Nothing,’ crumpling the note in his 
hand and thrusting it out of sight. ‘‘ Your 
dinner is cooling, my love.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald heard no more; but she 
saw that Alice looked frightened and ready 
to cry, and scarcely tasted amouthful. Dr. 
Fenwick himself did not appear to be in 
the best of spirits. The widow had begun 
her scheme of vengeance; she had already 
sown thorns in the heart of the child-wife. 
The anguish of her favored rival was like 
a sweet morsel to her. 

She saw no more of Alice for two days; 
then the poor child came down to the par- 
lors looking so pale and worn, and with 
eyes so swollen and red, that Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald scarcely knew her. 

“*My poor lamb,” she said, going up to 
her, ‘‘do you believe now that I told you 
the truth ?” 

don’t know what to believe,’ sobbed 
Alice. 

“You were watching your husband when 
he read that note ?” 

was.”’ 

**You saw him turn pale ?” 

Yes.”’ 

“He seemed frightened and angry. I 
was watching him, too.” 

Alice caught hold of her hand, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

**O, I am so miserable!’ she sobbed. 
want to die!” 


“Poor child, poor child!” 


She suddenly looked up. 
“You know what was in that note,”’ she 
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cried; “I am sure you do. I have asked 
my husband, and he will not tell me.” 

“Yes, I do know. It was in my hands 
at one time. I preserved a copy.’ 

** Let me see it.” 

**Come up to my parlors, and you shall.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald thought of the old fable 
of the spider and the fly as she led the way 
up stairs. But it was now too late to turn 
back from the iniquitous scheme she had 
entered upon. 

Alice read the note from beginning to 
end. She did not shriek or cry out; but © 
her face was as gray as ashes. 

‘heart-broken wife,’’? she mur- 
mured. “If that woman is his wife, what 
am I?” 

She stood with her hands clasped tightly 
over her heart, breathing hoarsely. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald expected to see her fall to the 
floor in a swoon, but she did nothing of 
the sort. There was a deathly stillness in 
the room. At last Alice put out one of her 
hands weakly, and laid it on the widow’s 
arm. 

““Come,”’ she said, pleadingly. “I am 
sure you will go with me.” 

‘* Where are you going ?” 

“To hisroom. Ishould die if I had to 
face him alone; and you are the only friend 
I have here.”’ 

This was more than the widow had bar- 
gained for. But she had good grit. 

“Of course I will go. What do you in- 
tend to do?” 

“T shall see him this once—and then—”’ 

She could not finish the sentence. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald followed her in silence along the 
wide passage, and it was she who tapped 
on the door at the further end. 

“Come in,’’ said a voice. 

Dr. Fenwick confronted them vear the 
threshold. 

*O, is it you, dear?” he said, catching 
sight of his wife. 

He sought to draw her arm under his 
own, but she shrank away from him, and 
clung fast to Mrs, Fitzgerald. 

“Do not dare to touch me!’ she mur- 
mured, indignantly. 

Dr. Fenwick stared from one to the other. 

** What does this mean ?’’ he asked, per- 
plexedly. 

““Itmeans,”’ said Mrs. Fitzgerald, haughti- 
ly, “‘that this poor child knows all your 


baseness and infamy at last.” 
infamy ?” 
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“That is the word, sir. She knows that 
you married her while you had a wife 
living! She knows you for the villain that 
you are!” 

Dr. Fenwick staggered against the wall, 
and was silent for a moment; then a light 
broke suddenly over his face. 

“This is your work, madam,” he said, 
turning savagely upon Mrs. Fitzgerald. ‘I 
wish you joy of it!” 

‘I have only dene my duty.” 

He laughed scornfully; then his glance 
fell upon the crumpled paper his wife still 
held between her fingers. He gently took 
it from her and read it. 

**Do me the honor of remaining here a 
few moments, Mrs. Fitzgerald,’’ he said, 
coolly. ‘* You have shown yourself such a 
Sriend of Alice’s that Iam sure you cannot 
begrudge her a few moments of your 
company.” 

He went out abruptly, and closed and 
locked the door behind him. A full half 
hour went by; then Dr. Fenwick returned, 
accompanied by two persons—a man, and 
the woman Mrs. Fitzgerald had encoun- 
tered in the garden. He went straight up 
to the abashed widow. 

“Do you know who wrote the original of 
the note I took from Alice before I went 
away, and which, it seems, you had taken 
the trouble to copy ?” 

“Yes,”’ she answered, spitefully. ‘*‘ That 
woman who has just come in wrote it; and 


I fully believe she is your lawful wife.’’ 

Dr. Fenwick smiled. Turning to the 
man, he said: 

“Mr. Burton, is Agatha Dunbar my 
wife?” 

“No sir,” returned the man, grinning. 

“* What relation does she bear to me ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*None whatever, sir, save that you doc- 
tored her through her first two crazy spells. 
The fact is,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, ‘‘ the woman is mad as a March 
hare; but she is perfectly harmless. The 
one singular point in her case is that she 
took a violent liking for Dr. Fenwick when 
he was her physician, and has since been 
laboring under the delusion that she is his 
wife, and he has deserted her.” 

“It is true,”’ said the doctor, gravely. 
“‘IT did not intend to make her case public; 
but your kindness in interfering in my 
affairs, Mrs. Fitzgerald, has compelled me 
to do so.” 

Alice caught the blessed words, hesitated 
a moment in breathless expectancy, then 
slipped into his arms and hid her face upon 
his heart. 

“O Godfrey,” she cried, “‘ what a silly 
child I have been!” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald said nothing. She turned 
and left the room. That night she packed 
her trunks and took an exodus from Point 
House. Her scheme of revenge had not 
resulted exactly to her liking. 


THE STORY OF MY JUNIOR ROOMMATE. 


BY ADA L, FLETCHER. 


Ir was the second day of my second year 
at —— Seminary for Young Ladies. Who 
among its many students does not recall 
with a shudder the first few days of every 
term? It was before the goddess Order, 
whom every member is expected to wor- 
ship, has resumed her sway, and every 
room was consequently in rather a chaotic 
condition. Our trunks were not yet un- 


packed, and we sat upon them, in the 
centre of the room that had been assigned 
us—always the very one we had not want- 
ed—and stared drearily at the blank pic- 
tureless walls, the bare floor, the one cur- 


tainless glaring window, the two uncom- 


promising chairs and Yankee “ crickets,” 
the uninviting iron bed and “cast-iron” 


mattress! When no rules had been given, 
and no study hours assigned us, though an 
extra amount of “domestic work” fell 
upon those unfortunates who were so con- 
scientious as to obey strictly the edict, 
issued at the close of the last term—‘‘ Be 
here promptly, young ladies, on the first 
Monday in September!’ One’s only com- 
fort was the smiling kindly faces of the 
teachers, who greeted each one with a kiss 
and word of welcome, and were untiring in 


their efforts to make a home of the great 
hotel-like building. 


I was now a “‘ Middler,” and I shuddered 
as I thought that now would devolve upon 


me the unpleasant task of initiating and 
taking care of one of the ‘“‘ Juniors,’ or 
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new girls! Not very many of my friends 
of the year before had yet returned, being 
wiser or more selfish than I, and so I felt 
lonely and homesick on that bright Sep- 
tember day, and had started out fora walk 
by myself, when I was met in the first floor 
hall by the doorgirl, who told me Miss F. 
wanted to see me in parlor A. My heart 
sank within me, and the doorgirl, a know- 
ing senior, laughed at my doleful face. 

** You wont care,’”’ she said, “‘ when you 
have taken care of as many as I; and 
walked rapidly away to answer a peal of 
the bell. 

I took off my hat and shawl, and walked 
with lingering footsteps into the parlor. 
Miss F. met me with, ‘‘ Ah, Miss Macy! I 
have sent for you to make you acquainted 
with your new roommate, Miss Vaughn. 
You will like each other, I know, and she 
will soon get used to us with you to help 
her,’”’ with her pleasant cheery smile, that 
won my heart the first time I saw it. 

How different from everything I had 
imagined was the tall queenly figure that 
rose from the sofa when her name was 
mentioned—the pale, proud, beautiful 
face, and the haughty head that bent so 
slightly in return to my greeting! School- 
girl-like, I saw even then that her travel- 
ling-dress was of the richest material, and 
made in excellent taste; the little gray 
hat, with its heavy plume, was as stylish as 
it could be; and the slender snowy hand, 
that rested for an instant in mine, was too 
soft and beautifully formed to have ever 
done heavier work than to braid and un- 
braid the wealth of dusky hair. . 

‘Her guardian, Colonel Stone, wished 
to see his ward’s roommate before he left 
her. Miss Macy.’’ 

I bowed again as I looked in the face of 
the man who stood before me—the cold, 
sneering but handsome face, with its 
slightly condescending smile, as he looked 
down upon poor little me—a face and voice 
that I instantly distrusted. 

““T have no doubt Miss Macy will be an 
excellent friend for Miss Vaughn, who 
stands.sadly in need of suchaone. But I 
wanted to say afew words to my ward in 
your presence, Miss F., and that of her 
roommate.” 

Then he turned suddenly to the girl, 
whose unfathomable dark eyes looked 
straight into his while he spoke, but who 
gave no other sign of hearing what he said. 


“Vivian, you know why I have brought 
you here, and that your only alternative is 
a convent. If you cannot live quietly 
here, obey my orders and the rules of the 
school, you will be placed where, but for 
my mistaken kindness, you would have 
been long ago. I wish to say this before 
these ladies, that they may know the kind 
of girl they are dealing with. You have 
given your guardian and friends nothing 
but trouble in your past life, and are not 
to be trusted in any particular. I will 
hope, though, that here among strangers, 


who will treat you kindly without indul- 
gence, you will try to redeem yourself. I 
will make arrangements with Miss F. for 
you to spend your vacation in the semina- 
ry, as it will not be expedient for you to 
return home.” 

At this last word I saw a faint reflection 
of his own sneer in the otherwise immov- 
able face of the girl, who had listened to 
this strange introduction without a sign of 
emotion, though it must have been in- 
tensely mortifying to the pride written in 
every feature of her face. My own heart 
ached for her, and burned with anger 
against the man who could thus humble 
the girl, whom, as his ward, he should at 
least have respected among strangers. A 
blind unreasoning hatred of him and be- 
lief in Vivian took possession of me then, 
and never left me. I cannot explain it. I 
am impulsive by nature, and have nearly 
always found my intuitions right. I 
longed to throw my arms about the slight 
figure, so erect and proud, and kiss the 
pale cold face into softness and smiles. 
She did not speak or move, and her guar- 
dian went on: 

** Miss Macy will take you to your room 
now, while I talk further with your princi- 
pal. I hope you will look rationally at 
your position now, Vivian, and give me a 
pleasant word for good-by.”’ 

Then she raised her eyes to his with 
such a look as I hope never to see in eyes 
that look at me, raised her hand witha 
gesture as repellant as it was graceful, and 
followed me out of the room. I saw him 
shrug his shoulders expressively. But 
what it was he told Miss F. in the half 
hour he was alone with her, none of us 
ever knew, and it did not change her man- ~ 
ner toward Vivian in the least from what 
it always was to her pupils. She was ever 
as kind, and even tender with her, as she 
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was with those who came to her from hap- 
py homes, followed by the prayers of* lov- 
ing friends. 

I hardly dared speak to my companion 
when we were alone, but I felt that I must 
say something as we toiled up the steep 
stairs together. So I began with the usual 
commonplace, ‘‘ You must be very tired, 
Miss Vaughn.” 

“Yes, I am very tired,’? she said, so 
wearily that I hastened to take from her 
hand her “‘ companion,” and throw over 
my own arm the heavy shawl! that seemed 
to weigh herdown. She thanked me then, 
in a voice so musical and sweet, that my 
heart warmed toward her more and more. 
But she did not speak again, even when we 
reached our room, and [ began to apologize 
for its cheerless appearance. It would 
look a great deal better, I told her, when 
we had gotten our carpets down, and our 
curtains and picturesup. But I talked on, 
not noticing her silence, remembering how 
impossible it was for me to talk on my first 
day at —— Seminary. 

After I had coaxed the fire, which even 
so early was necessary in this bleak New 
England air, to burn more brightly, and 
had laid away her hat and shawl, I begged 
her to lie down and rest, while I went 
down to have her trunk sent up. I would 
see that she was not disturbed. 

“You are very kind,” was her only an- 
swer, still in the same musical tone, with 
the thread of weariness running through it. 

When I left my room I was besieged 
with questions. ‘‘ What kind of a girl was 
my roommate—where was she from—what 
was her name—how did I like her?” 

I answered them all as soon as possible, 
knowing that to be the only way to silence 
them. When at last I returned to my 
room, I found Vivian standing at the win- 
dow. As it happened, our room was an 
end one in the fourth story, and command- 
ed a magnificent view; and now the golden 
glow of the September sunset was tinging 
everything, even the drifting leaves, with 
glory. 

“Tt is beautiful, is it not?’ I said, lay- 
ing my hand gently on her shoulder. 

“It is like nothing I ever saw before,” 
she answered; and the face she turned 
upon me was actually transfigured. The 
proud mouth was relaxed and tender, and 
the dark eyes softened. with tears. “I 
think I could be happy here.” 


“You must be,” I said. “We are ali 
happy, though some wild birds fret against 
the bars of our cage. But you will need a 
friend, though just at first, as some of the 
girls are rather hard to get along with. 
May I be that friend ?’ 

Instantly the expression of scornful dis- 
belief and self-reliant pride came back to 
her face, and she turned away with the 
words: 

**I do not know what the word friend 
means; besides, you could not be my friend 


—after—” 


I would have answered impulsively, de- 
elaring my disbelief of all her guardian 
had said, but just then the supper-bell 
rang, and this first opportunity for us to 
understand each other was lost, and not 
renewed for many a day. 


“The supper-bell,” I said, in answer to 


her look of inquiry. ‘ If you are too tired, - 


Miss F. will excuse your absence.”’ 

“As well now as ever,” she said; and 
we went out into the hall, where the girls 
were talking and rushing like wild things, 
the rules not being yet in force. 

A great many had come in during the 
day, but still the school was not full, and 
the long dining-hall looked rather dreary. 
I confess I felt proud of this beautiful 
girl, so graceful and wellbred, whom I in- 
troduced to my schoolmates and teachers, 
as “‘My roommate, Miss Vaughn.” Ore 
and all they made her welcome with a 
kindness and cordiality that seemed to be- 
wilder her exceedingly. The inevitable 
apple-sauce and cold bread, washed down 
by colder water, of our evening meal, may 
have been a subject of surprise to her, but 
her face did not betray it. And thus it 
was with all the rules and customs of our 
seminary life. She received them all with- 
out a look or word of dissent, and, being 
once told, never forget them, unlike most 
of the juniors, who were continually trans- 
gressing from pure forgetfulness — they 
said! And though I knew that all domes- 
tic work must be classed among the un- 
known sciences for her, she went as read- 
ily into that as she did into the hard study 
and rigid self-restraint. More and more I 
wondered, as the days went by, upon what 
her guardian could have founded his accu- 
sations. 

She made no friends, but it was her own 
fault. She was eagerly sought after, at 
first, on account of her great beauty, and 
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“ stylish’? manner, and dress; but all ad- 
vances were met with a cold distant polite- 
ness, more repelling than inviting. Even 
with me, though I tried in every way to 
win her love and confidence, she was the 
same. We drew no closer together, and 
the interrupted half-confidence of that 
evening was not resumed-until I had grown 
discouraged. Miss F. was puzzled, I could 
see, to reconcile the girl’s quiet conform- 
ing to all the rules and regulations, with 
what her guardian had told her. She sent 
for her very often, as she did eath one of 
us, for a quiet chat in her cosy little par- 
lor, but she gained no more in Vivian’s 
confidence than I. 

So the weeks slipped by: weeks full of 
pleasant study and cheerful intercourse for 
me, with hard study and many necessarily 
lonely hours to my roommate. When the 
time came for changing rooms, it was by 
my own request, seconded by hers, that 
we were permitted still to room together, 
and keep our pleasant fourth story apart- 
ment. We had our curtains up now, and 
a glowing carpet down, with a few pictures 
on the walls. Soon after Vivian came, 
her guardian sent her a box from New 

York, containing a very handsome set of 
curtains, and such a carpet as had never 
been seen in —— Seminary, with a num- 
ber of fine oil paintings and choice books, 
but they were never used to my knowl- 
edge. One only picture she brought from 
the depths of a large trunk, and hung it at 
the foot of the bed, where her eyes could 
rest upon it first in the morning and last at 
night. The picture of a woman—the face, 
it almost seemed, of an angel, with red- 
gold hair flowing back from the low snowy 
forehead, and falling over the shoulders— 

great blue wistful eyes, with a smile in 
their depths, and a rosy almost-laughing 
mouth. She held in her arms, against her 
bosom, a beautiful babe, with laughing 
black eyes, and white dimpled arms held 
out to catch the rose she offered it. Above 
them both arose a noble manly face, so 
much like Vivian’s own that I knew it 
must be her father’s, even before she told 
me. A face handsome and intellectual, 
and full now of an infinite content as he 
looked upon his wifeand child. But there 
was a something in it that told of a strong 
will and fiery temper curbed and held in 
check. It wasa painting by a masterhand, 
and I knew of great value; but Vivian al- 
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most worshipped it. She told me only that 
it was a portrait of her father, her mother, 
and herself when an infant, and left me to 
make this explanation to the many who 
saw and admired it, never speaking of it 
herself. 

During the Thanksgiving vacation she 
remained in the seminary, as did many of 
the girls whose homes were distant. I 
asked her to go home with me, but she 
preferred staying there, she said, to going 
among strangers. When I came back, after 
a two weeks’ absence in my own happy 
home, my heart was full of pity for the 
lonely girl, and when she met me at the 
door of our room, impulsively, as usual, I 
threw my arms about her, and kissed her 
over and over again. 

To my great surprise, she turned very 
pale, and sank down upon the floor, her 
slight form shaken with sobs, and tears 
falling like rain from her sad dark eyes. 

**O Marian—Marian!”’ she cried. ‘Do 
not make me love you! I dare not! I 
dare not!” 

Lonly held her closer in my arms, and 
mingled my tears with hers, telling her 
over and over how much I would love her 
if she would let me. Then she grew calm- 
er, and looking into my face, said, huskily; 

**Dare you love me—dare you wish for 
my love—after all that man—” 

“Ido not fear, Vivian!’ I cried. “ Only 
love and trust me, and let me help you 
bear your burden, whatever it is.’’ 

Then she wound her arms about me, 
and gave me my kisses back again. 

**T will trust you,” she murmured. “O 
little Marian! If you knew how I have 
longed to hold you thus in my arms—to 
feel once in my life a warm loving heart 
beating against mine! I will tell you all. 
You shall know just what my life has 
been.” 

I kissed the pale cheek which I now saw 
for the first time wet with tears. 

“Task nothing but your love, Vivian,’ 
Isaid. ‘But if it will help you, darling, 
you shall tell me what you wish. I must 
go now and see Miss F. and the other 
teachers. When I return we shall have 
the afternoon to ourselves,’’ 

I went, with a lighter step than had been 
mine since I took charge of my junior 
roommate, down to the “‘ South-Wing Par- 
lor,” where I knew I should find Miss F. 
At her low sweet ‘‘ Come,” which bad al- 
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ways the sound of “ Welcome,’ I entered. 
She was sitting before her cheery open 
grate, with a letter in her hand, anda 
pained sad expression in her face. 


Marian, is it you, dear? I am glad 


to see you back.” Her kiss was as tender 
as my mother’s own. ‘Sit down, and teil 
me how happy you were at home.” 

Usually there was nothing I liked better 
than this, but to-day my heart was too full 
of Vivian, and I lost no time in mention- 
ing her name. The grieved look came 
back to Miss F.’s face as she said: 

“‘T wanted to see you about her, Marian. 
The girl hurts me with her pale proud un- 
happy face, yet I can do nothing for or 
with her. During this vacation, which I 
spent in the seminary principally on her 
account, I tried hard to win her love, even 
her friendship, but failed totally. You 
know we try to make it as much like home 
as possible to those who remain, but I 
could never get her to join any of our little 
social meetings; even the little prayer 
meetings on Thursday nights, an hour 
very dear to most of us. I asked her once, 
but she gave me a strange look, and said, 
‘Why should I come? Can one pray with- 
out faith? -O Marisn, can it be possible? 
Is the girl heartless and an infidel ?” 

“Never! never!” I cried, with my whole 
soul on my lips. ‘‘She is unhappy, Miss 
F., and she has been miserable; but she 
has a heart, and we will find it. Do not 
give her up.” 

“I hope you are right, May,” said Miss 
F. “But read this letter from ber guar- 
dian.” 

It was with difficulty I restrained myself 
from dashing the letter in the fire when I 
had read it, so like it was to the treacher- 
ous face I so well remembered. 

“Your account of my ward, Miss 
Vaughn,’ it said, ‘‘perplexes me. That 
she should be in the least obedient and 
docile is a matter of surprise; but that you 
should feel a warm interest in her bewil- 
ders me. Hitherto her teachers have been 
enly glad when she left their care. But 
no doubt this is only a new phase in her 
character, which has always been one of 
deceitand cunning. I shall take measures 
soon to remove her to the long-threatened 
convent, where she will be watched, and 
not indulged, as I am afraid she will be, if 
‘her preceptress already feels such an inter- 
est in her. I am the more inclined to do 


this since you refuse to oblige me in re- 
gard to your pupil’s name.” 

“That man is a villain, Miss F. I know 
it, for his very letter makes me feel as if a 
crawling reptile were near,’’ I said, impet- 
uously. ‘‘ What was it about the name?” 

‘* He asked, for private reasons, he said, 
to have her name enrolled in the printed 
catalogue as Florence Stone, and I refused.” 

“You were right. As sure as we both 
live, Miss F., there is some deep laid plan 
of villany in all this.” 

“Ah, May! your imagination is too 
vivid,’ said my teacher; “‘ and I am afraid 
you read novels. Such things don’t occur 
in real life.’’ 

Before I could answer, several of the 
teachers entered, and after greeting them, 
I went back tomy room. Vivian met me 
with so beaming a smile that it did not 
seem at all like the Vivian I had known 
before. 

** Now, darling, the afternoon is ours,” I 
said. 

“Then, little May, lay your head in my 
lap, and if I can I will go over my life for 
you.”” And while the hand that, until to- 
day, had almost refused to touch mine 
when we met, lingered caressingly within 
it, or smoothed with slow magnetic touch 
the hair from my brow, and the wonderful 
voice, now so tender in its modulations, 
filled the room with music, I listened to 
the story of my roommate’s life. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Tue first thing I can remember, Mari- 
an, is that face in the picture, my father’s 
face, not as in the portrait, proud and hap- 
py, but wild and unhappy, bending over 
me. I remember distinctly the hot tears 
falling on my face, wakening me from my 
happy sleep, and the passionate, almost 
painful clasp of his arms about me. I 
was only five years old, Marian, but I need 
to remember that, for it was the last time 
I ever saw my father’s face. You who 
are so happy in the love of your parents, 
little girl, cannot realize how my heart 
-hungers and thirsts for even a happy mem- 
ory of mine! My father held my face close 
to his, his whole frame shaken with such 
sobs as I know now could only come from 
a nature like his wrung by a desperate 
grief. I did not at all understand the 
scene then, and it was years before I did; 
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but the memory has never left me. My 
mother stood beside him, but when she 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and lifted 
her face, tear-stained and pleading, to his, 
with a bitter oath he shook her off rudely. 

“In the background, looking at us all, 
was the dark, sneering, malignant face of 
the man you have seen—Philip Stone, my 
father’s cousin. Paying no heed to him, 
or to my mother, my father pressed kiss 
after kiss upon my face, placed me again 
in my crib, and strode from the room, fol- 
lowed by his cousin. With a cry that 
rings in my ears yet—it was so utterly de- 
spairing, so wild and mournful—my moth- 
er threw herself upon the floor, where she 
lay in a deathlike swoon. The cry, and 
my own childish screams, soon brought a 
servant to her aid; and I remember noth- 
ing else that happened that night. You 
may think it strange that I remember this 
scene so well, and indeed it seems so to 
me; for many things that happened only a 
year ago are not so distinct in memory as 
that one night that made me an orphan. 
Yes, an orphan, Marian, for although my 
father may yet be living, he has been dead 
to me; and though my mother did not die 
then, she never knew her child again. 
She lived until I was twelve years old, but 
always shrank from me in loathing. The 
only hours when her insanity was violent 
and dangerous was when I was carelessly 
brought into her presence. Can you con- 
ceive of such a life as that, Marian? I 
had no companions but the colored woman 
who had been my nurse from my birth, 
and who was the only living being who 
gave me sympathy and love. During the 
seven years of my mother’s life, I never 
saw a stranger within our gates until Percy 
Stone, Philip’s nephew, came to live with 
us. He was a bright handsome boy, about 
four years my senior, and O Marian, I can- 
not tell you what he was tome! I loved 
him with all the ardor of my ardent South- 
ern nature, which had hitherto been with- 
out an object upon which to lavish its af- 
fection. Aud he loved me. Yes, although 
he treated me cruelly afterward, I believe 
that Percy loved his little playmate then. 
We were always together, for Philip, who 
was in charge of us all, seldom troubled 


’ himself about us, and even seemed to shun 


us, And my nurse, Maum Rusa, gloried 
only in my pleasure. When I was twelve, 
as I said, my mother died. 


**In death the wild mournful expression 
left the face that had been so beautiful, 


and she looked so peaceful, so pure, with 
her thin wasted hands folded over her si- 


- lent breast, that I loved her more than I 


ever had in life. Marian, it was over her 
corpse the night before she was buried, I 
learned that which made me what I am at 
only sixteen years, without a hope of hap- 
piness, I had wandered about the house 
all that day, miserable and lonely. Percy 
had been closeted with his uncle for hours, 
and there had come the sound of angry 
voices from the library. Knowing that he 
was in trouble only made my own harder 
to bear. I was older in heart then, dar- 
ling, than most girls are at sixteen. I 
never had a childhood—my life had been 
one that made a woman of me before I 
had known the joy of being a child. While 
I walked aimlessly through the halls, 
Maum Rosa came to the door of my moth- 
er’s room and beckoned me. I hardly 
knew her face, it was so sad and yet so 
determined. 

*** Miss Vivian,’ she said, ‘ come heah, I 
want to talk to you, chile.’ I followed her 
into the room where my dead mother lay, 
and she took me in her lap, as she had 
dove when I wasachild. ‘ Vivian, you’s 
twelve years ole, honey, and I tink you 


ought to know all about your mother—ole 


enough, plenty. Mars Phil done kill old 
Rosa, he know she tole you; but 'ma 
gwine to, cause I dunno how soon de good 
Lord gwine a call ole Rosa to jine dat 
bressed lamb dere, and dere will be nobody 
to tell you the trufe—de trufe, chile! Dere 
will be lots to tell you about it when you’s 
older, but whenever dey says one word 0’ 
harm agin dat poor mudder of yourn, Vivy, 
it’s a lie—a lie, honey, from ’ginnin to 
end. Dey wasn’t no stain on my child’s 
sweet soul, no more dan dere is now on 
dem lily hands. Omy bressed baby! God 
knows it all.’ Tears ran down the wrin- 
kled cheeks, and fell upon the still white 
face over which she bent. ‘Dere wasn’t 
never no happier couple, Vivian, dan your 
fader and mudder when dey was fust mar- _ 
ried. ’Cordin’ to him, dere wasn’t nothin’ 
on top dis yer green earth too good for her, 
and she jist fairly made an idol o’ him. 1 
nursed her when she was a poor little or- 
phan baby, just as I have you, and come 
here wid her from her old home. I used 
to tell her de good Lord ’d punish her for 
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worshipping that husband o’ hern; and 
she’d just laugh, and shake them pretty 
curls of hers, and say: 

«OQ Maum Rosa! Don’t you preach! 
If God loves me he wants me to be happy, 
and I couldn’t be happy if I didn’t love 
Harry so much.” 

“*When you was born, Vivy, dey was 
both dat proud o’ you I tought somefin 
happen you, shore, ’fore you war a year 
old. Many and many’s de time I’ve seen 
dem just like dey are in dat picture—she 
wid you in her arms, smilin’ like a angel, 
and him a lookin’ down at both of you so 
proud and lovin’. Bat you’s five years old 
when de trouble come, and it come with 
Mars Philip. I knowed it soon’s I set my 
eyeson him. Yousee, I knowed him from 
a child, and knowed no good of him, 
either. Laren’t gwine to tell you what I 
knowed about that other folks didn’t, but 
it were bad, chile. I knowed, too, dat 
he use to love my young missus hisself, 
and it went hard with him to give her up 
to Mars Harry. She knowed it, too, and so 
did Mars Harry, and dey was always 
mighty kind to him—out of pity, I s’pose. 
Mars Philip he war always smilin’, and 
mighty pleasant, too—talked a heap of his 
lonely life on de plantation, so he come to 
make dis kind o’ home. Pretty soon after 
him dere come one of my young miss’s 
cousins, too, from Virginny, one of de no- 
blest boys as ever lived, Miss Vivy. Him 
and Miss Alice been raised togedder all 
deir lives like brudder and sister. In course 
she were mighty glad to see him, and so 
were Mars Harry at first, till dat devil—de 
Lord forgive me for callin’ him by his 
right name !—began to pison his mind agin 
him. Mars Carroll tink « heap of Miss 
Alice, and you, too, and he was kind of 
“ lazy feller,” she called him, liked to stay 
round de house, an’ read poetry and talk 
to her, while the others were huntin’ and 
fishin’, Bimeby I see Mars Harry were 
watchin’ Miss Alice ali the time. He war 
kind to her as ever, but he seemed to want 
to know whar she was and what she war 
doin’ all the time. He and Mars Philip 
were mighty thick. I told Miss Alice once 
she better not be with Mars Carroll so 
much, but she call me ‘“‘s’picious ole 
thing,” and go on. She were so innocent 
herself she didn’t know what to make of 
it. I know Mars Philip never dare say 
much agin Miss Alice, free and open, for 


anybody dat had once seen de fire flash 
from Mars Harry’s eyes never want to see 
it again, I tell you; but just hintin’ and 
lookin’. Tings went on dis way for weeks 
—Miss Alice never expectin’ nothing, just 
acting her own sweet self. One day Mars 
Harry and Mars Philip were goin’ huntin’. 
Miss Alice, she come singin’ in the room 
where he were fixin’ his guns, and puts her 
arms around his neck. 

Warry,” says she, “ while you are 
gone Carroll is going to take me and baby 
in the buggy over to Aunt Julia’s, to spend 
the day.” 

** * He stop an’ look at her so queer. 

«Don’t you want me to stay and take 
you, Alice ?”’ says he. 

«Nol no?’ says she. “I wouldn’t 
have you miss such a good day for huntin’ 
for the world—just to humor me. Be- 
sides, Carroll and me have planned the 
trip for a week. Good-by, Nimrod.” 

“*He kissed her, but his face was as 
black as a thundercloud. 

“** They went first, and den Miss Alice 
and Mars Carroll. But purty soon the men 
folks come back. I was fixin’ up dis room, 
and dey went into the one right next to it. 

«My God, Philip?’ I heard Mars 
Harry say. ‘‘ What have I done to merit 
such a fate as this? I have no heart for 
hunting or anything else. To think she 
should prefer his company to mine!” 

“*“Tjon’t grieve over it, Harry,” said 
dat debbil. “It is strange, but she loved 
him first. What a pity he was not rich, 
and she need not have made you miserable. 
To go over to Mrs. Larcom’s, too! Is there 
anybody there but the old blind woman 
herself ?”’ 

‘* * Mars Harry sprang to his feet. 

“**Q God! I see it all!’ he almost 
shouted. “Out of my way, Philip Stone!’ 

*** For dat Satan try to stop him den. 

«Be calm, Harry,’’ says he. 

“ *But he might as well have talked to 
de whirlwind, for dat awful temper of Mars 
Harry’s, dat runs in de blood of de 
Vaughns from generation to generation, 
was up now, and nothin’ could put it 
down. I tort I would stop him at de door, 
but laws, honey! I was afraid. His face 
was white as a sheet, and his eyes blazin’. 
He got on his horse and galloped him like 
a madman, as he was. Den I faced Philip 
Stone, and he’s hated me from dat day to 
dis. I can’t tell you now all I tole him, 
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but one thing was, that if dere was murder 
done dat day, it would be on his soul to 
answer for, and not on Mars Harry’s; and, 
chile, I believe it. 

*¢About dark dey come back, him wid 
her in de buggy, and you in his arms, but 
Mars Carrol wasn’t wid ’em. She were 
white as death, and looked kind of dazed 
like—poor lamb! dat look never lef her till 
now. He never spoke to her, but left her 
to come in as she could, but says he: 

*<** Come take the child, Rose;’’ and 
went straight to the library. She follered 
him in, not cryin’, only moanin’, “‘ Harry! 
Harry!’ so pitiful. He never noticed her, 
and opened his desk and took out his pis- 
tol. Den she screamed out loud: 

Harry, what are you going to 

«Just den Mars Carroll rushed in. I 
neber shall forget Mars Harry’s ae as he 
looked up and saw him. 

Harry,’ says Mars “ for 
God’s sake, for the sake of your wife and 
child, listen to me a moment! No other 
man could have insulted me as you have 
done and live, but for her sake—”’ 

***Silence, traitor! liar! coward!’ 
thundered Mars Harry. ‘If I have insult- 
ed you, my blood shall wipe out the stain.” 

**Den Miss Alice fainted dead away, 
and I war glad of it. 1 took herand you 
away, and didn’t hear no more dey said. 
But O, Miss Vivian! By-and-by, when 
you war both asleep, I come out in time to 
see ’em take their places on the lawn in de 
moonlight. Mars Philip wid ’em, and some 
oder man. I heard de word ‘fire!’ an’ 
saw Mars Carroll raise his pistol and shoot 
up in the air, and den fall like a log— 
dead! dead! for Mars Harry was de best 
shot in the country. Den he came in, 
raise you up in his arms and kiss you. It 
roused Miss Alice, but he never noticed 
her, and rushed out of the room. I haint 
ever seen him from dat hour todis. You 
know yourself what your mudder has 
been since. Mars Carroll were took home 
and buried, and nothin’ was ever done 
about it, ’cause it was a duel, and I reckon 
dem’s all right in dis State. I never know 
what happen over to Miss July’s. But, 
chile, as sure as God is good, your poor 
mother was as innocent dat day as you, a 
baby, was of harm. Nobody could make 
her poor old Rose believe she was guilty. 
O Miss Alice, my baby! my innocent 
baby? 


** I slipped out of her lap when she had 
finished, Marian, and fell upon my knees 
beside my dead mother, but not to pray. I 
believe that for the moment my brain was 
as crazed as hers had been so many years, 
Did ever child of twelve have such a story 
told her over a mother’s corpse before? 
Old Rose went out and left me there, but 
it was hours before I could even think of 
what I had heard. Then my heart was 
filled with bitter hatred. Not toward the 
father whose hand was stained with blood 
—not toward the fair sweet dead, but 
toward the man who had murdered three 
lives at one fatal stroke, and who, I firmly 
believe, will have them all to answer for if 
there isa God and a judgment bar. Just 
while these thoughts were surging through 
my brain, Philip Stone entered the room 
of his dead victim. I sprang up, and rest- 
ing my hand on that icy brow, spoke to 
him such words as were never heard from 
so young lips before. I can see him now 
as he stood before me, his face growing 
whiter with every word. He caught me 
rudely by the shoulder when I had finished. 

You are crazed by your trouble, Viv- 
ian! Go to your room, girl, and as you 
value your own life, never dare mention 
this to me again.’ 

“T did not fear him, Marian, although 
his face was terrible to look upon, and my 
voice was calm as it is mow when I said: 

**This subject shall never die again, 
Philip Stone, while we shall both live. I 
swear it with my hand on my mother’s 
brow!’ 

**T believe he would have struck me 
then if Maum Rosa, who had entered un- 
perceived by both of us, had not sprung 
between us. 

*** You killed the mother, Mars Philip,’ 
she said; ‘would you kill the daughter, 
too, before the mother is laid under the 
ground ?” 

** He looked at her sullenly, and saying, 
‘You shall pay dearly for your share in 
this, old woman!’ he left the room. 

**Q Marian! there were stormy times 
after that. From that hour his persecu- 
tion of me has not ceased; and the boy 
whom I had so loved and trusted, Percy 
Stone, left the house that night, without 
attempting a farewell word with me. Philip 
said it was because he had lost all love for 
me on hearing of my outrageous conduct 
to his uncle. You can’t realize, Marian, 
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what a blow this was to me, because you 
have never been dependent on one person 
for all the light and joy there was in your 
life—trusted, and been deceived. It was 
hard, but there was a harder blow in store 
forme. Poor old Maum Rosa was sold 
and sent South. And when I was left 
alone—when this last humble faithful 
friend, whose heart had clung to me 
through all the years of my sorrow-full 
young life, was torn from me, I fell upon 
my knees and prayed that if there was a 
God, he would that moment strike me 
dead and end my trouble; but my prayer 
was unanswered, and I rose from my 
knees without faith in God or heaven. 

“The parting quite killed the poor old 
woman, for she died before the slave- 
driver reached New Orleans with her. 
There was another terrible scene between 
Philip and me when I learned this; then 
the house was closed, and I was taken to 
New Orleans, and placed in a boarding- 
school. You may wender, Marian, why 
none of my mother’s relations interfered. 
Alas! I do not even know if there are any 
living. No doubt Philip was regularly ap- 
pointed my guardian. Ido not know what 
he told the principal of the New Orleans 
school, but it had the effect of making 
her watch me and spy upon my actions 
continually. I was always dressed well, 
and had plenty of spending money; but in 
every school I entered I was shunned as if 
I had been a leper. My spirit, undisci- 
plined and unrestrained, revolted against 
this treatment, and at last I openly re- 
belled. My guardian was informed, and I 
was removed to another school, with threats 
of a convent. 

“After this, I own, I made it my study 
to harass him, because I knew in every 
instance he must have represented me to 
the teachers in a light that made them sus- 
picious of me. School after school was 
tried, and I grew harder and more stubborn 
than ever. One thing increased my bitter- 
ness. I found that invariably when I en- 
tered a school my name was given in the 
printed catalogue as Florence Stone, while 
I was addressed as Miss Vaughn. I hardly 
know what I suspected, but you will see 
that it was a suspicious circumstance. 
When I came here I suppose my name was 
given correctly, because he saw at once 
that Miss F. was not a woman to consent 
to double-dealing. At the last school be- 


fore I came here, when he came to take me 
away, he insulted me worse than ever be- 
fore—calling me a brutal name, and speak- 
ing of my mother in a way that made every 
drop of blood in my veins seethe with an- 
ger. I sprang at his throat, more like a 
tigress than a human being, and remember 
nothing more until I found myself a pris- 
oner in my room. 

** Then I resolved to put into execution a 
plan over which I had brooded for months 
—to escape from him. I had money in 
plenty, and my mother’s jewels, which, ig- 
norant as I was, I knew were of great 
value, and I determined, with the aid of 
these, to go out into the world in search of 
my father, who, I earnestly believe, is 
alive, and ignorant of my existence. Was 
not the suppression of my name in the 
printed catalogue, and my rapid removal 
from place to place, enough to warrant me 
in this belief, Marian? 

“Tt was a wild scheme, and one perhaps 
that no other girl of sixteen would even 
have dreamed of, and it failed. I foolishly 
confided in a girl who had been kind to me, 
in her way. When night came, and I es- 
caped from the window, I found myself 
face to face with Philip Stone and the prin- 
cipal, and was led back to my room with 
taunts and jeers, and the next day we start- 
ed for this place. I vowed in my heart be- 
fore we started not to speak to him again 
until I could give him taunt for taunt, and 
I have kept my vow. I resolved, too, to 
keep my own counsel here in all things—to 
open my heart tonone. But the very sight 
of Miss F.’s face made me trust her, and 
you made me love you with your first kind 
words. But I would give way to neither 
love nor trust until now. Marian, darling 
friend whom my lonely heart has learned 
to love so dearly, you have heardall. You 
know just what my life has been. Can 
you still love and trust me?” 


CHAPTER IL. 


WuHeEn Vivian had finished, I could not 
speak.. I had wept during the recital as I 
had never wept before, and now the con- 
flicting emotions of love, sympathy and in- 
dignation overcame me. I could only clasp 
her close and closer to my heart, and kiss 
over and over again the trembling lips and 
sad dark eyes. Love her? What would I 
not have done to prove my love for her 
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then? After that night there was perfect 
confidence between us, and we grew almost 
selfish in our love. Day by day I watched 
with delight the haunting look of sadness 
fade from my darling’s face, and joyed in 
the peace that shone from her eyes, and 
was heard in the wondrous melody of her 
voice. Of her own accord she went to Miss 
F. and told her just what she had told me 
of her life, and if it had been possible for 
that dear woman to have been more tender 
than she had been all her gentle life toward 
every creature that approached her, she 
was afterward peculiarly so to Vivian. 
The girl entered, too, with a new zest into 
her studies, and soon became as great a 
favorite among her teachers and school- 
mates as she had been an object of dislike 
before. Each day Vivian grew dearer to us 
all. Her mind had been warped, and her 
heart embittered against the whole world 
when she came to us, but under the influ- 
ence of the love and sympathy we gave her, 
her true nature reasserted itself, and she 
learned, too, from what she saw about her, 
what the life of a Christian is, in all its joy. 

Her guardian was strangely silent, and 
we rejoiced in his silence, for I trembled at 
the very step of the “‘letter-girl,” fearing 
the summons would come to take her away 
from me. When the next vacation came, 
Miss F. was very glad to let me take her 
home with me to Boston, and my darling 
was glad to go. We took the train one 
bright spring morning, two as joyous birds 
as ever flitted from a cage, though we loved 
its very bars. Vivian always attracted at- 
tention and admiration wherever she went, 
so I was not surprised at the numerous 
glances sent toward our party. But in the 
seat opposite ours sat a gentleman, whose 
earnestness of gaze I knew could not pro- 
ceed from admiration only; beside, the 
snowy hair and beard showed him to be 
beyond the age when every pretty face at- 
tracts. Straightway my vivid imagination 
was at work: was it not possible that this 
was Vivian’s father? His gaze was rivetted 
upon her from her entrance, but she was 
unconscious of it until I told her; even 
then she did not look towards him. 

‘IT am afraid you have been ‘gazing,’ 
May dear, or you would not know that 
others were,’’ she said. 

There was a perfect flock of girls on 
board the same car, all from the seminary, 
en route for home, chattering like robins, 


and my attention was soon taken up with 
their sallies of wit and mirth, so that I for- 
got the white-haired stranger. One by one 
the girls left us, though, and we were al- 
most home when Vivian touched my arm. 

“Marian, I have been watching your 
stranger. You do not know how strangely 
his steady look affects me; and yet it does 
not seem impertinence.” 

“Does it annoy you, darling? We are 
almost home now.” 

“No, not annoy,’? she said; “but O - 
Marian—”’ 

I sprang for a glass of water, but before 
Icould reach it, the stranger was before me. 

“Your friend has fainted. Let an old 
man assist you, miss.” 

Almost beside myself with terror, I raised 
the dear head from the seat, and bathed 
it until the color came slowly back to her. 

“Speak to me, Vivian!’ I cried. 

I felt an iron grasp upon my shoulder. 

**What did you call your friend?” said 
a low stern voice. 

‘Her name is Vivian Vaughn,” I an- 
swered, looking up into his eyes, so like 
Vivian’s own that my heart gave a great 
throb of joy. 

The clasp relaxed, and when I looked up 
again the stranger was gone. Vivian’s first 
words were but the expression of my own 
thoughts: ‘‘ Marian, that was my father!” 

But I kept my own counsel about the 
little scene, fearing to awaken hope upon 
uncertainty. 

In a little while we reached the Boston 
depot, and I saw brother Charlie’s welcome 
face at the window. He had met Vivian 
before, and gave her acordial greeting, and 
we were soon in the carriage homeward. 

“T am sorry, Miss Vaughn,”’ said my 
gallant brother, ‘‘that you did not come 
during our winter season, that we might 
have shown you how gay staid old Boston 
can be when she tries.” 

“T am not used to gayety,”’ she answered, 
“and so, perhaps, will enjoy more the 
sweet home life May has told me so much 
about.” 

** Yes,” said Charlie, “‘ we have a happy 
home, and the best mother in the world. 
I think sometimes we two,’”’ and he drew 
his arm caressingly about me, “have been 
peculiarly favored all our lives, for our 
parents are in themselves a fortune to their 
children, and death has never come near 
our little circle.” 
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The pallor deepened in Vivian’s face, 
and the white lids shut down swiftly over 
the dark eyes to hide her tears. I knew 
she was contrasting the dark picture of her 
own fatherless, motherless, homeless life 
with the bright love-framed one held up to 
her view, and so I was glad when the car- 
riage drew up at our door, and my father’s 
strong arms lifted his ‘‘Baby’’ from her 
seat. I will never be anything but “‘ Baby”’ 
to him, I suppose, as long as I live. His 
greeting of Vivian was hardly less tender, 
and my mother took us both in her arms 
together. Then we went to our own room 
to dress for dinner, but we had so much to 
talk about that dressing was a slow process. 
When Vivian was ready, looking like a 
queen in her robe of garnet gilk, with its 
trimming of rare old lace, such as cannot 
be bought now even in the ‘‘ Hub,” she sat 
down before the grate to wait for me, and 
fell into her favorite musing attitude—one 
cheek turned in the pink palm of one 
dainty hand; and as the firelight threw its 
golden glow upon her face and shone on 
her jewels, I thought I had never seen a 
fairer picture. 

“What are you thinking of, darling?” I 

_ said, kneeling beside her when I had fin- 
ished my own toilet. 

“T was thinking, little May, how happy 
you must be with such a home, and how 
hard it will be to keep from envying you.” 

“ And I was thinking,’’ I answered, “ how 
happy we will try to make you while you 
stay with us, and how I wish it could be 
forever.” 

“ And J am thinking,” said my mother’s 
pleasant voice at the door, “‘that you 
mustn’t moralize over the fire any longer, 
but come down to dinner.” 

The days flew by fairy-winged, and Vivian 
was soon as much at home as I. Charlie 
was always ready to escort us to lecture, or 
theatre, or Music Hall; but it was not long 
that he was allowed to be “‘ chevalier” for 
both, for Vivian soon became a belle in our 
little circle. One day during our first week 
at home, we ran into Everett’s to look at a 
painting, over which Charlie had been 
rhapsodizing for a day or two, and had 
gazed at it until compelled to give room to 
others, when Vivian grasped my hand 
painfully. I followed the direction of her 
eyes, and saw our gray-haired friend of the 
railroad adventure, with his eyes fixed upon 
us with the same mournful steadiness as 
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then. He saw that we noticed him, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“© Marian,” almost gasped Vivian, 
“what can it mean?” 

“Somebody who thinks he knows you, [ 
guess,’”’ I said, carelessly, to hide my own 
emotion. 

Ihad told my mother all Vivian’s story, 
and I lost no time in telling her of our sec- 
ond meeting with the stranger. Her advice 
was to say as little as possible to Vivian 
about it, but wait further developments. 
After this, everywhere we went we would 
catch a glimpse of the proud handsome 
face, with its mass of gray hair and wild 
dark eyes. Inever entered a lecture room, 
or church, or opera, but what his was the 
first face I saw. Vivian never spoke of 
him again, fearing, I suppose, that she 
would be ridiculed. One night at the 
theatre, the box opposite ours was filled 
with young officers from the ship Constitu- 
tion, then in our harbor. One with a lieu- 
tenant’s straps upon his shoulders, with 
golden-brown hair tossed carelessly off from 
his white forehead, and with great blue 
eyes that sometimes fairly scintillated with 
mirth and wit, and then again were dreamy 
as a poet’s, attracted my attention, and I 
watched the box until Charlie said, with 
a good deal of annoyance visible in his 
manner: 

“What chains your gaze to a box of 
strangers, May? You will attract their 
notice presently.” 

As if to verify his words, just then the 
young Officer turned his blue eyes full upon 
us. Ishrank back in confusion, but Charlie 
sprang up hastily. 

“As I live,” he said, “that is—’ And 
before the sentence was completed, he was 
out of the box and making his way through 
the crowd to the other. 

Vivian, leaning against the crimson 
cushions and talking animatedly to one of 
the literati of Boston, whose face showed 
his interest in the beautiful young South- 
erner, saw nothing of this little byplay; 
but I saw the stranger’s eye, before Charlie 
reached him, wander from my face to hers, 
and the sudden start, that made his opera- 
glass fall from his hand into the parquette. 

“Mysteries thicken,’’ I thought to my- 
self, a little discontentedly. ‘Somebody 
else who thinks he knows Vivian.” 

Just then Charlie opened the door, and 


my officer sprang up in delighted surprise, 
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and the clasped hands and eager faces 
showed that each had found a friend. They 
remained in eager conversation until the 
close of the performance. Once I saw 
Charlie look toward our box, and answer 
some question in a way that made the 
stranger’s face glow. He only returned to 
us in time to hand us to the carriage, and 
would give me no satisfaction as to who 
the young officer was. “An academy 
friend, pet,’”’ was all he would say. 

When we reached home, I was surprised 
to find that my mother had not yet retired. 

** Go into the sitting-room, my daughter,”’ 
she said; ‘‘ want to see Vivian alone afew 
moments.” 

She had been weeping, but her face was 
not sad. Wonderingly I obeyed. Not five 
minutes had elapsed before I heard a ring- 
ing cry from Vivian’s lips, and my mother 
came in to me laughing and crying together. 

“It is her father, Marian. He has been 
waiting here an hour for her. He did not 
reveal himself to her before, because he did 
not know but that she had been educated 
to hate and fear him. He will tell us all 
his story presently.” 

In a very few minutes my darling came 
flying in, her eyes like stars, and her cheeks 
crimson, trembling all over with excite- 
ment, and looking altogether unlike I had 
ever seen her before. 

“Marian,” she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Macy, come! 
My father wants to see my best friends.” 

We went with her into the library, and, 
throwing her arms about me, she sank 
down before the sofa, upon which sat the 
white-haired stranger we had seen so often. 
Lifting her beautiful face, running over 
with happiness and hope, ‘Father,’ she 
said, lingering lovingly and proudly upon 
every letter of the word, “this is Marian, 
who first taught your daughter that the 
world was not all selfishness and injustice.” 

He drew me towards him, and, with feel- 
ing too deep for words, solemnly kissed my 
forehead, then clasped Vivian again in his 
arms, as if he would never let her go; and 
while we sat together there, he told us the 
sad story of his life. 

‘Vivian has told you,”’ he began, “‘ what 
her old nurse told her of the events that 
made a murderer of her father, a maniac 
of her mother, and worse than an orphan 
of herself, but she could not tell you all 
the arts used by that fiend in human shape 
to poison my mind against my wife, whom, 
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thank God! I now know to have been pure 
as the angels. I cannot dwell upon the 
madness and misery of those days. When 
I had seen Carroll fall, and knew that my 
hand was stained with his blood, I rushed 
forth, even as Cain, to be a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, leaving, in my blind- 
ness, my wife and child in the guardian- 
ship of that man, who was, even then, glo- 
rying in the success of his scheme. A 
considerable fortune was to fall to the 
child from her mother, and this I told 
Philip to use, and should the child die, it 
should be his. I could not touch it. I went 
to Europe, to Asia, and even to Africa, 
trying, in the excitement and danger of my 
life, to lose the terrible sense of guilt and 
remorse that preyed upon my soul. 

*T hardly know what space of time had 
elapsed, when I heard from Philip that my 
wife and child were both dead! that there 
was now no tie to bind me to the spot once 
almost a heaven to me, now an accursed 
place. After that I went further and fur- 
ther from civilization, cursing life, and 
seeking death in every conceivable way. 
At last, tired of it all, and finding neither 
oblivion nor peace, I came back to the busy 
world. It is almost two years now since I. 
came to Paris, an old broken-down man, 
over whose head forty winters had not yet 
passed. I had long ago ceased to hear from 
Philip, and so that my drafts upon my 
banker were always promptly honored, I 
did not care to receive news from America. 

“T do not know why I did not plunge reck- 
lessly into dissipation in that most dissij- 
pated of all modern cities, only that an 
indefinable influence restrained me. Go- 
ing with listless steps into my boarding- 
house one day, I heard my landlady talking 
volubly to her neighbor of a sick gentleman 
who had been brought to her house that 
day. ‘Un Americain, pauvre garcon.’ 

““T stopped to interrogate her, and the 
result was that I was taken immediately to 
his room. He was tossing in the agony 
and delirium of a burning fever. His at- 
tendant told me he was an officer from a 
ship then at anchor near the city. 

“The ship must go on,’ he said, ‘ but 
Lieutenant Stone will be granted leave of 
absence until he recovers his health, and 
suitable persons left in charge of him.’ 

“The name struck me, and on examina- 
tion of his features I became convinced 
that he wag a relation of Philip’s, and I 
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was not mistaken. With an interest unac- 
countable to myself, I watched above his 
couch for weeks, and was rewarded in the 


end, for from Percy Stone, Philip’s nephew, 
I learned that my daughter was yet alive! 
When consciousness returned, he recog- 
nized not my face, for that he had never 
seen, but my name, and told me all he 
knew. She was alive—of this he was cer- 
tain, for, in spite of his uncle’s cunning 
and caution in placing her at school under 
an assumed name, he had been able to 
keep aware of her whereabouts until with- 
in the last six months. He told me all he 
knew of the child’s strange sad life at 
Vaughn Lodge, of her mother’s death, and 
his own horror when he learned from old 
Rose the circumstances attending my exile; 
of his finding his uncle’s journal among 
some old papers, which corroborated all 
she had told him, of his vehement un- 
guarded language to his uncle, and subse- 
quent banishment from the house without 
a farewell word with Vivian; how he had 
been untiring in his efforts to find me and 
to keep up with their rapid movements. 
And more than this, he was enabled to 
place Philip’s journal in my hands, kept 
with that strange pertinacity that charac- 
terizes him, and left, with as strange a 
carelessness, where Percy found it, and 


there was proven my wife’s innocence in 
her defamer’s own handwriting. . . . 

O, I was wild, wild then, Vivian, and if it 
had not been for Percy, I should have 
taken my own life in my remorse! But he 
brought me to my senses by showing me 
that 1 had yet something to live for, to 
take my child out of the clutches of her 
worst enemy, who, I had no doubt, was 
concealing her existence from me, not only 
to obtain her fortune, but out of his undy- 
ing malice to render me miserable all my 
life; and though I thought she might 
shrink from her guilty father with horror 
and loathing, I determined to seek her. 

“1 grew to love the noble impulsive boy, 
because I knew he had loved my child and 
been kind to her, and because he had given 
my aimless life an object. He soon rejoined 
his ship, and I came to America. Since 
that time I have been searching for my 
child. I learned from Percy that Florence 
Stone in the printed catalogues meant 
Vivian Vaughn, and so I traced her. But 
crce, and that for months, all trace was 
lost. My name was anncunced among the 


list of arrivals at the Astor in New York, 
and afterward I learned that Philip was in 
the city at the time. He knew then that I 
was on his track, and changed the name to 
baffle me. But I took up the missing links 
again, from hearing in a town where there 
was a Catholic school, of a young lady who 
had attempted to escape from her guardian, 
and been taken North to school. As soon 
as I learned this I was sure it must be 
Vivian, and felt more hopeful than ever, 
for I knew in rigid New England there 
was less chance for double-dealing than in 
the convent schools where she had hitherto 
beenimprisoned. So I obtained catalogues 
of the principal ladies’ seminaries of New 
England, and in that of —— Seminary, I 
at last found my child’s own name. I 
started immediately to the place, but will 
you believe me, Vivian, before I reached 
the seminary, my courage failed me? Re- 
morse had made me weak, and how did I 
know but that you would refuse to claim 
a father who came to you with his hands 
so stained with innocent blood? I had 
started to return to Boston when I met you 
on the train, and since then have followed 
you everywhere, never happy except in 
your presence, yet not daring to claim you. 
But yesterday Percy came to the city, and 
reproached me so vehemently for my cow- 
ardice, saying that it was wronging you as 
well as myself, and declaring that if I did 
not, he would make himself known to- 
night, that I determined to risk it all now 
rather than that he should be the first to 
meet my darling.” 

We had all listened to his story in breath- 
less interest, and when he was through, we 
had to grasp hands anew all around to 
express our joy. 

** And that is what has kept Philip still 
so long, May,’’ at last said Vivian. ‘“‘ He 
knew my father was on his track. You 
know we all wondered at his silence.” 

“Tf Percy were only here now,’ said 
Mr. Vaughn, “my cup of joy would be full 
to overflowing.” 

‘Even as he spoke rapid footsteps were 
heard in the hall, and Charlie’s voice 
called, ‘‘ Mother!’ Mamma answered, and 
through the open door 1 saw my brother, 
and by his side the young lieutenant, his 
handsome face eager and anxious. 

-“T could wait no longer!’ he cried, 
springing in his boyish impulsive way to 
Mr. Vaughn’s side. ‘‘I missed you from 
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the hotel after I left the theatre with 
Charlie, and I knew you were here. O 
Vivian!’ And he clasped her two hands 
in his. 

“Kiss her, my boy,” said her father; 
* you have fairly earned the right.” 

But Percy had no brother’s kiss to press 
upon the blushing cheeks of the girl whose 
childish lover and defender he had been. 
Then we left the three together to talk it 
all over. 

On the third day after the “grand re- 
union,” as Charlie called it, there came an 
almost frightened letter from Miss F. 
Colonel Stone was there, and demanded 
the “‘ immediate return of his ward.’’ “ He 
is terrible in his anger,’”’ she wrote. 

When the letter was read Mr. Vaughn’s 
face grew white, and I read his deadly pur- 
pose in his eyes. 

will meet him there,” he began, 
“and he shall—” 

But Vivian threw her arms about his 
neck imploringly. 

“Father,” she cried, you hope for 
pardon for yourself, let him go! We will 
meet him there together, and that will be 
punishment enough.” 

For a while he was obdurate, and even 


Percy’s blue eyes were unrelenting; but 


she won them both at last—how could it 
be otherwise ?—and we all went to the 
seminary that evening. Miss F. met us at 
the door, pallid and trembling; but the 
fear in her face changed to joy when she 
heard our story. Our plan was soon made, 
and when Philip sent his order for his 
ward to meet him in the parlor, we, in an 
adjacent room, were listeners to all. We 
could not see her entrance into his pres- 
ence, but I knew as well as if I could see 
it how haughtily the head was poised on 
her shoulders, and how queenly was her 
step. We could not see Philip’s face, 
either, but his first words made Mr, 
Vaughn clench his hands convulsively, 
and the blue veins on Percy’s forehead 
swell with passion. 

“ Vivian Vaughn,” he almost thundered, 
“how dared you disobey me thus? Have 
you forgotten, girl, that your life is in my 
hands?” 

He advanced a pace or two toward her 
as he spoke, but she did not retreat. 

“ Thave forgotten nothing, Philip Stone!” 
rang out the clear sweet voice. ‘I remem- 
ber that I once told you that I would not 
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speak to you again until I could give you 
taunt for taunt, and threat for threat, and 
now my hour has come! Stand back, sir!” 

We heard her fleet light step across the 
floor, and then the folding-doors that con- 
cealed us were thrown back. 

“Come, my father, and show Philip 
Stone how your daughter dared disobey 
him!’ 

I once saw a painting of a man tempted 
of Satan, who steod on his left hand, and 
on his right was his guardian angel, lead- 
ing him safely out of temptation and sin, ~ 
I shall never forget the look of baffled rage, 
and hate, and impotent malice the artist 
had given the face of the “ Fallen Angel,” 
and I never saw it realized in any human 
countenance but that of Philip Stone as he 
recognized Harry Vaughn. Mr. Vaughn 
was calm now, and his voice even and full, 

“Philip Stone,” he said, “false friend 
and treacherous guardian, were it not for 
the intercession of this girl, whom you 
have so cruelly wronged, my hand would 
have sent your guilty soul to its final ac- 
count before you insulted her with a word! 
But she is right. No honorable man would 
stain his soul for such as you. Itis enough 
for you to know that your day is over, and 
that you are foiled on every hand. But 
your life is spared only on condition that 
you leave this country forever; that your 
life be passed in such exile as you would 
have made mine—lifelong. Should you 
ever return, the law shall take its course,” 

Staying not for word or look, he left us, 
and when he was quite gone, we women 
folks fell to crying in each other’s arms, as 
a matter of course, while the men grasped 
hands. 

Vivian and her father never went back 
to Vaughn Court to live. There were too 
many painful recollections connected with 
it, and though they could not sell it, they 
came to Boston to live near us. We, Vivian 
and I, went back to the dear old seminary 
till we graduated, and one year ago to-day, 
as ship commanders can take their wives on 
their voyages, I stood in their cosy little 
parlor, and heard spoken the words that 
made Vivian Vaughn the wife of Percy 
Stone, her first love and her last. Mr. 
Vaughn, grown almost young again in the 
sunshine of his daughter’s happiness, with 
the blessed hope of pardon that God has 
granted his storm-tossed soul, gave the 
bride away. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


HARD SKIRMISHING IN LIFE’S BATILE. 


I way there in the damp grass for an 
hour or more, like one stunned. I tried to 
think calmly of my situation, and to form 
some plan for the future; but the over- 
whelming sense of my disgrace and misfor- 
tune would allow me to think of nothing 
else for a long time. The night was chilly, 
and the dew was falling, but at first I did 
not notice these discomforts. If ever any 
of my young readers meet with a great 
crushing sorrow like this of mine, they will 
find how small and insignificant all the 
daily ills and discomforts that trouble them 
become. It was so with me then. I think 
the rain might have poured down hard, 
and I should not have known it very soon. 
Many are the weary dismal times that I 
have seen during my wanderings, but I 
never knew such perfect wretchedness of 
mind as I felt on that night that I left my 
home at Woodville. 

In the last chapter, I said that I could 
net deny Mantelli’s accusation that I left 
my chamber on the night that the money 
was taken, came down stairs to the library, 
and went to the secretary. This was all 


true; and how easily I could have explained 
it! Lhad been writing several letters for 
the judge during the day, as I often did; I 
wrote them according to his directions, and 
he afterward signed them. These that I 
had written that day were of unusual im- 
portance; I remember that one of them 
was addressed to the governor of the State, 
and another to the United States minister 
to Mexico. I had finished them before tea, 
and placed them in the secretary for safe- 
keeping, as was my habit, until the next 
day, when I expected that the judge would 
look them over, sign them, and return them 
to me to send tothe mail. I woke up about 
midnight, and began to think of these 
letters. It suddenly occurred to me that 
there was a word of four syllables near the 
end of the letter to the governor, which 
perhaps I had misspelled. The more I 
thought of it, the more doubtful I was 
about it, as I could not remember how I 
had spelled it. The doubt made me un- 
easy, for I was proud and careful about my 
spelling, and I feared that I might forget 
the matter by morning. The result was, 
it troubled me so much, that I soon saw 
there would be no more sleep for me that 
night unless I satisfied my mind about it. 
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I jumped out of bed, and I remember I 
made considerable noise in doing it; put- 
ting on part of my clothes, I lit my candle 
and went soft'y down stairs. Mantelli’s 
room was next to mine; as I passed it, I 
noticed that the door was ajar, but the 
room was dark. I never suspected then 
that the tutor had lain awake all night, 
plotting how he could ruin me; that he had 
heard the noise I made in getting up, and 
was at that instant watching me from be- 
hind his door. But it was so. I went down 
to the secretary, examined the letter, found 
the word spelled exactly right, put it back, 
and returned at once to my room and bed, 
without discovering the money where the 
judge had left it. Nor did I snspect that 
my enemy had dogged my steps to the 
library; that he had watched me from the 
hall, skulking out of sight when I returned, 
and that he had himself taken the money, 
and, waiting till I was sound asleep, had 
put itin my trunk. But this had all hap- 
pened; nowI could guess as much, and the 
time came when I knew it positively, as 
the reader will also know it by-and-by. I 
don’t know what prevented my going to my 
trunk the next day; 1 generally had occa- 
rion to open it, at least, once each day. If 
I only had done so! Then I should have 
found the money there, and though I 
should have been amazed and troubled by 
the discovery, yet I know I should have 
taken it directly to the judge, told him 
where I found it, and whom I suspected of 
placing it there, and told him frankly all 
that had passed between the tutor and my- 
self in the park. The affair would have 
turned out very differently then; Mantelli 
would haye been detected in his villany, 
and summarily dismissed, and I should 
have been held in higher favor than ever at 
Woodville. 

“If I had only gone to my trunk the 
next day!’ That dreadful little word if 
The mischief was done now, and it could 
not be repaired. I had been made the 
victim of the most fiendish malice, and had 
been dealt with hastily and with cruel in- 
justice. I was cast out on the world again 
to do for myself. What next? That is the 
question which comes very forcibly to a 
homeless, friendless boy, in the lonely 
night timc, without a roof to cover his head! 

I sat up, looked up through the treetops 
at the quiet stars shining there in the sky, 
just as calmly as though there never was 
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any such thing as human malice, injustice 
or heartache. I listened to the doleful 


music of the katydids, and, funny as it 
may seem, it actually gave me a little 


courage. I had read the story of Whitting- 
ton while I was with the thieves, and, as I 
sat there, the idea occurred to me that if 


. the bells could say to him 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice lord-mayor of London,” 


perhaps these katydids might have some 
prophecy for me. I listened, and after © 
their ‘‘ katydid!”’ ‘‘ katy didn’t!” had been 
repeated a hundred times, my imagination 
made something like this out of their song: 
“ Nick, Nick! Nick, Nick! 
Go quick! Go quick!” 

“That’s good advice, anyway, if it’s 
meant for me,” Ithought. “If I don’t get 
out of this wood, with its wet grass and 
dampness, I shall be a fit subject for the 
undertaker pretty soon. ‘Go quick! Yes, 
Iwill. Dll go right on in the world, just 
as brave as though I had always been used 
to good luck instead of bad, and I'll deserve 
the good fortune that I trust is in store for 
me.”’ 

I felt much better after making that reso- 
lution. I shook thé wet out of my jacket, 
walked through the woods, vaulted over a 
high fence, and found myself in a narrow 
byroad which I had never been on before. 
I did not know where it led, and as I felt 
just then, I did not much care. “ Any 
road for me to-night,” was my thought, 
and I struck out manfully. I merely had 
the idea of finding some cabin, where I 
could pass the night; I had taken no 
thought beyond that. But as I walked 
briskly on, I could not help thinking: Why 
should I not make my way to Cincinnati as 
speedily as possible, see the police, and so 
find my parents and my home? That would 
end all my troubles, and I could begin life 
as prosperously as any well-educated boy 
of fifteen. 

** Yes, go home, Nick Manvers!” I cried, 
very bitterly. ‘Go home to your parents, 
and in place of the innocent child they 
once lost, show them the face of a boy 
whom his best friends believe to be a thief, 
and the meanest kind of a thief, at that! 
Go and tell them, if you can, all about your 
disgrace ; or, if you don’t want to tell them 
yourself, let them find it out from the 
newspapers, for that scoundrel Mantelli 


will be sure to have it all published. How 
do you like that prospect, Master Nick?” 

I gritted my teeth and clenched my 
hands, and determined that I would not 
try to discover my home and relatives until 
time had set me right with Judge Hawks. 
I firmly believed that, at no distant day, 
Mantelli would be detected in an attempt 
to commit the robbery that he had tried to 
persuade me into joining him in, and that 
when the judge discovered what a villain 
he was, he would be willing to hear my 
story, and ready to believe me. I was 
young yet; I had had some remarkable ad- 
ventures already, and I was willing to en- 
counter more, and rove about for a year or 
two. By the time I was tired of roving, I 
thought my character would be cleared 
again, and then I would hie to Cincinnati 
and home, leaving none but friends at 
Woodville. 

Such was my resolution. I have thought 
it over a great many times since, and I 
believe that I acted this time with pretty 
good judgment. At any rate, my determi- 
nation on that occasion has made me much 
more labor now than I should otherwise 
have had; for had I then returned to Cin- 
cinnati, my story would have euded with 
the present chapter, instead of being just 
half finished. 

After I had walked three or four miles 
on this road, I came to a mean old cabin, 
the only human habitation I had met with. 
It was built of logs, chinked with mud, and 
a stick chimney, and a board roof without 
shingles. It was a poor-looking place, and 
did not offer any great promise of hospi- 
tality; but the night was wearing on, and 
rain was threatening. I saw the light shin- 
ing through a cranny, and, going up to the 
door, I knocked loudly. I heard an ex- 
clamation of fright from within, and then 
a peculiar noise, which must have been the 
rattling and jingling of money. After a 
moment, a harsh and angry voice de- 
manded : 

“Who's there ?” 

“A poor belated traveller, who would 
like to stay here all night.”’ 

“Well, you can’t, then!’ was growled in 
reply. ‘* This is not an inn.” 

“No; but I supposed it wasn’t the house 
of a heathen!” said I, getting a little angry 
myself at the man’s churlishness. ‘It’s 
going to rain hard, and I’d like a shelter.” 
A few drops fell as I spoke. “ There, it’s 
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raining now; let me mm, you curmudgeon, 
or Pll break your door down!’ 

Of course I should have done nothing of 
the kind; but I was tired and cross, and 
with the prospect of a wetting, and the sky 
for my bed-curtains, I felt just like making 
the threat. It acted like a charm. 

**No, no, don’t do that?’ the voice re- 
plied, in alarm. ‘I'll open it in a minute. 
Seems to me I know your voice. Wont you 
speak again ?” 

“Yes; I speak again toinform you that 
I’m going to kick this door in now. Here 
goes!’ 

“O no—hold, hold! I know you, Mr. 
Nick; open it. Is any one with you?’ 

“No,” I said, astonished enough that I 
should be known in that lonely out-of-the- 
way place. 

A chain rattled and a bolt was drawn 
back, I was admitted to the cabin, and 
the door fastened behind me. It was a 
rough-looking place ; the unhewn logs were 
uncovered, and the ground was strewn with 
rushes instead of a floor. Rags were liber- 
ally crammed into the cracks of the roof, 
to keep out the rain; a single stool, on 
which was about an inch of candle anda 
few cooking utensils, was the only furni- 
ture of the place, and some bear and buffalo 
skins in the corner the only bed. The 
occupant of this unpromising place was an 
old man of perhaps seventy, with long 
white hair and beard, sunken eyes, and 
pinched thin face. He was dressed in poor 
and ragged clothes, and his whole appear- 
ance was that of extreme poverty. He 
hastened to take the candle from the stool 
and wipe off the grease, so as to make me 
aseat. I sat down, and the old man stood 
before me with his bowed shoulders, ex- 
pressing great surprise, and yet great 
respect, by his looks. 

‘* May I stay all night?” I asked. 

“Yes; but it’s a poor place, sir.’’ 

“ Better than none at all. How did you 
know me ?”’ 

“TI have seen you often with Judge 
Hawks, and heard people talk of you; and 
once you did—’ He stopped, and asked, 
abruptly, “‘ How did you happen on this 
road, so far from home, in the night ?”’ 

**Chance led me here. I have no home; 
I had to go somewhere.” 

“Ho!” he exclaimed, his skinny face 
lighting up. “‘What’s happened between 
you and the judge ?” 
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_ “If it’s the same to you, I'd rather not 
talk about it,” was my answer. I was smart- 
ing under the sense of my wrongs, and I 
did not want the sympathy, nor could I 
endure the curiosity of this old creature. 

“Ay, ay, it’s plain enough!’ he said. 
“Young blood—boyish spirit—quarrelled 
with your bread and butter, I suppose, and 
run away. Where are you going?” 

“* Anywhere,” said I, carelessly. ‘“‘ And 
I don’t believe I shall reach it in this direc- 
tion, for I should say that this road must 
lead to nowhere, if there’s anything in 
appearances.” 

I laughed at my poor little joke out of 
pure recklessness; but the old fellow never 
relaxed a muscle. He stared at me with 
his leaden eyes, in a way that was calcu- 
lated to discourage any more attempts at 
fun. 

“ Are you hungry?” was his next ques- 
tion. And I responded that I was. 

The little I had eaten at the table at 
Woodville that evening had not prevented 
my night walk from making me unusually 
hungry. The old man bustled about, and 
put a smoked herring, a hard sea-biscuit, 
and a tin cup of water on the stool, which 
I vacated to make a table of, and I pro- 
ceeded to consume what he had provided. 
I have eaten few meals that relished better. 
While I ate, he shook out the skins in the 
corner, and spreading some of them on the 
opposite side, told me that I could sleep 
there. 1 threw myself down as soon as I 
had finished, and was almost immediately 
asleep. After I had been sleeping some 
time, a tremendous peal of thunder wak- 
ened me, and I sat upright. The bright 
glare of lightning shone through the 
crevices, ahd the thunder continued, so 
loud that it seemed to shake the ground 
under me, and sway the old cabin this side 
and that; then the rain came, not in show- 
ers or in a steady downpour, but in gusty 
sheets, which dashed fiercely against the 
cabin. But the old man’s roof was water- 
proof, poor as it looked, and I was well 
protected. I went to sleep again in the 
midst of this tumult, and when I next 
awoke, the sun was shining brightly through 
the open door. 

The old man was astir, and he provided 
me with a breakfast as humble as the meal 
of the previous night had been. [ ate it, 
and asked him if I should pay him for my 
food and lodging. 
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“How much money have you got?” he 
asked. 

Just one silver half-dollar; that was all! 
I told him so. 

“And you are setting out to seek your 
fortune, eh? No, keep. your half-dollar; 
and here—’”’ 

He put his hand in his pocket, drew it 
out again, turned away his face, and went 
through with other unaccountable motions. 
He hesitated in this way for a full minute, 
and then suddenly withdrawing his hand, 
placed ten bright gold dollars in mine! 

“What does this mean?” I exclaimed, 
as soon as my astonishment would allow. 
“T don’t even know you, and probably I 
shall never see you again. I can’t take 
your money.” 

**] know you, if you don’t know me,” he 
said. ‘People sometimes call me ‘Old 
Nat the Miser;’ but that’s no name for me; 
I’ve no money to hoard. I’m only a poor 
old man, getting a poor living out of the 
nuts and mushrooms that I gather in the 
woods, and sell in the towns.” 

I thought of the bright gold dollars in 
my hand, and the clinking of coin the night 
before, aud chose not to believe the state- 
ment; but I said nothing. 

‘I give you this money,” he continued, 
because you did me a good turn once. I 
understand how it is that you have forgot- 
ten it; I don’t think you thought much 
about it at the time; but I tell you J never 
forget such things. What you did for me 
showed you had a kind and generous heart, 
and God knows, it’s little enough of kind- 
ness from human creatures that falls to the 
lot of poor old Nat! Don’t think of paying 
it back, lad, at any time; it’s a free gift, 
which you have well deserved. God go 
with you, boy, and keep you kind and good 
to others, as you were tome! Only promise 
me that you'll never tell any one that I 
gave you this money; forif you did,” and 
he sank his voice to a whisper, “‘ they’d say 
I had lots of it, and come and rob me, may- 
be murder me. Promise me this!” 

I gave him my promise, took the wrin- 
kled bony hand that he offered me, and 
went on my way. I looked back when I 
reached the turn of the road just above, 
and saw him still standing in the doorway 
of the cabin, looking afterme. The bright 
sunshine shone on his gaunt face and 
stooping figure, and—was I mistaken ?—I 
thought that a look of real tenderness 
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lighted his hard features. 1 néver saw 
him again. I do not think I am breaking 
the pledge I gave him by telling this inci- 
dent here, for after many months. had 
gone, and I was in this neighborhood 
again (as another chapter will relate), I 
inquired after Old Nat, and found that he 
had suddenly disappeared. No one knew 
or cared whither he had gone; he had en- 
tirely dropped out of the knowledge of 
men, as he here drops out of the story of 
my life. I have related this incident here, 
because I think it illustrates better than a 
thousand sermons could, the power of kind- 
ness, and the practical benefit to one’s self 
of doing good. I had no recollection what- 
ever of the old man, nor could I imagine in 
what way I had rendered him a service. 
Yet it seemed that I had in some way ben- 
efited him since I came to Woodville, and 
he remembered the act gratefully. It must 
have been some trifling thing, or I should 
not have forgotten it @ easily; but I have 
lived long enough to learn that there is no 
act so trifling, even a small favor shown to 
a ragged old man, that may not return to 
bless the doer a hundred fold. Never had 
I wanted money so greatly as at that hour; 
never had relief been so gladly received, 
nor from such an unexpected source. The 
hand of Providence seemed to be in it; and 
thankfully indeed, as I stepped nimbly 
along the road on that beautiful morning, 
did I think of those golden words of prom- 
ise that I had often heard Betty read, “‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 

In the course of the morning I emerged 
from this narrow byroad into a broad high- 
way, running north and south. Which way 
should I take—the right or the left? I 
chose the former, and turned my steps 
toward the south. Presently I formed a 
plan of campaign, as a soldier would say. 
I knew, from my familiarity with maps, 
that Memphis was on the Mississippi, about 
four hundred miles (by road) southwest of 
me. I conceived the idea of making that 
city the goal of my wanderings, and jour- 
neying afoot across Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. My slender capital would keep me 
in food for a great part of the way; I would 
find means to sustain myself when that 
was gone, till I should reach Memphis, and 
there I hoped to fall upon some employ- 
ment. I knew it was a great cotton mart, 
and felt certain that something would 


happen to my advantage by the time I got 
there. I had no money for railroad fare, 
but I had my own stout legs, and a stout 
heart, too, in spite of all that had happened, 
and I should in this way see the country, 
and gain experience that might be useful 
to me. 

This plan settled, I felt easier in mind, 
and went on with new confidence. A good 
stout stick, cut from a hickory bush, gave 
me great help, and after the aching of 
joints and blistering of feet, caused by the 
imprudent effort and twenty miles’ walk of 
the first day, had subsided, I found that I 
enjoyed my march of fifteen miles each: 
day, taken quite leisurely, and always with 
my eyes and ears open. It was a very 
pleasant four weeks’ journey, and to my 
boy readers, who are sighing for something: 
new, I can recommend nothing so likely to: 
give them novel pleasure as a tramp of 
twenty or thirty miles. Let them not. 
think, however, that [ am about to detail 
all the incidents of my foot-journey for: 
them; if I should undertake to do that, the: 
whole of this magazine, instead of these: 
pages, for a twelvemonth, would not suffice. 
I saw much that was new to me, and much. 
that was interesting, in the way of cities 
and villages, bridges, rivers, and the face- 
of the country itself. I met with adven- 
tures enough to fill a book; some serious, 
some laughable, and some annoying; and. 
I met with all kinds of people, in many. 
and different places. I am glad, indeed,,. 
to say that I generally experienced great. 
kindness from the people along the way,. 
and very often it happened that a call at a. 
country house for a glass of water would 
be followed by an invitation to come in and. 
rest; and that when the good lady of the. 
house had learned where I was bound, and. 
that I expected to walk all the way, an in-- 
vitation to stop all night, and to supper and. 
breakfast would follow. Heaven reward. 
the kindness of the many who aided me in: 
this most acceptable way during that long 
journey! I know that these lines must be 
read by not a few of them, and when they 
learn that “‘ Nicky” was the little stranger 
whom they took within their gates, I 
believe they will feel increased interest in 
his fortunes. 

It will be seen from this that I was able 
to literally make my money “go a great 
ways.’”’ Sometimes I had to pay for food 
and lodging, and on a few occasions I 
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found myself in severe straits, where I was 
glad to take a bed in a barn, or on the lee 
of a friendly haystack, and a supper of wild 
fruit. Once I remember that a dark night 
surprised me in the woods, where I had 
lost my way trying to take @ short cut to 
the next town. I gathered up dry leaves 
and branches, and being lucky enough to 
have matches with me, kindled a fire, and 
slept very comfortably by it all night. In 
the morning I resumed my journey, found 
the highway three miles behind me, and 
avoided “ short cuts”’ after that. 

This chapter must leave me still on the 
road to Memphis; but I will conclude it 
with a single one of these adventures—one 
selected partly because it was the most 
exciting and interesting of them, but chiefly 
because it exercised a most important in- 
fluence on my future career. 

I had passed through Nashville two days 
‘before, and was footing it along a very wild 
road, through a tract of country that ap- 
peared thinly settled. In one place the 
road ran through a deep gulley, and I saw 
before me a railroad bridge of trestle-work, 
forty feet high, crossing it. And that was 
not all Isaw. Twomen were on the bridge, 
chard at work with sledges, and I never saw 
‘men work so fast. I could see them swing 
the sledges rapidly, and hear the noise of 
-driving spikes; and then, all of a sudden, 
‘the men let themselves down by the trestles 
‘to the highway, and ran away rapidly, in 
the same direction that I was going. I 
think they must have seen me, and fled to 
-escape being identified. Of course I under- 
stood from the proceedings that there was 
foul play brewing. The bridge was a long 
-one, and I saw that it would take me fifteen 
minutes to reach the place overhead by 
going around. The men had shown mea 
‘quicker way by the manner of their descent, 
.and without much trouble, I climbed up to 
‘the spot by the trestles. A pretty sight met 
my eye when I had reached it! The mis- 
creants had provided themselves with a 
great bar of iron, longer than the width of 
the track; the two ends were bent down 
and flattened, with a hole drilled in each; 
and this bar they had laid right over the 
rails, spiking the ends firmly on the ties. I 
kicked it; it was as firm as the rail itself. 
A train running at the usual speed and 
striking 1t could not escape being hurled 
from the bridge to the highway below, forty 
feet straight down! 
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I felt sick and dizzy at the thought of the 
horrible fate that awaited the passengers 
on the first train that should reach this 
place. Then I started and looked anxiously 
around for assistance. Two men were 
needed—one to go each way on the track 
and signal the trains. But not a living 
creature was in sight. What was I to do? 
I could go one way, and only one, and the 
first train might be due from the other di- 
rection. I judged the hour to be about 
nine in the morning, and it appeared to me 
that a train from Nashville was more likely _ 
at that hour than from the south. I made 
that guess, and it proved correct. The 
Nashville train was at that moment but 
two miles away, coming toward the bridge 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour. I ran 
along the bridge and the track north for 
five minutes, fastening my handkerchief to 
my stick asIran. Then I stopped; there 
was a long straight level before me, and 
far down the track I could see a moving 
speck and a tiny thread of smoke. Holding 
my stick as high as I could, I waved the 
handkerchief up and down. The speck 
came rapidly on; it increased in size; I 
could see the glitter of the brass rods on 
the engine, and hear the low dull rumbling 
of the wheels. The train was fearfully 
near, and there was no lessening of its 
speed. I felt sick again at the thought that 
perhaps my signal would not be seen at all. 
Suddenly there was a shrill alarm—shriek 
of the whistle—another—a third ; the speed 
of the train slackened, though I had to 
leave the track to save myself, and I heard 
the crunching of the brakes as it passed. 
It was stopped within thirty yards of the 
bridge, and I hastened back to it. I found 
the conductor, and told him in a few words 
what I had discovered. We went on the 
bridge, and I never saw a man turn pale 
so suddenly as he did on seeing that bar. 
He set two of the brakemen at work to 
clear it away, and detailed a man to stay 
and watch the bridge till further arrange- 
ments could be made, and then we went 
back to the cars. The passengers were 
most of them outside by this time, swarm- 
ing like bees about the track, and the con- 
ductor was greeted with a fire of questions 
about the cause of the stop. He tried to 
appear calm and unconcerned, and to make 
them believe that there was no trouble; 
but his white face and trembling lips told 
another story. Two of the passengers 
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pushed out on the bridge to see for them- 

selves, and they were back in a few min- 

utes, with a story that made many of the 
ngers turn white, too. , 

“The truth is,” said the conductor, 
“that if this boy had not run up the track 
and signalled, we should all be in eternity 
at this momont. Look over there for your- 
selves.” And he pointed down to the 
highway. “Idon’t see howa single one 
could have escaped.” . 

After the fear and excitement caused by 
this announcement had somewhat subsided, 
a portly fine-looking old man took me by 
the hand, and made me step up on a stump 
with him. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘ there 
is not one of us that is not indebted for life, 
under the providence of God, to this brave 
faithful boy! He has just done an act, in 
saving this train and us, which very few 
men ever equal. If I thought that my own 
boys could be so cool and thoughtful under 
like circumstances, I should feel a million 
dollars richer than I am—and Gideon 
Badger aint poor, either! Here is the 
young hero; look at him and thank 
him!’ 

“Three cheers for him!” said some one. 
And they were given by the men, heartily 
and with a “tiger.” 

“That’s very well, my friends,” said Mr. 
Badger, ‘‘ but it is not sufficient. Let’s see 
how grateful we are te him, and how proud 
we are that this great American soil raises 
such boys as this! I’ll faintly express my 
obligations by this:’ and taking my cap 
from my head, he dropped a ten-dollar bill 
in it. ‘Pass it round, friends; give the 
young hero a benefit!” 

My cap circulated briskly from hand to 
hand, while I dismounted from the stump, 
pleased, of course, but considerably embar- 
rassed by such a reception, and such un- 
stinted praise. While the collection was 
going on, gentlemen and ladies came up to 
shake hands with me and compliment me, 
and I was the centre of more admiration 
and cordial good wishes for ten minutes, 
than most eminent men receive in the 
course of asingleday. One clever old maid 
insisted on a lock of my hair, and cut it off 
while I was standing there in utter confu- 
sion; but the climax was capped when a 
bright beauty of sixteen came up, took a 
good look at me, and then put her arm 


round my neck and kissed me. A general 
laugh, and an approvitig shout hailed this 
performance. 

“I don’t eare,” she said, with a blush. 
“Every woman here ought to kiss him.” 

And I really began to fear that they 
would. She was handsome, as I have said, 
but not as pretty as Jenny Hawks. 

My cap was returned to me, half full of 
paper and silver. Mr. Badger counted it 
up, and announced that the amount was 
two hundred and nine dollars. 

“Take it, my lad,” he said. ‘“‘Weknow 
you didn’t do this for money, but don’t 
hurt our feelings by refusing it. Youdo us 
a favor by taking it.” 

I put the money in my pockets, and felt 
like a happy boy. The conductor took me 
aside and offered me a free pass to Decatur, 
and a strong recommendation to the favor 
of the company. I thought an instant of 
it, and declined, with thanks. I told him 
I was on my way to Memphis, and had de- 
termined to walk there. Most boys in my 
situation would probably have accepted 
such a promising offer; I can hardly tell 
now why I declined it. I believe the hand 
of Providence was in it; 1 believe that the 
“divinity that shapes our ends’’ held me 
straight on in the path I had marked out 
for myself, and toward the varying fortunes 
that waited me there, 

By this time the obstruction was cleared 
away. The conductor took my name and 
the address I had given him on a card; he 
shouted “all aboard!’ the passengers re- 
turned to their seats, the bell rang, the 
whistle blew, and the train moved on. I 
stood by the track, watching it till it disap- 
peared, wondering at my great good for- 
tune, and wondering more if I should ever 
meet any of the good people in it again. I 
little thought of the time when or the place 
where I was to meet one of them, or the 
conspicuous part in my fortunes that he 
was to play. 

Iran down the embankment, gained the 
road, and walked bravely on again. I 
slapped my pockets, and exulted at the 
pleasant jingle that answered. 

“Forward now, Nicky!’ I said to my- 
self. ‘‘Forward to Memphis, and a new 
start in life!’ 

Before I reached Memphis, however— 
But that memorable adventure mast wait 
till next month. 
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Answers to April Puzzles. 

39. Helichrysum. 40. Gladiolus. 

41. Acorn-corn. 42. Abase-base. 

43. Acute-cute. 44, Broach-roach. 

45. Grace-race. 46. Flax-lax. 

47. Mobile. 48. Santa Fe. 

49. Oswego. 50. Muscat. 

51. Montreal. 52. Berlin. 

58. Callow; Rhea; Acetious; Youth; Obi; 
Nutrition; Magog; Immodest; Saloo; 
Carnation; Ennui; Languor; L. V.; 
Ali; Negation; Young. 

54. “So many mists in March you see, 


So many frosts in May will be.” 


55. Abyssinia. 56. Saratoga. 


57. Patagonia. 58. Copenhagen. 
59. Soothe-Sooth-Soot. 


60. Robbinston. 


94. Enigma. 


The answer contains twelve letters, and 
is a feature of this Magazine. 
The 12, 2, 1, 3, 7, is a small bird. 
The 9, 10, 11, 6, is to expect. 
The 4, 8,5, is anindex. RuTHVEN. 


95. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in hare,-but not in rabbit; 
The 2d in custom, but not in habit; 
The 3d in rain, but not in dew; 
The 4th in many, but not in few; 
The 5th in lace, but not in silk; 


The 6th in cheese, but not in milk; 


The 7th in give, but not in take; 
The 8th in river, but not in lake; 
The 9th in cape, but not in cloak; 
The 10th in steep, but not in soak; 
The 11th in hail, but not in snow; 
The 12th is in reap, but not in mow; 
The 18th is in nay, but not in no; 
Now if my whole you read aright, 
You’ll find it not unknown to Fame; 
It shines a star in memory bright, 
A great and good man’s name. 
S. MARSHALL. 


Concealed Trees. 


96. The easel may fall. 

97. Give me a pin, Ellen. 

98. Mama, plenty for all. 

99. Emma shall have a share. 
Merc. ARLAND. 


100. Charade. 


My first is used for driving teams; 

My second we are when short of means; 

My third, asa name, is a pretty word; 

My whole is a peculiar kind of a bird. 
H. Morton. 


Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
(Letters omitted are vowels.) 
FTRFMNNTHSTLL, 


CMSFMNNTHHLL. 
Crrit DEANE. 


101. 


102. Diamond Words. 


A consonant; A snare; One who cher- 
A beverage; 3; A vowel. 


1038. Words Squared. 
An abode; a girl’s name; 
To soil; a weed. 
Etwin G. Davis. 


Hidden Cities. 
104. Ask Hal if axes are made here. 
105. I saw some men breaking stone. 


106. The tale astonished me greatly. 


107. Last August Annie died. 
M. M. Me. 


Geographical Anagrams. 
108. Heronsden. 109. No, at Iowa. 
110. Molten coil. 111, Plebeian ell. 


“Beau K.” 


112. Puzzle. 

My whole we should all try toshun. Cut 
off its head and tail, and it becomes that 
which every one should guard against, for 
it often causes much misery, Transpose 
and it is a grate. Ep. WYNNE. 


1138. Double Acrostic. 

The fore part of a ship; A woman’s 
name; Melodies; A large bird; Sages of 
the East; One who paints pictures; A 
spherical vault on the top of an edifice. 


The initials and finals name two rivers in 
the United States. 
Emery W. BARTLETT. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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OURIOUS 


CuInEsE BARBERS.—The barbers in the 
towns of China go about ringing bells to 
get custemers. They carry with them a 
stool, a basin, a towel, and a pot contain- 
ing fire. When any person calls them, 
they run to him; and, planting their stool 
in a convenient place in the street, shave 
the head, clean the ears, dress the eye- 


brows, and brush the shoulders;—all for 
the value of little more thanacent. They 
then ring the bell again, and start in pur- 
suit of another customer. 


An Opp Notion.—Lately an English 


plow was introduced into one of the pro- 
vinces of India and the natives were 
taught. its superiority over their own 
clumsy machinery. At first they were 
astonished and delighted at its effects, and 
as soon as the agent’s back was turned, 


they took it, painted it red, and set it up 
on one end and worshipped it. | 


Humsue.”’—This word is a corruption 
of the Irish words uim bog, pronounced 
“oombug,” signifying soft copper, or pew- 
ter, or brass, or worthless money, such as 
was made by James II. at the Dublin Mint, 
and twenty shillings of which was worth 
about only twopence sterling. At first ap- 
plied to worthless coin, the word in time 
became the general title of anything false 


or counterfeit, 


Curious Times FoR THE Lapies.—In 
the reign of Queen Margar®t, of Scotland, 
the Parliament passed an Act that any 
maiden lady, of high or low degree, should 
have the liberty to choose for a husband 
the man on whom she set her fancy. If a 
man refused to marry her he was heavily 
fined, according to the value of his world- 
ly possessions. The only ground of ex- 
emption was previous betrothal. 


THE OLEANDER.—It may not be gener- 
ally known that the oleander, which is a 


favorite plant, is extremely poisonous. 
Instances are given in medical works, of 
children who had eaten small fragments 
which had been clipped from the oleander, 


MATTERS. 


and the result was very nearly fatal. 
When handled in a close room a certain 
benumbing effect is often experienced. 
The United States Dispensatory states that 
the French peasantry used the powered 
bark of the oleander as a poison for rats. 


Dentistry.—The practice of dentistry 
can hardly be included in the modern arts; 
for as early as 500 B. c., gold was used for 
filling teeth, and gold wire was employed 
to hold artificial teeth in position, and does 
not seem then to have been a new art. A 


fragment of the tenth of the Roman tables, 


450 s. c., has reference to the burial of 
any gold with the dead except that bound 
around the teeth. Herodotus declares 
that the Egyptians had a knowledge of the 
diseases of the teeth and their treatment 


2000 B. c. In Martial, Casseilus is men- 


tioned as either filling or extracting teeth; 
but he specified that he would not polish 
false teeth with tooth powder. Lucian 
mentions an old maid that had but four 
teeth, and they were fastened in with gold. 


These facts cover a period of 600 years. 


EyrEstTongs.—An eyestone is not a stone 
at all, but a part as a shell, and is conse- 


quently carbonate of lime. When put 
into vinegar carbonic acid gas is liberated 
in the form of minute bubbles. The forma- 


tion and escape of these push the eyestone 
along. As to its “power of adhering to 


any foreign substances in the eye,’’ we 
don’t believe it has any. When put be- 
tween the eyelid and the ball, the eyestone 
is a foreign substance while the muscles 
are trying to get rid of, and in forcing this 
out small objects are likely to come also. 


An Montague of 
South Hadley, Mass., while mowing some 
rowen on his farm recently came on a tur- 
tle whose acquaintance he had several 
times before made. The first time he 
caught this melon-eater he put his mark 
on him thus: 0. M., July, 1882; the sec- 
ond time, 1829; the third time, 1847; the 
fourth time, 1850, and the fifth time, 
1872. 
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TaPioca PuppING wiTHoUT MILK oR 
Eeos.—Soak a teacup of tapioca in one 
and one-half pint of water, over night. 
Pare, and puneh the cores of six apples, 
fill the holes with sugar, flavor with a 
lemon or nutmeg, and pour in one teacup 
of water. When baked soft pour over the 
tapioca, and bake all one hour. Eat with 
sauce made of butter and sugar stirred to 
a cream. 

Frencn Mustarp.—Three ounces of 
salt, two ounces of scraped horseradish, 
one clove of garlic, one quart of boiling 
vinegar; let them remain mixed for twen- 
ty-four hours; strain and mix with flour of 
mustard as required. 

APPLE-J AM.—Weigh equal quantities of 
sugar and good sour apples; pare, core, 
and chop the apples fine; make a good 
clear syrup of the sugar; add the apples, 
juice and grated rind of three lemons, and 
afew pieces of white ginger. Boil until 
the apple looks clear and yellow. On no 
account omit the ginger. 


Bomep CusTaARD.—Take table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, one quart of milk, 
three eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a small piece of butter; heat the milk to 
nearly boiling, and add the starch. dis- 
solved in a part of the milk, then add the 
eggs, well beaten, with foar tablespoonfuls 
of powered sugar; let it boil up once or 
twice, stirring it briskly, and it is done; 
flavor with lemon or vanilla to your taste. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD.—One and a half 
cup of molasses; two-thirds of a cup of 
sour milk; half a cup of butter: one tea- 
spoonful of soda; one teaspoonful of 


ginger. 


Apple Fritrers.—This is a. favorite 
dish with many, and often preferred to 
dumplings. We like them prepared thus: 
Make a batter, not very stiff, with one 
quart of milk, three eggs, and flour’ to 
bring it to a right consistence. Pare and 
core half a dozen large apples, and chop 
them to about the size of small peas, and 


mix them well in the batter. Fry them in 
lard as you would doughnuts. For trim- 
mings, we like powered white sugar best, 
though good brown sugar will do. 


Mountarn CakE.—Two eggs; one cup 
of sugar; half a cup of butter; half acup . 
of sweet milk; two cups of flour; one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar; half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. A little nutmeg and 
fruit improves it. 


Fruir Cake—Very Nice.—Put one 
teaspoonful of soda in a coffee cup, add 
five tablespoonfuls of hot water, four do. 
of melted butter, and fill the cup with 
molasses. Make it stiffer with flour than 
if eggs were used. Stir into this mixture 
all it will hold of stoned and chopped 
raisins, currants and citron in slices, one 
teaspoonful each of powdered nutmeg and 
cinnamon and a pinch of cloves. 


WASHING WooLLENs.—If you do not 
wish to have white woollens shrink when 
washed, make a good suds of hard soap, 
and wash the flannels in it. Do not rub 
woollens like cotton cloth, but simply 
squeeze them between the hands, or slight- 
ly pound them with a clothes pounder. 
The suds used should be strong, and the 
woollens should be rinsed in warm water. 
By rubbing flannels on a board, and rins- 
ing them in cold water, they soon become 
very thick. 


To RESTORE A CRUMPLED BLACK SILK 
Dress.—Sponge the silk with spirits of 
wine, diluted with a little water. Then 
iron it on the wrong side, keeping a piece 
of muslin between the surface of the silk 
and the hot iron. . 


To ResTorRE THE CoLor or BLAcK Kip 
Boots.—Take a small quantity of good 
blacking, mix it with the white of an egg, 
and apply it to the boots with a soft sponge. 

New Catrico.—If persons 
about to wash new calico, especially black, 
will first soak it in salt and water, it wil- 
prevent the color from fading. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


A doctor called to see a patient whose 
native land was Ireland, and whose native 
drink was whiskey. Water was prescribed 
as the only cure. Pat said it was out of 
the question; he never could drink it. 
Then milk was procured, and Pat agreed 
to get well on milk. The doctor was soon 
summoned again. Near the bed on which 
the sick man lay was a table, and on the 
table a large bowl, and in the bowl was 
milk, but strongly flavored with whiskey. 

“What have you here?” said the doctor. 

“Milk, doctor; just what you orthered.” 

‘But there’s whiskey in it; I smell it.’’ 

“Well, doctor,” sighed the patient, 
“there may be whiskey in it, but milk’s 
my object.” 

There was an indignant bride in Ver- 
mont, Iowa, the other day. The wedding 
ceremony was performed by a justice of 
the peace, who concluded it by saying: 
“And nowI send you to the county jail 
for thirty days.”’ The bride, looking dag- 
gers at him, exclaimed: “You oughter be 
sent to the insane asylum for an old fool 
and infernal ignoramus. I’ve got a good 
mind to put a head on you that’ll keep you 
in bed for over thirty days.” The justice 
took the dignified rebuke in silence, and 
didn’t offer to stop the bride and groom 
when they left without offering him a fee. 


A nice old man, a vegetable gardener, 
called at a newspaper office the other day, 
and inquired very anxiously if the editor 
had seen anything in the papers recently 
about a worm that was doing much damage 
tocelery. ‘‘lintended,” said he, “‘to have 
raised a good deal of celery this year, but 
durn me, if I think it’ll pay if that durned 
celery grub that started at Washington a 
while since, about what I’ ve heern so much 
on, is coming this way.”’ A light dawned 
upon the editor’s mind—the “Salary Grab.”’ 

A gentleman who politely held a lady’s 
lapdog while she was preparing to pay her 
omnibus fare, has since commenced the 
study of entomology. He says the flea is a 
very small insect, with hopping propensi- 


ties and a prodigious bite, and that it is 
almost womanly in its fondness for men 
and shaggy little dogs. He carries some 
beautiful live specimens around with him. 


A Connecticut schoolma’am had a spell- 
ing class of boys which didn’t recite satis- 
factorily. None of the scholars had their 
lessons, but some were worse than others. 
How to punish all at one fell stroke, and 
yet each according to his degree of desert, 
was the problem which the schoolma’am 
thus ingeniously solved. She made the 
worst speller lie down on the floor, the 
next worst on top of him, and so pig-piled 
the whole class, dressing off the upper one 
with a shingle. By this plan each culprit 
bore the exact weight of punishment pro- 
portioned to his desert. 

A Rockcastle letter to the Lebanon 
(Ky.), Standard relates the following: At 
Point Creek, Jackson County, a trader had 
bought sheep of a resident. Resident had 
one more to sell, when the following con- 
versation ensued : 

Trader—‘Pll give you two dollars for 
that sheep.”’ 

Resident—* It’s worth five 

Trader—* It aint worth two dollars.” 

Resident—“ It’s worth five dollars.” 

Trader—“ It aint.” 

Resident—(drawing a large navy)— 
** What’s that sheep worth ?” 

Trader—‘“‘ Under the circumstances, I 
think it’s worth nigh unto six dollars.’’ 

They traded forthwith. 


A man who had lost two wives wished 
one monument to be erected to their mem- 
ory; but as the first wife had been a treas- 
ure, and the second a regular virago, he 
caused the monument to be placed at his 
first wife’s grave, and on it inscribed : 


Here lies the body of Mrs. E. Sexton, 
A wife who never vexed one. 


Then a hand carved underneath, point- 
ing to the second wife’s grave, and on it 
inscribed : 


Can’t say that of the next one. 


SUMMER QUARTERS. 


. Blaters and family think they would like to Mr. Blaters starts off in search of other prem- 
has been rented an hour before they arrive. 


— 


picnic of the season, and how it was interrupted. 
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